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CHAPTER I 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED 


NM USSEL BAY began to stir itself an hour before 

the dawn. Up the narrow cobbled streets and 
round the chimney-tops the wind howled and shrieked 
as though all the furies of the sky had been let loose ; 
while out on the ridge the angry billows fell and broke 
with a roar that would have been appalling to people less 
familiar with the sound. 

The gale had sprung up suddenly, and with very little 
warning. The previous evening, when Mussel Bay 
retired to rest, scarcely a twig stirred, and the sea lay 
calm as a pool. 

Old Simeon Blight awoke with a start at the very 
beginning of the storm, fancying that he heard a crash 
and a shriek like the whistle of a railway train. Tor a 
moment he sat up in the bed and listened, but the 
sounds were not repeated. 

“Treckon it’s only the cat on the fryin’-pan,” he said 
to himself; “but the wind seems to be stirring a bit.” 
And he lay down and fell asleep again. 

Less than an hour later, however, he also was stirring, 
and when he got down to the beach he found twenty 
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others before him, all intent on pulling their boats out of 
the reach of the waves. 

_ When this at length was done to their satisfaction, 
they turned their weather-beaten faces towards the wind 
and sea. But it was ike looking into the mouth of a 
cave! Such an intensely black night and morning had 
not been known for years. 

Suddenly Simeon said, with a little touch of anxiety in 
his voice, “Do ’ee see the light on the Wizard, mates?” 

Instantly every eye was turned in the direction of the 
lonely island that lay out yonder in the offing, but was 
invisible now in the darkness. 

For several moments not a word was spoken. 
Bending forward in the teeth of the hissing wind, they 
cao their eyes through the inky davies: and waited. 

“ By Heaven, mates,” Joshua Snell whispered, after a 
painful silence, “the light’s gone out!” 

“ Nonsense!” said ‘Tom Hendy: a young boat-builder 
who had come upon the scene. “It can’t possibly have 
gone out. Andrew Dean would look well enough to that.” 

“Tt’s all well enough to say ‘Nonsense!’” Joshua 
retorted. “ But can ’ee see the light ?” 

“Tt must be hidden by the spray, surely ?” Simeon 
Blight suggested. 

Then silence fell again, broken only by the hissing of 
the wind and the roaring of the breakers out on the reef, 

Then ‘Tom Hendy started off on a run towards the 
headland, which was connected with Wizard’s Island by 
a wide, rocky reef, but passable only at low tides. Here, 
behind huge boulders and the hollows of the cliff, gathered 
the strength and sinew of Mussel Bay during the next 
hour. Those who had glasses swept the bisete horizon, 
but not a glimmer of light pierced the inky darkness. 

“T saw the light myself as late as ten last night,” Tom 
Hendy said, “and it was burning as steady as a star.” 

“It always burns steady!” some one remarked, 
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“ Andrew Dean is not the man to neglect his duty, and 
especially on a night like this.” 

“ That’s so!” came the response from several voices. 
“But what can have happened?” 

To that question, however, there was no response; but 

into every heart there crept a nameless dread—a dread 
so great thatno one had courage to shape it into words. 
_ By-and-by, as the darkness of the night began to melt 
in the coming dawn, the rugged outline of the lonely 
island far out in the angry sea came slowly into view ; even 
the shape of the lighthouse could be traced at length; 
but there was no welcome gleam from its lantern. For the 
first time in twenty years the Wizard’s light had failed. 

That something had happened, and something of a 
yery serious character, there could be no doubt whatever. 
Andrew Dean was not the kind of man to neglect his 
duty, and eyen if he failed there was his daughter— 
bonnie Mary Dean—to see that the light was kept 
properly burning. 

Unfortunately there was no very early prospect of 
reaching them. It was only at very low tides that the 
island could be reached dry-shod, and even then one had 
to be very sure-footed, and steady-headed as well, to walk 
safely along the rocky ridge that connected the island to 
the mainland. 

To reach the island by boat was easy enough in fair 
weather, but to attempt to get near it when a heavy sea 
was running was to court disaster and death. Moreover, 
even in fine weather there was no landing-place when the 
tide was in; and the only way of reaching the lighthouse 
was by climbing a rope that was suspended from a 
windlass that stood on the edge of the cliff a hundred feet 
above high-water mark. 

It was chiefly by means of this windlass that Andrew 
Dean communicated with the outer world. At more or 
less irregular intervals a boat went out from Mussel Bay 
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laden with stores for the lighthouse-keeper. On getting 
under the dangling rope, the boatmen would throw a 
grapnel on to the rocks to steady their little craft, and 
then proceed to unload. Andrew, standing above, would 
wind up the necessaries of life in parcels of convenient 
size and weight, and when the boat was empty he would 
sometimes—sailor-wise—seize the rope and slide down 
the rugged face of the cliff until he reached the boat, 
and, sitting in the stern, would light his pipe and have 
a chat with his neighbours. 

It was at such times that he got to know what was 
happening in Mussel Bay and in the outer world. His 
interest, however, in the doings of his fellow-men was 
not, as a rule, particularly keen. Mussel Bay set the 
boundary of his world. He was born there fifty years 
previously, and had never gone twenty miles inland. 

He had never manifested any desire to do so. When 
the light was placed on Wizard rock, and a lighthouse- 
keeper was wanted, he applied for the post. There 
were not many applicants, and he was by far the most 
eligible, so he got it without much difficulty, and had 
kept it ever since. or the first ten years his wife had 
kept him company ; then she died, since when his only 
companion had been his foster-child, who was now a 
beautiful girl of some eighteen years of age. 

People imagined that Mary Dean, as they called 
her—though they knew that Dean could not be her 
right name—would object to return to the rocky island 
when she had finished her schooling. 

“Tt’s all right for a quiet, solitary man like Andrew,” 
they said. “He’s been used to it, and likes it; but 
for a bonny girl like Mary to spend her days in a 
lighthouse it’s absurd, and shell never do it. Besides, 
anybody can see that young Rex Villiers dotes on her. 
And if he wants to see her, she’ll want to see him, for 
he’s a good match, and there’s no denying it.” 
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But for once the predictions of the would-be prophets 
were altogether wrong. Instead of raising objections to 
living on Wizard rock, Mary seemed anxious to get back. 

“I know father’s very lonely without me,” she said 
to her friends; “and I’d rather be with him and make 
him happy than be anywhere else in the world.” 

So she went back to her solitary home with a light 
heart, and if she had any suspicion that Rex Villiers 
was eating his heart out with unavailing desires to win 
her smile, she did not seem to mind in the least. 

That was nearly two years before our story opens. 
Now and then, at spring tides, when the sea was calm 
and the rocky ridge was uncovered, she would get up 
early in the morning and hurry along the jagged rocks 
to the mainland, and twelve hours later would return by 
the same way, sometimes accompanied by Rex Villiers 
—for if he knew she was at Mussel Bay he would insist, 
in spite of her protestations, in seeing her across the 
rocks, and then he would wait until she had climbed the 
steep zigzag in the face of the cliffs, and had disappeared 
over the brow—wait, hoping that she would turn and 
smile at him, or even call a friendly good evening. 

But Mary was not in the mood to gratify him, and, 
as she believed, she had sufficient reasons. 

Andrew very rarely went across to the mainland; he 
was quite content to send a signal from time to time, or 
have a quiet chat with the men who brought him his 
provisions. 

On these occasions, when he rocked idly in the stern of 
the boat and listened to the unexciting gossip of Mussel 
Bay, and watched the smoke curling above the bowl of his 
pipe, his thoughts more often than not would be with the 
sweet-eyed girl, who, high above his head, he knew, would 
be carrying the stores from the windlass to the house. 

Suddenly he would spring to his feet and seize the 
rope down which he had come. 
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“It’s too bad,” he would say, “to idle here and leave 
my little girl to do all the work above; so here’s off.” 

And, swinging himself free from the boat, he would 
go up the rope hand over hand with all the ease and 
agility of a practised acrobat. 

The boatmen would watch him in silence, until he 
had disappeared over the rocky skyline, and then one 
would invariably remark : 

“ Andrew wears uncommon well.” 

“Ay, he don’t seem no older now than he did twenty 
years ago.” 

“ He’s terrible fond of that little gal of his, though.” 

“ An’ do’ee wonder, Thomas ?” 

“Well, no, I caan’t say as I do. She’s a sight for 
weak eyes, if there’s sich a thing in this world.” 

“Ay, she’s the purtiest thing in these parts, an’ 
there’s no denyin’ it. It’s a pity she should shut her- 
self off from the rest of the world as she does.” 

“She seems to like it. You know, William, there 
ain’t no accountin’ for women. They’re awful perverse 
kind of things.” 

“Tve heerd you say the same thing afore, Thomas, 
but I caan’t say as I agree with ’e. I don’t think 
women are no more contrary than men.” 

“T said perverse, William.” 

* Well, what’s the difference ?” 

“Oh, lots! You look in the dictionary when you 
get home!” 

“ What’s the use of that ? You know I caan’t read!” 

“Then you shouldn’t argue with them as can!” 
And with that final word the discussion would cease, and 
the two men would row back to Mussel Bay in silence. 

Meanwhile Andrew would be retailing to Mary such 
news of the outer world as he had received from the 
boatmen, for Mary was always athirst for information, of 
whatever kind it might be. 
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It was always a pleasure to Andrew to see her eyes 
sparkle and her lips part, revealing two rows of pearly 
teeth. Had she been his own child, he could not have 
loved her more, or watched with more interest her 
growth and development. 

Indeed, the mystery surrounding her birth and 
parentage touched his love with a sense of reverence and 
awe that he might not have felt had she been his own 
child. 

Her wealth of glorious hair, her finely expressive 
eyes, her delicately chiselled and sensitive mouth, her 
beautifully moulded chin, suggested to Andrew that she 
had descended from no ordinary stock. For infinite 
grace and charm, for refinement of manner and move- 
ment, there was no one in Mussel Bay that could compare 
with her. 

“She ain’t any of our sort,’ he would sometimes 
say to himself, as he watched’ her out of the corner of 
his eye, as she sat busy with her needle, or read to him 
from the latest newspaper which had found its way across 
from the mainland. 

That the news was never less than a week, and fre- 
quently a fortnight, old did not in the least detract from 
its interest. It was fresh to them, and that was the 
important thing. 

Andrew could not read himself—at least, reading was 
a very laborious process—but Mary could read, as he 
declared, “like a parson.” Andrew was very proud of 
her scholastic attainments. His wife had taught her to 
read, and from the age of six she had devoured every 
kind of book and paper that she could get hold of. That 
was not saying much, it is true, for even in Mussel Bay 
books were not abundant. ‘The day of cheap literature 
and universal education had not then arrived. 

At the age of twelve she went across to the mainland 
to a boarding-school, and for four years Andrew dwelt 
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alone, except during the holidays. But he endured the 
loneliness and solitude of Wizard Island quite cheerfully ; 
and drew from the savings of a lifetime to pay school bills 
until his little store was quite exhausted; but he never 
spent money before with so much pleasure. His only 
regret was that he had not more to spend. 

Mary in his eyes was a perfect prodigy of learning 
and erudition. What she did not know Andrew honestly 
believed was not worth knowing. She recited poetry to 
him; flung at him great slabs of history that made him 
stagger ; douched him with geographical facts until he 
gasped ; explained to him the movements of the plane- 
tary system until he half wondered whether he was awake 
or dreaming. 

If Andrew remained ignorant, it was not for want of 
instruction. Mary did her best to cram him with all the 
knowledge that she herself possessed. 

The result was not altogether encouraging. Andrew’s 
mind had remained fallow and almost dormant for so many 
years that it was not easy to rouse it into activity. 

Moreover, what Andrew called his “ forgetency”’ was 
phenomenal. If he mastered a fact to-day, he was almost 
certain to forget it by to-morrow. But his own short- 
comings only tended to increase his reverence for Mary’s 
abilities, and to more fully convince him that she had 
descended from no common stock. 

The reverence felt by Andrew for his foster-child was 
in large measure shared by the people in Mussel Bay, 
Mary Dean was praised by everybody. No one seemed 
to be jealous of her; no one disputed her supremacy. In 
looks, in manners, in attainments, in sweetness of dispo- 
sition, she was universally acknowledged to outdistance 
all her companions. 

The one thing regretted was that so much grace 
and loveliness should be practically lost to Mussel Bay. 
When she went back to the island at the close of her 
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school days, people missed her more than she knew. She 
had sung at concerts, had taught in the Sunday-school, 
had assisted in the church choir, had brightened so many 
little social functions with her presence and smile, that her 
absence was felt acutely for many a long week and month. 

A number of young men were quite disconsolate. Not 
that they had ever hoped for anything—for though she 
was only the foster-child of Andrew Dean, she seemed as 
much out of their reach as the stars—but that did not 
prevent them worshipping her in secret and afar off. 
There were at least a dozen young men in Mussel Bay 
who would risk their lives for her any day. 

The only one, however, who had dared to pay open 
court to her was Rex Villiers; but, then, he was not an 
ordinary fisherman or sailmaker. The Villierses had been 
well-to-do people for generations, farming their own land 
even, and rejoicing in the friendship of some of the 
country people. Hence Rex had been able to presume 
upon his position, and felt none of the difficulties that 
the other young men felt. 

It had got whispered abroad, however, that Rex received 
no encouragement; that his attentions were positively 
distasteful ; that Mary had almost given up crossing 
to the mainland, chiefly on that account; that on the 
occasion of their last meeting angry words had passed 
between them; that he had lost his temper completely, 
and had vowed if he could not win her nobody else 
should, and had hinted darkly at more terrible things. 

How much truth there was in this gossip no one knew 
for certain. 

This, however, was how matters stood on the eventful 
morning when it was whispered throughout Mussel Bay 
and all the countryside that the light on Wizard’s rock 
had gone out, and that the sea was running so high that 
there was no chance of any one getting across to know 
what it meant. 

B 


CHAPTER II 
SUSPENSE 


aN the day advanced, the wind, if anything, in- 
creased in violence, and the anxiety in Mussel 
Bay for the lonely watchers who dwelt on Wizard Island 
became intense. 

On the headland and along the cliffs nearly all the 
able-bodied people in the village gathered, and those 
who had glasses swept the rocky islet constantly in the 
hope that some signal would be given that all was well 
with Andrew Dean and his foster-child. 

At the coastguard station, a mile or two further along 
the coast, rockets were fired in the hope of attracting 
the attention of the dwellers on the island, but all with- 
out avail. 

No sign was given that anything remained alive on 
the island. Nothing moved on its wild and rugged 
surface ; no smoke issued from the chimney of the lght- 
house ; not even a flag fluttered in the gale. 

An attempt was made to launch one of the largest 
boats in the bay, and put out on a voyage of discovery ; 
but the wind blew with so much violence, and the risks 
were so enormous, that the enterprise was at length 
abandoned. 

Simeon Blight, who was the oldest boatman in the 
village, argued the question quite convincingly. 

“Goin? out in a boat in a case like this,” he said, 
“ain’t no sort of use. If they’re still on the island, 
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neither wind nor sea can harm ’em. An’ if they’re not 
on the island, then where be ’em, says I?” 

“Yes, that’s what we all want to know,” broke in 
Joshua Snell, another boatman. 

“Well,” said Simeon, slowly, transferring a quid of 
tobacco from his mouth to his trousers pocket, “as far 
as I know, there be only two places.” 

“And what be they?” Joshua demanded. 

“Tand and water,” was the reply. 

Joshua shrugged his shoulders in a manner that 
indicated his disgust. 

“ As ef we dedn’ know that afore!” he snapped. 

“ You needn’ be raggy,” Simeon said mildly; “I be 
only statin’ facts. If they be in water—well, you'll not 
find ‘em with a boat ina sea like this. If they’re on 
Jand, a boat is no use trying to reach ’em; you couldn’ 
zit within haaf a mile of the cliffs.” 

“But one might on the lee side,” said Rex Villiers, 
speaking slowly and almost painfully. 

“ Young man,” said Simeon, “there ain’t no lee side 
when the wind’s blowin’ dead in from the sea.” 

“There’s the land side—isn’t there?” he asked. 

“Ay, there’s the land side—a boilin’ surf of the 
breakers, rocks an’ currents. On that reef a boat 
wouldn’ live two minutes.’’y 

“But what’s to be done?” Tom Hendy interposed, 

“At ten o'clock last night the light was shining 
bright as a star. At six o’clock this morning it had 
gone out.” 

“Ay, that means somethin’, no doubt,’ Simeon 
replied sagely. “Things ain’t as they ought to be, 
that’s sartin. Andrew Dean ain’t the man to neglect his 
duty.” 

“Perhaps he’s fell ill, or met with a accident,” 
Joshua suggested, not for the first time. 

“But what of the girl?” Tom Hendy questioned. 
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“Tt isn’t likely that two people would fall ill at the same 
moment.” 

“Such a thing might happen, of course,’ Rex Villiers 
said quietly, looking wistfully across the raging surf in 
the direction of the lonely island. 

The others looked at Rex for a few moments with a 
puzzled expression, but did not reply. Rex was a good 
deal of an enigma to them. 

Simeon, the oracle, spoke again at length. 

“Tt’s low tide,” he said, “at four. If the wind is 
gone down by then, why, three or four of ’e roped to- 
gether—if you don’t mind bein’ haaf drownded—may 
manage to cross over on the reef.” 

“Tf it was only spring tide!” Joshua said regret- 
fully. 

* But it ain’t,” said Simeon, speaking like one in 
authority. “Consequently the reef “Il only be haat 
uncovered, ora bit more. It ‘ll be risky, but it may be 
done—that is, perviding the wind goes down.” 

This was felt to be sound common sense, and no one 
attempted to gainsay it. There was nothing left, there- 
fore, but to wait in the hope that before low tide the 
wind might abate sufficiently to allow an attempt to be 
made to cross to the island on the reef. 

In the hearts of a few people there was still a hope. 
It was just possible that the light had gone ont unknown 
to Andrew Dean and his foster-daughter. They might 
have retired late to rest and slept on till after daylight, 
and only discovered that the light had failed when it 
was too late to be of any further use. 

If that were the case, they would light the lantern 
again at the first approach of darkness, and its weleome 
gleam shining out across the troubled waters would put 
all their fears to rest. 

It was just possible, therefore, that they had been 
troubling themselves for nothing. If nothing worse had 
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happened than a miscalculation respecting the amount 
of oil in the lighthouse lantern, there would be no 
occasion for Andrew Dean or his daughter to show 
themselves above the shelter of the Wizard’s rock, no 
occasion to signal to the mainland, no need to fly a flag. 
When darkness came on the light would flash out as 
brightly as ever. 

It was rather disconcerting that, as the day wore on, 
there was no suggestion of smoke from any of the light- 
house chimneys. The weather was not only stormy, but 
cold. Moreover, there was a certain amount of cooking 
to be done even for a family of two people, and that 
not a single puff of smoke should rise from the island 
during the whole of the forenoon was in itself painfully 
significant. 

At two o’clock a piece of news reached the watchers 
on the headland which caused a good deal of discussion. 
Two men from Towan, while searching for a stray cow 
on Clinker Downs in the small hours of the morning, 
before the gale broke, had come across a lighted lantern 
on Loram’s Point. The lantern had evidently been placed 
carefully in position on the extreme edge of the cliff, and 
so darkened with furze and heather on the landward side 
that they did not see it until close upon it. 

The inference to be drawn from this story was patent 
enough to the dullest comprehension, and significant 
nods passed from one to the other. 

Things began to look ugly. Taken in connection 
with the disappearance of the light on Wizard’s Island, 
the finding of this lighted lamp on Loram’s Point was 
significant. The hand that lighted the one might haye 
extinguished the other. But who was he? 

There had been smugglers in Mussel Bay in past 
generations, and wreckers also. It was said that the 
grandfather of Rex Villiers was a notorious wrecker, 
and that the family fortunes had been founded by that 
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means. And eyen the Pentues, it was hinted, had 
profited much in the past century by both wrecking 
and smuggling. 

But such deeds belonged almost to the dark ages. 
Could it be possible that any man in their midst would 
deliberately lure a vessel on to the rocks for any 
purpose whatever? The thought seemed too horrible 
to contemplate. 

In the midst of the discussion, Hamer Todd was seen 
battling with the wind and slowly approaching them. 
Until this moment no one knew that he was in the 
neighbourhood. He had a small house on the outskirts 
of the town, which he occupied when it suited his mood, 
but during the last three months it had been shut up. 
Where its owner was no one knew, nor very much cared. 

Hamer had sufficient means to keep him in idleness, 
though not sufficient to be extravagant on. So he came 
and went just as he liked. 

He was a strong, sinewy man of five-and-forty years 
of age, and as lithe and active as he had ever been. His 
hair was iron-grey and inclined to curl; his face clean 
shaved. His eyes were deep-set and of uncertain colour ; 
his jaw heavy and determined. He was a pleasant man 
to talk to, with a soft, insinuating voice and a manner 
that was almost deferential. 

People often said that it was a pity Hamer had neyer 
married; that had he done so he might have been a 
happy man and a useful member of society. But there 
was a reason why Hamer never married—a reason which 
will appear in the further unfolding of this story. 

Hamer came slowly over the headland as if tired 
with a long journey, and in his eyes there was a look as 
though he had not slept for several nights. 

“Well, neighbours,” he said, “ what’s all the excite- 
ment about ? You look as if there might be a vessel on 
the rocks.” 
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“There may have been for all we know,’ Tom Hendy 
answered. “ But you look as if you had had no sleep 
for a week.” 

“J didn’t sleep much last night,’ Hamer answered. 
“ Some folks can sleep in a train, but I can’t.” 

“ And have you driven across from Hoolton Station?” 

“No, Pye walked. I thought the tramp would do 
me good. It’s taken me four mortal hours. But what’s 
all the excitement about ? ” 

Joshua Snell answered, for he liked to have the first 
cut at a piece of news. 

“Tn the first place, the Wizard’s light went out last 
night, an’ we don’t know whether Andrew Dean an’ his 
darter ‘be livin’ or dead. An’ in the second place, a 
lighted lantern was found last night on Loram’s Point.” 

Hamer laughed. 

“Tight where there ought to be darkness,” he said, 
“and darkness where there ought to be light.” 

« But I don’t look upon that as a laughing matter!” 
Tom Hendy interposed. 

“Why not? Think of a fool putting a light on 
Loram’s Point. What good would it do? Do you 
think any ship’s captain alive is such a blithering idiot 
as to mistake a lantern for the Wizard’s light ?” 

“But if the Wizard’s light weren’t shining?” said 
Joshua; “what then?” 

“Ah, I had not thought of that!” Hamer said 
reflectively. “There may be method in the madness, 
after all. I’m beginning to see light myself, though 
there’s no light on the rock.” 

“ What light do ’ee see?” Joshua questioned. 

Hamer took off his hat and scratched his head for a 
moment. 

“Was it calm weather here last night?” he asked 
reflectively. 

“ Ay, calm as June.” 
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“Oh, well,” he said, “ we'll have to wait for develop- 
ments.” 

And he cast his eyes seawards. 

“It’s beginning to grow dark already. There ought 
to be a light on the Wizard in a few minutes.” 

«“'That’s so,” was the answer. 

For several minutes there was silence. 

The group of men had gathered in a hollow behind 
a frowning wall of rock. Since dawn there had been a 
constant coming and going of people from the village. 
The majority had only remained a few minutes, and had 
then retraced their steps. They had their work to 
attend to, and could not afford to spend the day in 
idleness, even though some dark calamity had befallen 
Andrew Dean and his daughter. 

There were a few, however, who did not seem to have 
the heart to tear themselves away from the frowning 
cliff. The black mass of rock in the offing looming up 
out of a boiling sea seemed to fascinate them. 

If the pangs of hunger sent them to their homes to get 
a meal, they hurried back again as quickly as possible. 

Below them, and on either side of them, the waves 
came rolling in hour after hour, and broke on the dark 
rocks with a low boom like the roar of distant artillery. 

Over the frowning rampart of rocks behind which 
they kept watch the angry wind hissed and shrieked as 
thongh invisible fiends held revel. The seagulls with 
mournful cries called to each other as with outstretched 
wings they were driven landward by the force of the 
blasts. 

Since noon, however, the gale had somewhat abated, 
and, with the retreating tide, the noise of the waves on 
the rocks below had become less loud and persistent. 

No one, however, at the moment was listening to 
either the wind or the sea. Every eye was strained in 
the direction of the lighthouse, which was now beginning 
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to grow indistinct in the rapidly waning light. No 
one had spoken for a considerable time. The conversa- 
tion had tapered out into silence. Every heart was filled 
with an unspoken fear—a dread of something they hardly 
knew what. 

Each man—with, perhaps, the exception of Hamer 
Todd—felt his heart beating uncomfortably fast. Hamer 
had lighted his pipe and was smoking behind a rock, 
supremely indifferent apparently to the fate of all the 
rest of mankind, 

Now and then he glanced over his shoulder in the 
direction of the lighthouse, but he made no remark. 
The warm fragrance of his pipe appeared to fill him with 
a deep content. 

Suddenly Joshua Snell broke the silence. “ Ef there 
ain’t a light in another five minutes,” he said in a strained 
voice, “then I reckon it’s all up with the Deans.” 

Hamer took his pipe out of his mouth and turned his 
face towards the sea. 

“It is to be hoped that the fool who put the light 
on Loram’s Point ain’t been up to worse mischief,” he 
remarked, as if speaking to himself. 

Rex Villiers started and turned suddenly towards 
Hamer. “ What do you mean?” he questioned hoarsely. 

“T don’t know that I mean anything in particular,” 
was the nonchalant reply. “I guess I was thinking 
aloud, that’s all.” 

“But you have an idea?” Tom Hendy interrogated. 

“T may have a dozen or a score for that matter ”— 
Hamer laughed—“ but that’s neither here nor there. It 
ain't ideas that will count in a case like this, but 
facts.” 

“Tt’s a fact that the lighthouse is still in darkness,’ 
Joshua grunted. 

“Which means that something has happened to 

Andrew Dean and his daughter,” Tom Hendy interposed. 
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eae reckon there can be no doubt about that,’ Hamer 
replied. “ Andrew always lights up before it gets dark. 
I only hope the light ain’t failed by foul means.” 

“You phan oe 

“T don’t think anything, for I don’t know anything. 
When somebody’s been to ihe island we shall be able to 
splice things together.” 

“We must try to cross by the ridge at low tide,” 
Rex Villiers said hoarsely. “I for one will make the 
attempt if no one else will.” 

“T wish you good luck of the enterprise,” Hamer 
remarked, with a leer; “but I reckon itll be a case of 
wet feet and no lobsters.” 

By this time it had grown quite dark. 

“It’s no use, mates, waiting any longer,” Joshua said 
slowly ; and there was a catch in his voice as he spoke. 

‘I’ve been hopin’ agin hope, as it were, all the day, but 
it’s no good hopin’ any longer.’ And he waved his hand 
in the direction of the frowning, sea-girt mass of rock. 
“ Tad Andrew or his maid been able to crawl, ther’d been 
a light yonder long afore now.” 

“ Ay, that’s so!” several voices remarked. And with 
a last wistful look in the direction of the island, they 
began slowly and silently to retrace their steps in the 
direction of Mussel Bay. 


CHAPTER III 
THE POWER OF LOVE 


aye four o’clock a small crowd had gathered on the 
rocks at the end of the ridge, and an animated 

discussion was carried on as to the advisability or other- 

wise of making the attempt to cross to Wizard’s Island. 

The older people shook their heads, and declared it 
would be madness. The wind was still blowing half a 
gale, and huge billows, churned into foam by the rocks, 
were sweeping the ridge from end to end. 

Rex Villiers was positive it could be done, and 
kept urging some of the younger men to join him 
in the attempt; but the response to his appeal was 
anything but encouraging. They liked Andrew Dean 
very much, and they liked his daughter a great deal 
more ; but they valued their own lives much more than 
either. 

Besides, it was not at all clear to their dull imagina- 
tion that they could do any good if they got across. 
It would mean at least twelve or thirteen hours’ absence 
from home, for as soon as the tide had reached its 
lowest ebb it would begin to rise again; and even sup- 
posing they managed to get across in safety, by the 
time they got to the lighthouse and back again the 
ridge would be quite impassable, and they would haye 
to remain in their drenched clothes until the next low 
tide, which would be nearly five in the morning. : 

Rex Villiers, however, was so impatient to know the 
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fate of Mary Dean, that he never thought of these things. 
He pictured her and her father lying hurt and helpless, 
moaning in their pain, and none to succour them. In 
every loud gust of wind he fancied he heard her agonising 
ery for assistance; and it seemed to him cowardly and 
contemptible to stand there idly discussing the chances 
of success or failure without making an attempt to cross. 

The fact that Mary Dean had refused to listen to 
him in his last passionate appeal to her—that she had 
treated his burning words of love with apparent scorn 
and contempt—did not lessen in the smallest degree his 
desire to serve her. 

On the contrary, he was more than ever anxious to 
show himself her friend, for in the bitterness of his dis- 
appointment he had uttered hasty and foolish words 
words that he had regretted ever since, and he wanted 
an opportunity of unsaying them, and proving to her 
that though he might not be her lover, he was still her 
friend—that he was prepared to serve her and sacrifice 
himself for her, though she never spoke to him again. 

For weeks he had been waiting for an opportunity 
to see her. He had made up his mind what he would 
say to her when they met. He was going to speak no 
more words of love. He was going to ask her forgiveness 
in the first place for the hasty and foolish words that he 
had spoken, and then he was going to say— 

“God helping me, Mary, I will never vex you again. 
T will not speak to you, if that is your wish. I will keep 
out of your sight as much as possible ; but I shall remain 
your friend all the same. I shall watch over you to the 
best of my ability. I shall think of you and pray for 
you morning, noon, and night. I shall rejoice in your 
happiness and sorrow in your trouble, and if the time 
should ever come that you will need a helping hand, or 
a friend to advise you or to defend you, you may reckon 
upon me to the last drop of blood in my veins.” 
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And then he was going to raise his hat and walk 
quietly away, asking for no reply, not even for the touch 
of her hand. 

In all this Rex was genuinely sincere ; and had Mary 
Dean given him the opportunity he would have delivered 
his little speech honestly and straightforwardly. But 
Mary steadily and persistently kept out of his way. 

It was not without an effort that she did this, for 
there was something about Rex Villiers that appealed 
to her irresistibly. His frank, handsome face, his clear 
grey eyes, his manly, dignified bearing, seemed to give 
the lie to all the things that were said about him. 

There was an impression in Mussel Bay that he was 
no good; that there was too much of his father in him, 
who had died before his time; that, being an only son, 
he was spoiled; that, having plenty of spare cash, he 
was going to the dogs, with much more to the same 
effect. 

And at one time there had seemed some justification 
for this talk. His mother became greatly concerned for 
his welfare; and even his only sister Elaine, who was 
prepared to defend him against all comers, found her 
heart torn with secret and painful misgivings. 

Then had come a sudden change which only his 
mother and sister had an opportunity of noticing, though 
neither knew the cause. Mrs. Villiers was fain to 
believe that it was a direct answer to her prayers; 
while Elaine, being of a more practical turn of mind, 
was inclined to believe that it was her brother’s strong 
common sense that had come to his rescue. He had 
turned the age of twenty-four, and it was quite time 
that he began to look at life seriously. 

Perhaps both were in a measure right, for who will 
dare to say that the prayers of the righteous go un- 
heeded and unanswered—that they are idle words 
breathed into empty space, and that the tears of an 
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anxious mother evoke no response in heaven? Mrs. 
Villiers at any rate was not of the unbelieving sort. 
Deep down in her heart she always believed that in the 
end her prayer would be answered. 

But if Rex himself had been called upon to explain 
the change he would have said that love had done it. 
Love had been the great transformer—the magic stone 
that had transmuted the baser metal into gold. Loving 
the pure and noble had ennobled and purified him. 

For the first time in his life he had loved passionately 
and purely a sweet and guileless woman, and the world 
had become a changed place to him. His eyes had been 
opened to see life and things as God had meant him to 
see them. He saw himself as he had never seen himself 
before. He saw the immeasurable contrast between what 
he had been and what he might be. 

The boundless possibilities of life seemed suddenly 
to unfold themselves before him, and a new ambition 
seized him—an ambition to live his best and his 
worthiest. 

So diffident was he, however, that he took no one 
into his confidence—not even his mother. It was a 
matter too sacred to be talked about. He was almost 
anxious that no one should see any difference in him. 

He had never been bad in any real sense of the word. 
He had been gay, and flippant, and thoughtless, and 
foolish. He had aped the manners of people who were 
no better than they should be. He had talked shallow 
nonsense again and again out of sheer contrariness. He 
had given an impression of himself that was anything 
but flattering, and he rather gloried in it; and with the’ 
curious perversity and pride of youth, when he had made 
a bad impression he did his best to deepen it. 

But loving Mary Dean had changed everything 
because it had changed him. At first she had seemed 
quite friendly in a shy and diffident way, had allowed 
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him to see her home across the ridge, and had been 
grateful for the help of his strong hand. 

But when he spoke of love she grew frightened. He 
could not mean it. He did not belong to her people. 
She was only the foundling daughter of a poor and 
ignorant lighthouse-keeper, while he belonged to the 
better class of people. 

The Villierses were on a social equality with the 
vicar, and would naturally look down upon the common 
people with more or less of contempt. It was impos- 
sible that he could mean love in any true sense of 
the word. Hence she recoiled from him with instinctive 
fear and dread, and hurried home pale and agitated, and 
as soon as she caught sight of her father burst into 
tears. 

Andrew was not long in discovering the secret of 
her agitation, and his face grew dark and stern. 

« As you value your soul, Mary, never listen to him!” 
he said solemnly, “not even for a moment. They are 
all alike from generation to generation. They haye 
honey on their tongues, but daggers in their hearts.” 

“ But he does not look a bad man,” Mary interrupted 
timidly. 

“No; that is the worst of it. Their looks are good 
and their words are soft, and their manners are winning. 
Oh, my child, be warned! If you listen to him you are 
lost !” 

“ But I won’t listen to him, father.” 

“He means no good, my child. I knew his father 
and his uncle. Ask anybody in Mussel Bay what they 
were like. His father steadied down after he was wed ; 
but oh, my child, it is in their bones and in their 
blood!” - 

“What is in their blood, father ? ” 

“ Badness, my child—deceit and cruelty! Oh, they 
have no mercy or compassion! I had a sister once. 
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She was sweet and pretty, too, She’s been in her grave 
many a long year. A Villiers broke her heart, and if 
you listen to this youth he’ll break yours. Their name 
should be changed to Viper, for they are vipers all!” 

“You need not be afraid, father. If he speaks to me 
again I will scorn him.” 

« And he will be your enemy to the end ”’—Andrew 
sighed—“ ay, and my enemy also. He will compass our 
ruin, if he can. He will hunt us down with no more 
mercy than a terrier hunts down a rat!” 

“Oh no, father, he won’t do that. He may not be 
good, but I don’t think he is mean.” 

“You don’t know them, Mary. If they can’t get 
their own way they will show no mercy. The feelings of 
the poor are nothing to such people.” 

“ But [am told his mother is a very good woman.” 

“JT know nothing ’gainst his mother,’ he replied, 
with less of bitterness in his tone; “ but I knew his 
father, and this lad takes after him from what I can 
hear. Oh, I am sorry he ever cast his wicked eyes upon 
you!” 

“But his eyes don’t look at all wicked, father.” 

“Ah! that is the worst of it, as I have told you 
before. ‘The Villierses would deceive the very devil, so 
fair spoken are they. Oh, promise me, Mary, that you 
will never give ear to him!” 

“{T have promised you, father, already,” she said, 
“and you need not be afraid that I will run from it.” 

“That is right, my child, that is right,’ he answered, 
as if speaking to himself. “He will be our enemy ; but 
better be an enemy than our friend. He may not be able 
to touch us here, and we must do our best to keep out of 
his reach.” 

“T will do my best, father—I really will,” she almost 
moaned. “And if he speaks to me again, I know what 
my answer will be.” 
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Rex did speak to her again, and an angry scene 
ensued. He was high-spirited and proud, and her words 
cut him to the quick. For a moment he failed to put a 
bridle on his tongue, and the annoying part of it was 
that some loiterers behind the rocks overheard his words 
and repeated them in the village, and the villagers 
embroidered them, and prophesied trouble for Mary 
Dean, and perhaps for her father. 

But of this last matter Rex knew nothing, and it 
never entered into his imagination that any one would 
think he would do harm to the girl he loved. 

A good many people were puzzled at Rex’s eagerness 
to go to Wizard’s Island. Was he prepared to overlook 
Mary Dean’s treatment of him, and make another attempt 
to win her hand, or was he thirsting for some mean 
revenge? In the past the Villierses had never been 
noted for their forgiving spirit, and very few people 
imagined that Rex would be any exception to the rule. 

But whatever the reason might be, it was evident to 
everybody that he was eager to risk his life in his 
attempt to reach the island. 

“I did expect more courage in Mussel Bay men,” 
he said, looking round him with flashing eyes, 

“It ain’t courage to drown yourself for no good,” 
said Joshua Snell. “It’s foolhardiness,” 

“TI did not expect you to volunteer, Joshua,” Rex 
answered. “You are no longer a young man.” 

“ And the young men are not quite tired of life yet,” 
one of them answered. 

“Do you speak for all the others? ” Rex questioned. 

“He speaks for me ”—“an’ for me”—“ an’ me also,” 
came the answer from several young men. 

“Oh, very good,” Rex answered. “If none of you 
will accompany me, I’ll make the attempt myself.” 

“You'd better not,” said Joshua. “The breakers on 
them rocks will just tear you to pieces.”. 

.e, 
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“T’ll have to risk that,’ was the reply. “But I 
suppose you'll not mind holding the rope this end?” 

“We'll hold the rope willingly,” came the answer. 
“ But you'd better think twice.” 

“The time for thinking is past,’ he answered reso- 
lutely, “the time for action has come.” And, throwing 
off his coat, he made the rope fast about his waist, and 
then began to creep cautiously along the ridge. 

For the first few yards he made his way in compara- 
tive ease. The icy water welled up around him again 
and again, and made him gasp; but that appeared to 
be the worst of it. He would soon get used to the 
cold, he imagined, and the rest would be comparatively 
easy. 

But he had reckoned without knowing the strength 
of the waves or the treachery of the rocks. Scarcely 
had the thought passed through his brain when an 
angry mountain of water lifted him clean off his feet, 
and plunged him into deep water on the further side 
of the ridge. 

For a few moments he felt stunned and bewildered ; 
but he came to the surface like a cork, and the recoil 
of the billow carried him back, and left him stranded 
on a sharp point of rock. 

“Are you hurt?” came several voices from the 
shore, but so indistinet—hurled, as they were, into the 
teeth of the blast—that he could scarcely make out 
what was said. 

In a few moments the words were repeated, but he 
was so completely out of breath that he was unable to 
answer back. 

In another moment he felt a sharp tug of the rope 
about his waist, and he was within an ace of being 
precipitated once more into deep water. 

“Hold hard!’ he shouted as well as he was able. 
“Tm all right!” 
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“You'd better come back,” was the reply. “No man 
living could do it.” 

“Let me make another try,’ he answered; and 
waiting a favourable opportunity when the waves were 
comparatively quiet, he slipped quickly off his perch, 
and crept carefully forward once more knee-deep in 
water. 
He was bruised and cut and bleeding, but he was 
unconscious of the fact. He never considered himself 
for a moment. His one thought was of Mary Dean; 
his one desire to rescue her from some terrible and 
unknown fate that had overtaken her, 

He heard his companions on the shore callin g to him 
again to retrace his steps. The last remnant of daylight 
had faded out of the sky. All around. him was the 
dark, cruel sea, hissing at him like a huge monster and 
foaming at the mouth; but he cared for nothing. He 
was going to the rescue of Mary Dean, and nothing else 
mattered. 

Then a louder roar than usual broke on his ears. 
The angry waters rose to his waist, to his shoulders, to 
his chin. He tried to keep his feet upon the rocks, 
There was a roar like a thousand thunders in his ears. 
The feeble light that had guided him became utter 
darkness, 

He found himself hurled in this direction, then in 
that. Huge rocks seemed to rise out of the sea as 
though tossed up by an earthquake. He clutched in 
all directions, and tried to save himself. He felt himself 
bumped on all sides at the same time; flashes of fire 
danced before his eyes; spasms of pain seemed to shoot 
through every fibre of his body; he was sinking away 
at last into unutterable space. 

Where was he? What had happened? There was 
no longer any noise, nor cold, nor tumult. A great calm 
had settled down on earth and sea. He was surely in 
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his own warm bed, falling gently and all unconsciously 
to sleep. 

“Pull for your life, men!” shouted Joshua Snell, 
“or it will be all over with him.” 

“Ah, there he comes to the top again!” shouted 
Tom Hendy; “but he is making no effort to keep 
himself afloat.” 

“ He’s past effort!” shouted Joshua. “ Pull for your 
very lives!” 

A few minutes later Rex lay at their feet on the 
hard, cruel rocks. He had tried his best and had failed. 
His eyes were closed, his hands clenched as if in the 
last despairing struggle for life; his lips were white 
and covered with foam; his brown, curling locks were 
already matted with blood; but there was no breath in 
his nostrils, nor beating of the heart. 


CIA DEH Ra Ly 
THE SECRET OUT 


eli RECKON it’s all over with him,” Joshua Snell said 
slowly, as he knelt on the rocks by the side of Rex 
and put his ear to his mouth. 

“He ain’t quite cold yet, is he?” Tom Hendy asked, 
with a shake in his voice. 

“As cold as a stone, as far as I can make Outs: 
Joshua replied. “But we can try what rubbin’ will do.” 

“He never ought to have made the attempt,” Tom 
Hendy said regretfully. 

“Ay; *t was terrible fullish of ’im!” Levi Gunn 
remarked, “But he seemed to be fair gone on Andrew 
Dean’s maid,” 

“And yet they quarrelled like the furies a month 
or two ago,” Tom Hendy said; “and she told him 
straight what she thought of him.” 

“Ay, an’ he yowed unless she altered her mind he’d 
do for her, an’ Andrew into the bargain.” 

“Who said so?” Tom demanded quickly. 

“Oh, I don’t know; everybody’s been saying so for a 
week past an’ more.” 

“JT don’t believe it, all the same,” Tom said, with a 
scowl. “And it’s wicked to circulate a report of that 
kind.” 

“Well, you see, the Villierses have always been a 
hot-headed lot,” Levi said reflectively. 

“That may be so; but that’s neither here nor there. 
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A young fellow should not be blamed for the faults of 
his grandfather. Rex Villiers ain’t no church or chapel- 
going saint, I admit; but nobody can say he’s a bad 
sort. I’d rather have him fifty times over than Squire 
Pentue.” 

“You better had’n let the squire ’ear you say so,” 
Levi answered, with a grin. 

“Why not? I owe nothing to the squire. But 
listen, I believe he’s coming round.” 

And Tom ceased his exertions for a moment, and 
bent his ear close to Rex’s mouth. 

“ Work all the harder, Levi,” he said a moment later. 
“T believe there’s life in him yet.” 

For several minutes there was silence, save for the 
roaring of the surf at their feet. 

Then Joshua Snell sprang to his feet, and cried 
out— 

“The Lord be praised!” 

A few moments later Rex raised his head feebly, and 
looked wonderingly round him, 

“ Now, mates,” said Joshua, “let us get him to his 
7ome as quick as we can. You go on in front, Tom, and 
break the news to his mother, and tell her it’s a mercy 
we ain’t bringin’ ’ome a corpse.” 

An hour later Rex was lying snugly in bed, feeling 
as though every bone in his body was broken. 

On the one side sat his mother, and on the other his 
sister Klaine; but he made no attempt to talk to either, 
It was too great an effort, while to move his body was 
torture inexpressible. So he lay quite still, with closed 
eyes, thinking sadly of his failure, and wondering what 
cruel fate had overtaken the girl he loved. 

Meanwhile the wind and sea were gradually abating 
their fury, and by midnight the storm had completely 
spent itself By morning the wind had shifted several 
points, until it blew off the land. By daylight several 
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boats were launched in the bay, and strong arms were 
pulling vigorously in the direction of Wizard’s Island. 

Unfortunately there was no landing-place for a boat 
on the landward side of the island, in consequence of the 
reef, which threw up its dangerous pinnacles of rock in 
all directions. But on the far side the cliffs ran sheer 
down into deep water, and here it was that a strong rope 
was kept dangling winter and summer alike. 

The boats, therefore, gave the reef a wide berth, and 
made for the outer edge of the island. It would be easy 
enough for the younger men to climb the rope—they 
were used to such tasks—and the fate of the Deans 
would be very soon now a matter of certainty. 

As they neared the island the rowers constantly 
turned their heads, and eagerly scanned the cliffs; but 
no living thing except the seagulls met their eyes. 

The lighthouse had remained in darkness during all 
the night. There had not been an hour during its lonely 
and silent watches that some anxious eyes had not been 
turned in the direction of the mysterious island, and 
troubled hearts had asked the question a hundred times 
over: “ What had happened to the Deans?” 

From the headland and the cliffs a crowd of people 
watched the boats making for the island, and when at 
length they disappeared behind the frowning mass of 
rock not a few sighed deeply. The suspense was becoming 
almost unbearable. Andrew Dean and his foster-child 
were loved and respected by everybody. 

Tom Hendy and Joshua Snell were in the first boat, 
and it was Tom’s sharp eyes that made the discovery 
which brought their little expedition to a sudden end. 

“ Do you see the rope, Joshua?” he called anxiously. 

“No, I don’t,” answered the older man, turning his 
head and scanning the face of the cliff. “I reckon we 
baan’t close enough yet. Besides, my eyes ain’t quite as 
good as they used to be.” 
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“You don’t see it, because it isn’t there,” Tom said, 
after an anxious pause. 

“ Oh, nonsense! it’s always there,” Joshua answered. 
“You signal to Andrew by pullin’ at the rope.” 

“You'll not be able to signal to him to-day, anyhow. 
Why, there’s the end of the rope just peeping over the 
edge of the cliff.” 

“ Ay, an’ it’s off the pulley,” Joshua answered. 

“That’s the strange thing about it,” Tom said, with a 
gasp. “The rope must have been deliberately cut.” 

“Tt looks like it, sartinly,’ Joshua said, holding his 
oar with one hand and scratching his head with the other. 
“Neither Andrew nor the gal would be sich fools as to 
wind the rope over the pulley.” 

“There was always something fastened at the end of 
it, so they couldn’t do it if they tried,’ Tom replied. 
“Upon my soul, I fear there has been foul play!” 

By this time the other boats had come up, and a hurried 
consultation was held as to what should be done next. 

“We can do nawthin’,” said Simeon Blight, the oracle, 
“until the next low tide.” 

“ Why, that waan’t be till vive o’clock this ebnin,” 
broke in Levi Gunn. 

“°Zactly,” said Simeon, sententiously. “The tides 
will neither wait nor hurry for no man.” 

“But think of the Deans bein’ left all thews hours 
with no one to ’tend to ’em.” 

“ Ay, we may think bout it,” Simeon answered, “ an’ 
that’s all we can do.” 

“Tm not so sure of that,” broke in Tom. 

“Indeed, young man, what be you sure of ?” Simeon 
asked, in a tone and with a look of offended dignity. 

“ Well, I’m sure we can’t get up to the Wizard’s 
Rock by the rope, for one thing; and, for another, 


there’s been no light in the lighthouse for the last 
twenty-four hours and more,” 


be} 
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“Tell us somethin’ we don’t knaw,” Simeon snorted, 
“an’ we'll ’ave pleasure in listenin’ to ’e.” 

“Well, I, for one, intend trying to land at the ridge,” 
said Tom Hendy. ! 

* You can land in a dozen places,” Simeon answered ; 
“but what’s the use o’ that? There’s only one path up 
the cliff, an’ you can’t reach it by boat, anyhow.” 

“ Well, then, I'll swim to it. The sea is calm enough 
this morning.” 

Simeon grunted. He would not say that such an 
undertaking was impossible, but he had no faith in it. 

Joshua Snell stood up in his boat, and, making a 
trumpet of his hands, shouted, “Ahoy! ahoy! ahoy!” 
But no answering call came back from the lonely height. 
The seagulls screamed and cried and wheeled in endless 
circles above their heads; but no human voice floated 
out on the morning air. What had happened to the 
Deans no one could even guess, 

On the headland and along the cliffs people were 
getting impatient at the long delay. Why was it that 
no one appeared on the island? Why was it that no 
signal of any kind was given ? 

At length they espied the boats returning the way 
they had gone, and hurried down to the bay to know the 
reason of their failure, 

Two boats, however, remained near the reef to recon- 
noitre. By dint of very careful steering, Tom and 
Joshua managed to get their boat through numberless 
narrow creeks and channels to a large mass of rock that 
did not seem far from the path that led up the cliff. In 
a few minutes the second boat, following in the wake of 
the first, also drew alongside. 

The distance, however, when they got near, proved 
to be greater than they had imagined. 

“Well,” said Levi Gunn, with a grin, as he drew up 
in the second boat, “we can get no nearer this road, 
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that’s sartin. An’ if we stay ‘ere long enough we'll get 
stranded.” 

“Never mind that,” Tom answered. “The point is, 
can we swim to the ledge yonder? I’m going to make 
the attempt, anyhow.” 

“Very good,” said Levi, with a yawn; “if you succeed 
in doin’ of it Dll foller.” 

In a few minutes Tom had divested himself of his 
outer garments and shoes, and had clambered on to the 
rock. Levi, Joshua, and Nathan Richards watched him 
with critical eye. 

“Tt’s all right!” Tom called after a few minutes. 
Then they heard a splash, and Tom disappeared from 
view. 

For several more minutes they waited without speak- 
ing a word. Then they espied a human head bobbing 
up and down on the surface of the water, and getting 
nearer every moment to the only path that led to the 
surface of the island. 

“Oh, bless ’ee, he’s going to do it aisy!’’ Levi said 
with a grin, and he began to unlace his boots. 

By the time Levi had clambered from the boat on 
to the rock, Tom had drawn himself out of the water on 
to a ledge that formed one of the steps that led up the 
cliff side. 

“Tt’s as easy as winking!” he called back to Levi, 
who was hesitating on the brink. 

“Tt feels amazin’ cold, don’t it ?” Levi asked. 

“Only for a moment,” Tom answered back; “you'll 
soon get used to it.” 

“Tl say a little prayer first,’ Levi said, shutting his 
eyes. The next moment he had taken a header. And 
a few minutes later Tom was helping to draw him out 
of the water on the farther side. 

Joshua and Nathan remained in their boats, and 
watched in silence their younger companions climbing 
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the zigzag path until they disappeared over the brow. 
Then Joshua gave a sigh. 

“T reckon we'll soon knaw the fate o’ the Deans 
now,” he said. 

For a while he sat in the stern of his boat, looking 
dreamily over the side into the deep, clear water. Sud- 
denly he gave a start and an exclamation of surprise. 

“What’s up?” Nathan called, who was busy filling 
his pipe. 

“It looks like a body,” Joshua replied, with his face 
almost close to the water. 

“No, surely?” 

“Ay, but it is as sure’s I’m a livin’ man!” 

“ Poor Andrew,” Nathan moaned. 

“No, ’tain’t Andrew!” Joshua said. “ Andrew’s 
nearly bald. This poor fellow’s got a mop of hair. He’s 
dressed like a sailor, too.” 

For a while Tom and Levi were forgotten. Joshua 
and Nathan paddled their boats in and out amongst the 
rocks to their own imminent danger, and stared until 
their eyes ached into the green depths below them. 

Suddenly Nathan bellowed out, “Why, ’ere’s another!” 

“Be you sure?” questioned Joshua. 

“Ay, sure as rent-day. There caan’t be no mis- 
takin’.” 

“TI wonder what’s happened?” Joshua said reflec- 
tively, scratching his head. 

“ Happened!” said Nathan, fiercely ; “why, there’s 
been a wreck. It’s as plain as a pikestaff. A light on 
Loram’s Point and darkness on Wizard’s Rock. Conse- 
quently some vessel, led astray, has come bang on the 
reef, Oh, there’s been foul play, Joshua, terrible foul 
play, an’ whoever’s done it will have to swing for it!” 

“It sartinly looks like it,’ Joshua answered, with a 
white, scared face. “Simeon Blight has feared somethin’ 
all the time. You know he fancied he heerd a crash 
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night afore last, and a scream like a foghorn, but 
nobody else heerd nothin’.” 

“ Simeon ’el turn out to be right again, as he usually 
does,” Nathan answered, with a knowing look. And 
then a shout from the rocks above them arrested their 
attention. 

“ Here come Tom and Levi!” Joshua said excitedly ; 
and standing up in his boat he put his hand to his 
mouth and called out— 

“What news?” 

“Theyre not on the island.” 

“Not on it?” 

“Not a sign of them.” 

“Where be they, then ? ” 

“Heaven only knows! At the bottom of the sea, I 
expect. The lantern is smashed, all the doors are wide 
open, and the rope has been cut.” 

Joshua and Nathan groaned. But nothing more 
was said until Tom and Levi had reached the boat. 
Then they recounted their experiences, but nothing was 
added that would clear up the mystery. 

At the jetty it seemed to them as though all Mussel 
Bay had gathered, and every one was talking and 
gesticulating in the most excited manner. 

“T wonder what’s up, Joshua?” Tom said, as he 
pulled swiftly across the bay. 

“IT reckon they've got some news,” Joshua said 
nervously. 

And so it proved. 

For several moments after they reached the jetty it 
was difficult to discover what had happened. Every one 
appeared to be talking at the same time. Some asked 
questions, others shouted information. The truth came 
out in detachments. Nobody was surprised that Tom 
and Levi had found Wizard’s Island uninhabited. It 
was only what they had expected. 
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The detached pieces of information, when put together, 
formed a fairly connected story. 

During their absence a body had been washed ashore, 
also some pieces of wreckage. On the jersey of the 
drowned sailor was the word Guinevere. Also a boat 
had floated ashore five miles down the coast. The owner 
of the lantern placed on Loram’s Point had also been 
discovered. 

The inference seemed clear. The man who had put 
the decoy light on Loram’s Point had then taken a 
boat, and gone to the Wizard’s rock to put the lantern 
out. In order to do that and save himself from detection, 
he would have to make away with Andrew Dean and his 
foster-daughter. That being accomplished and the light 
extinguished, he would descend the rope to his boat, 
only to discover that it had broken loose from its 
anchorage, and had drifted on the ebb tide out to sea. 
He would then climb the rope again, sever it at the 
top, so as to prevent anybody else climbing up, and 
wait for low tide to cross by the reef to the mainland. 

The only questions now were, who was the man who 
had done this, and for what purpose ? 

The answer to the first question did not appear to be 
difficult. The lantern on Loram’s Point belonged to 
Rex Villiers. The boat that had drifted on the beach 
five miles down the coast belonged to him. 

One of the foulest crimes known in that part of the 
country had been committed—a crime that meant not 
the sacrifice of one life only, but of many, to say nothing 
of the valuable vessel that had been destroyed. 

And the miscreant who had done all this had done 
it in cold blood—done it with calculated cruelty and 
treachery; and his name, without doubt, was Rex 
Villiers. 

In a moment almost a surge of angry passion rose 
against Rex. The fact that he had nearly sacrificed his 
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life the night before in a fruitless attempt to reach the 
island—the fact that he was lying bruised and suffering 
in his bed at this moment, did not weigh in his favour 
in the least. 

“Tet him swing!” was the cry that leaped to every 
lip. 

s Before that winter’s day drew to its close two police- 
men marched to Kessel Bank armed with a warrant for 
Rex Villiers’ arrest. 

It was in vain that Rex argued and protested; in 
vain that his mother and sister wept and pleaded. 

“We have to do our duty,” they said. And so Rex, 
bruised and almost helpless, was hustled unceremoniously 
out of his warm bed and carted off to the police-station, 
where he was flung into a damp, mouldy cell, and left to 
his meditations. 

He stretched himself on the plank bed, and made 
himself as comfortable as he could, but every movement 
of his body was accompanied by the most exquisite 
torture ; and yet the pain of his body was as nothing 
compared with the anguish of his soul. 


CHAPTER V 
A NIGHT OF AGONY 


OR several hours Rex felt dazed. Stretched on his 
hard bed, he stared at the blank wall in front of 
him, and tried to riddle out the sequence of events. His 
arrest had been so sudden and unexpected, he had been 
hurried away with so few explanations as to the reason, 
and had been tumbled into his cell so unceremoniously, 
that he felt doubtful sometimes if he were in his right mind. 
He remembered distinctly enough that he had had 
a narrow escape from drowning, that he had been battered 
and bruised by rocks and waves, and he sometimes 
wondered if his brain had been touched, if he was not 
passing through a period of delirium. Perhaps he was 
at home in his own bed, after all, and all the rest was 
mere imagination. 

Yet every time he attempted to move he was brought 
quickly and painfully back to the reality oftthings; and 
so, in self-defence, he Jay quite still and stared at the 
blank wall before him. 

After a time he gave up trying to riddle out the 
puzzle. It was all a mystery to him, a confused jumble 
ot painful relations—a tangle of circumstances which he 
was not able to unravel. 

As he lay staring at the wall the light rapidly faded 
and the cell became more cold and dismal. After a while 
his teeth began to chatter, though his head throbbed as 
though it were a furnace. At length the cell became 
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so dark that he could scarcely detect the narrow slit in 
the wall which served for a window. The silence became 
painfully oppressive. He could hear the rapid throbbing 
of his own heart. 

He gave up trying to think, and shut his eyes. If 
he could only sleep and forget, how grateful he would 
be! But the pain in his limbs and the intense cold of 
the cell prevented slumber. He could only lie still in the 
darkness, and shut his teeth tightly and stolidly endure. 

If he could only wait long enough, explanations would 
come. That a stupid blunder had been made there could 
be no doubt. Perhaps there would be only one night of 
misery, and the morrow would bring him release. 

So he comforted himself as best he could, and tried 
not to worry. But stoicism is much easier in theory than 
in practice. The brain works without conscious effort, the 
heart goes on throbbing, when we would like it to be still. 

After a while his thoughts wandered away to Wizard 
Rock. Where were Andrew Dean and his daughter? He 
had heard of nothing. ‘The policeman who had arrested 
him had refused to give any information at the moment. 
Something was said about a crime being committed, but 
what it was he had not fully realised. Could it be true, 
he wondered, that some calamity had befallen them? Was 
the one woman whom he loved more than life itself beyond 
his reach for ever? It was true she had not favoured his 
suit, and he could not forget that the last time they met 
she had fled from him in anger, almost in terror. 

And yet he had never given up the hope of breaking 
down her prejudices, from whatever cause they might 
arise. With time and patience he might in the end gain 
the victory. But if any calamity had overtaken her, if 
through any accident or treachery she had forfeited her 
life, then he did. not much care what happened to him. 
Life without the hope of winning her did not seem at that 
moment to be worth striving for or worth retaining. 
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How long the silence and darkness lasted he did not 
know. He fancied sometimes that he was lying in his 
grave, and that he would lie there dimly awake and ° 
conscious until the morning of the Resurrection, As 
the dull minutes dragged themselves slowly away, the 
sense of feeling became less and less acute. His thoughts 
began to wander over a hundred subjects which had no 
connection with each other. A sense of profound weari- 
ness began to creep over his mind as well as over his 
body ; his reflections ceased to have any value or sequence ; 
he was on the border-line between consciousness and 
unconsciousness. 

The cold no longer troubled him, the silence had 
ceased to be oppressive. The darkness might be vanish- 
ing in the pale light of morning. He did not know, 
and it was too much trouble to open his eyes to see. 

Then suddenly a footstep sounded on the hard flags 
outside, a gleam of light came through the narrow grat- 
ing in the door. He heard a key inserted in the lock, 
and a moment later the fierce ray from a bull’s-eye 
lantern fell straight upon his face. 

With a long-drawn groan he opened his eyes and sat up. 

Policeman Grubb advanced towards him with a basin 
of hot bread and milk. 

“TI thought you might feel a bit cold,” he said, “and 
so I brought something to warm you with.” 

Rex looked up into the man’s stolid and homely face 
and smiled. 

“Tt ain’t reculation diet, you know,” he went on ACA ai ite 
then, regulation diet ain’t anything to boast of on a night 
like this. Besides, my missis ’as a tender place in ’er heart.” 

“So it is to your wife I am indebted for this con- 
sideration, eh ?” he questioned. 

“Well, I believe she were first to put it into my 
noddle,” he answered. “But we don’t none of us mean to 
be unkind, though we haye to do unkind work sometimes,” 
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“T think you’ve been rather rough on me,” Rex said ; 
“and even if you had no respect for me, you might have 
shown some consideration for the feelings of my mother 
and sister.” 

“Tf we showed any disrespect, sir, 1 am sure we didn't 
mean it,’ was the reply. “ But dooty is dooty, and we’ve 
got to do it, however painful it may be.” 

“But you need not have been so stupidly reticent. 
Surely I have a right to some explanation? You come 
to a man when he is in bed, just bundle him off to this 
wretched, dirty, freezing cell, and you leave him in 
ignorance of what it is all about.” 

“Tt is always kindness to say as little as you can,’ 
Grubb answered, rubbing his chin reflectively. “You 
see, whatever you say at this time is brought up agin’ 
you as evidence at the trial.” 

“Tam not talking about what J might say or might 
not say,” Rex answered impatiently. “ My complaint is 
that you said nothing; that you volunteered no informa- 
tion; that you have carted me here in this outrageous 
fashion without properly explaining the reason why.” 

“Oh no, sir; I showed ’ee the warrant plain and clear.” 

“But you did not read it, and you gave me no oppor- 
tunity of reading it myself.” 

“Well, sir, you know it ain’t a pleasant subject, and I 
had no wish to hurt yer feelings or those of yer mother 
and the young lady.” 

“But will you condescend to explain now?” Rex 
questioned, “My mother and sister are not here, so you 
need feel no sensitiveness on their account.” 

“Well, sir, you know I am not supposed to talk to 
prisoners to inform them of anything.” 

“Well, never mind, Grubb, what you are supposed to 
do,” Rex said, with a weary smile. “I presume I am 
not yet committed for trial ? ” 


“Oh no, sir, You've been arrested on suspicion.” 
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“Exactly. But on suspicion of what? What do you 
suspect me of doing ?” 

“Well, sir, that is a biggish order to put into one 
word. It is a complicated kind of business as far as I 
understand it,” 

“Well, don’t try to put it into a word. Put it into a 
hundred words if you like, or into a thousand! Only 
just let me know how matters stand.” 

“Well, sir, I am willing to be neighbourly and do my 
dooty at the same time. So, first and foremost, Andrew 
Dean and his girl haye both been made away with.” 

Rex laid down his basin of bread and milk and stared. 
“ Made away with ?” he questioned slowly. : 

“Ay. There seems to be no other explanation, When 
Mr. Tom Hendy and Levi Gunn got there this morning 
they found the place deserted, the lantern broke, all the 
doors open, the rope cut, not a living thing about except 
the pig and chickens.” 

“Do you mean that the Deans have disappeared from 
the island ?” 

“That's exactly what Ido mean. Most likely they were 
killed first and then throwed over the cliff into the sea.” 

“ But who could have done it ?” Rex demanded, with 
wide-open eyes. 

“Well, sir, I don’t like to say unpleasant things, but 
folks are saying as how you did it, as how nobody else 
could have done it.” 

“Me!me!” he almost screamed. “Do the people of 
Mussel Bay think that I would harm either Andrew 
Dean or his daughter? Do they think me capable of 
such a crime?” 

“ Well, sir, it’s just this way. They either broke the 
lantern, cut the rope, and made away with themselves, or 
somebody did it for ’em. Now, they are not the kind of 
people to do any harm to themselves. They were both 
of them fond enough of each other, and fond enough of 
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life, consequently the idea of suicide ain’t to be enter- 
tained for a moment.” 

“ But suppose they have been made away with, as you 
term it. For what reason has suspicion fallen on me?” 

“ Well, sir, for one or two reasons. People say as how 
you wanted the girl, how the girl wouldn’t have you, how 
you quarrelled, how you threatened to do away with her 
if she didn’t change her mind, and how you've been 
nursing your revenge for weeks on the stretch.” 

“Tt’s a. diabolical lie!” Rex roared. “I never 
uttered a threat against her in my life; I would not 
harm a hair of her head. I would give my own worth- 
less life a hundred times over to be of service to her!” 

“Now, sir, be careful!” Grubb said, holding up his 
finger warningly. ‘“ Whatever you say now may be 
brought up in evidence, you know.” 

“Fividence, indeed!” Rex said, with a mocking 
laugh. “ But let me know what the eyidence is that 
you are working upon.” 

“Well, we're only beginning to hunt it up, as it were ; 
but there’s enough already to warrant you being arrested 
on suspicion.” 

“So I presume, or I should not be here. But let me 
know what it is.” 

“ Well, you see, there’s been a wreck on the reef.” 

“Oh, I did not know that!” 

“It’s so, nevertheless. One body has been washed 
up, and two more were seen by Joshua Snell and Nathan 
Richards when they were out with their boat this 
morning.” 

“ But do they connect me with the wreck also ? ” 

“Well, sir, in a way they do. You see, the vessel 
evidently came on the rocks through a decoy light on 
Loram’s Point.” 


“Yes, I heard about a lantern being found there,” 
Rex answered. 
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“Yes, sir. While the light was on Loram’s Point the 
lantern on Wizard’s Rock was put out; so, you see, there 
appears to be deliberate intention——” 

“Yes, go on!” 

“Well, don’t ’ee see, sir, the man as put the light on 
Loram’s Point most likely put out the light on Wizard’s 
Rock.” 

“How do you make that out?” 

* Well, we will suppose that he wants to wreck a ship 
as is known to be coming down the channel. So he puts 
out the decoy light, then he gets into a boat, rows out to 
the island, climbs up the rope, goes to the lighthouse, 
does away with Andrew and his daughter, smashes the 
lantern, goes down the rope again, finds that his boat has 
parted from the anchor and has drifted out to sea; so he 
climbs up the rope again. When he gets to the top, cuts 
it in two with his pocket-knife. Then he waits till low 
tide and crosses on the reef, for the gale, you know, did 
not spring up until after low water.” 

“Well, did anybody see me do all these dastardly 
things ?” 

“Well, no, sir. But, in the first place, the lantern on 
Loram’s Point has your name on it; in the second place, 
the boat as drifted ashore five miles down the coast is the 
Swallow, which belongs to you. In the third place, you 
was out most of the night, as the servants at your house do 
testify. Consequently all the evidence points to you.” 

“Oh, I see,” Rex answered reflectively. 

Then he took up his spoon and ate the remaining 
portion of his bread and milk in silence. 

“T suppose you don’t know what vessel it was that 
went ashore?” Rex questioned at length. 

“Well, sir, I believe that some news have come to 
Mussel Bay this evening on the subject; but I ain’t at 
liberty to say nothing about it just yet. And now, sir, 
Pll have to leave ’ee for the night,” 
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“ Would you mind letting me have another blanket ? ” 
Rex asked ; “ for this place is horribly cold, as you know 
yourself.” 

“ Well, sir, it ain’t the warmest place in the world, I 
admit, in winter time. In the summer these cells ain’t 
at all uncomfortable, I can assure you.” 

“T can imagine that a man might keep from freezing 
here in July,” Rex said grimly. “But, unless you let me 
have some more clothes, I shall be an icicle in the 
morning.” 

“Well, sir, we don’t want to do that,’ Grubb said, 
rubbing his chin again. “So I'll let ’ee have another 
blanket with pleasure.” 

“Pull it over my head,” Rex said, when at length Grubb 
had brought him an extra blanket. “There, that will do. 
Perhaps I shall be able to sleep, but I very much doubt it.” 

When Grubb’s footsteps had died away along the 
passage, Rex tried to think once more. The hot milk 
had helped to warm his body, and his conversation with 
the policeman had considerably cleared his brain. He 
tried to take up the position of the ordinary outsider, and 
he had to confess that there might be a good deal said on 
their side of the question. Still, on the whole, the story 
was such a clumsy one, and the evidence so vague and 
far-fetched, that he did not feel that he was in very much 
personal danger. Of course, it was very annoying and 
painful that even suspicion should fall upon him. 

He had lived all his life in the neighbourhood. 
Everybody in Mussel Bay had known him from his child- 
hood. Though he had never professed to be a saint, no 
one could point to any wrong that he had done ; and it was 
terribly humiliating that in a case of this kind the people 
of Mussel Bay could even imagine, for a moment, that he 
could descend to such » dreadful and dastardly crime. 

There was no accounting, however, for waves of 
popular feeling. People might be all against him 
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to-day, and all in his favour to-morrow. Nothing in the 
world was more unstable than the opinion of the crowd. 
To-day it was, “ Hail, King of the Jews!” to-morrow, 
“Crucify Him.” It had always been so, probably it 
always would be so. ‘The tide of popular feeling was 
running against him to-day. But by-and-by, when the 
evidence was sifted and shown to be utterly worthless, 
the tide would run in the opposite direction. Those who 
were ready to hang him now would be ready to elect him 
mayor of the town next month. 

So on the whole he was not very much concerned 
about himself. His chief anxiety was about Mary Dean. 
What did her disappearance from the island portend ? 
Was the theory of the policeman a correct one, or was 
there some other explanation ? 

Hour after hour he racked his brain to try to find 
some other answer to the question than that of wilful 
violence. It seemed too horrible to think that Mary 
Dean and her father had been wilfully murdered for the 
sake of gain. And yet the more he thought about it 
the stronger the conviction grew that this was, after all 
the true explanation. Somebody had wanted to lure a 
vessel on the reef. In order to do that it would be 
necessary to quench the true light on Wizard Rock 
and put up a false light on Loram’s Point. Any one 
steering down the Channel in the dark and seeing the 
one light would conclude at once that it was that of the 
lighthouse, and if the vessel was desirous of making for 
quiet water in Mussel Bay, it would, under such circum- 
stances, go straight for the reef and founder at once. 

“Upon my soul, I believe a crime has been com- 
mitted!” he said to himself, with a groan. “ But who 
can be the criminal?” And he ran his thoughts over 
the whole circle of his acquaintances. There was scarcely 
an individual in Mussel Bay that he did not know. 
There was no one living within a mile of the town—or 
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five miles, for that matter—with whom he was not 
more or less acquainted, and there was not one of them 
that he could believe for a moment would descend to 
such a despicable deed. And yet the question as to who 
had done the deed was always of less concern to him 
than the fact that the deed was done. 

If Mary Dean was dead, nothing else very much 
mattered. It might be some satisfaction to hunt down 
the miscreant who had committed the crime. The passion 
of revenge asks “a life for a life.” But when that 
had been successfully accomplished, when the criminal 
had been tracked down, when his life had been forfeited 
on the gallows—what then? No one was the gainer, 
and nothing was restored. 

“Tf Mary is dead,’ he moaned to himself, “I shall 
not mind very much if they hang me. We shall meet 
again all the sooner if they do; and I shall be able to 
explain things, and she will know I loved her, and was 
loyal to her.” 

And with this thought in his mind he fell asleep, and 
dreamed that he was standing on the banks of a deep 
and wide river; that on the farther side was a beautiful 
garden, bathed in sunshine, and resplendent with flowers 
and fruit-trees of all descriptions. On the bank he saw 
Mary Dean, more lovely than he had ever seen her; that 
she lifted her finger and beckoned to him. 

“TI will come to you, Mary!” he cried joyously. “I 
can swim the river easily.” 

But when he tried to throw off his clothes he could 
not move his arms, and when he attempted to walk 
towards the river he could not lift his feet from the 
ground. He struggled and struggled, but could not 
move. Then, with a bitter groan, he opened his eyes, 
and the first glimmer of a new day was creeping faintly 
into his cell. 


CHAPTER VI 
GATHERING EVIDENCE 


oP the following morning Rex was brought before the 

magistrates and remanded for a week, bail being 
refused. Evidence was not accumulating rapidly, but no 
one knew what a day might bring forth, and a week 
might make the chain of evidence complete. 

The name and character and destination of the ship 
that had been Iured to destruction on the rocks had been 
discovered, as well as the number of lives that had been 
lost, but no trace had yet been found of Andrew Dean or 
his foster-daughter. That they might still be alive was 
a possibility too remote to be entertained for a moment. 
There was not an individual in Mussel Bay who did not 
believe they had been foully murdered. And though 
many were unwilling to believe that Rex Villiers could 
descend to so despicable a crime, there was no one else 
upon whom the shadow of a suspicion rested. 

The police having found a clue—and what seemed to 
them to be a remarkably promising clue—followed it up 
with great diligence, and there was no denying that the 
further they advanced with their investigations the 
blacker the case looked against Rex Villiers. 

Thomas Dewhurst and William Best, who frequently 
took provisions to the island, had had a long conversation 
with Andrew Dean only a few days previously, and in this 
conversation Andrew had opened his heart freely to them. 

“ Now, Thomas,” said P.-C. Grubb, solemnly, “I want 
you to tell me exactly what he said.” 
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“But I don’t want to give no evidence,’ Thomas 
said unwillingly. “Rex Villiers has been a very good 
friend to me.’ 

“That is the very reason you strona tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothin’ but the truth.” 

“T don’t see that exactly,’ Thomas demurred. 

“Don’t see it!” said P.-C. Grubb, with a look of sur- 
prise. “ Why, it’s this way, Thomas. If he ain’t guilty, 
then every true word must be in his favour.” 

This, on the face of it, seemed reasonable, though 
Thomas had his doubts. 

“Well,” said the policeman,” if you won’t tell me, 
William will, an’ he’ll have all the honour of it.” 

This threat brought Thomas round at once. The idea 
that William Best might become a more important man 
than he in Mussel Bay was unendurable. 

“Well, it’s this‘way, you know,” Thomas said, scratch- 
ing his head. “William an’ me often take out the 
famerly pervisions 

“ Yes, yes; we know all about that,’ Mr. Grubb said 
impatiently. “What I want to know is what Andrew 
said to you on the occasion of yer last meetin’.” 

“That’s what ?’m comin’ to,” Thomas answered in an 
injured tone. “After Andrew has winded up all the 
pervisions, he sometimes slides down the rope to ‘aye a 
erack wi’ us, It’s wonderful ’ow young he’s kep’, an’ 
the way he climbed up that rope when he’d smoked his 
pipe out was a sight to see.’ 

“ No doubt, no doubt. But you needn’t weary yerself 
with these details. What I want to know is what he 
said to you.” 

“That's what [’m a-comin’ to,’ Thomas answered, 
with a little less of injury and a little more of doggedness 
in his tone. “But, let me see, where was I? Oh, I 
remember now. “I'was the last time I saw ’im, an’ a 
week ago come Thursday. The weather was very fine 
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and warm for the time o’ the year. We had a good 
many pervisions that day, an’ it took Andrew a goodish 
time to haul ’em all up. However, he finished the job 
at last. An’ when he ’ad let down the rope again an’ made 
it fast, he just slithered down as aisy’s a youth of sixteen.” 

“ Well, an’ what then?” 

“ Well, Andrew didn’t seem exactly hisself that day. 
He was quiet-like, an’ didn’t ax so many questions. 
William axed ‘im if he was poorly, or if his gal wasn’t 
so well; an’ with that he brightened up a bit.” 

eee ma 

“Well, he soon turned quiet again, as though he'd 
got somethin’ on his mind. So I up an’ axes him if 
anything was a-troublin’ of his mind.” 

“ And what did he say ?”’ 

“ He said, ‘ Well, Thomas, there’s no denyin’ of it, there 
is.” So I axes ‘im if I could help ’im in any way. An’ 
he says no, it weren’t a matter with which no outsider 
could interfere. He was just worried about what young 
Villiers might do to him and his gal. 

“* Why, what can he do?’ I says at once; ‘he’s a 
very nice sort of a young man, an’ by all accounts is 
terrible fond o’ your gal.’ 

“<«They’re all nice on the outside!’ he says fiercely ; 
‘his father was afore him, and his uncle. They speak 
smooth words wi’ their lips, an’ ’ave poison in their hearts. 
Do you remember my sister Jane?’ And he looked at 
me fierce-like, with a sort of fire in his eyes. 

“« Yes, I remember her very well,’ I says. 

“<« Ah, we've suffered at the hands of them Villiers!’ 
he said. ‘Jane broke her heart; an’ if the present 
young rascal could get hold of my little maid Mary, he’d 
break her heart.’ 

“«No, I don’t think so,’ I said quietly an’ soothingly 
like, for he was gettin’ excited. ‘The present Villiers is 
a different sort; he takes more after his mother.’ 
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“«No, don’t tell me,’ he said angrily; ‘I know ‘em 
too well! It’s in their blood, an’ it’s bound to come out.’ 

“Then for a while neither of us spoke. I thought it 
better to let ’im cool down a bit. So he pulled at his 
pipe slowly for several minutes. Then he says— 

“<«But Mary will ’ave nothin’ to say to him. She 
knows the sort he is.’ 

“<«Then you ‘ave nothin’ to fear,’ I says. 

“« Not on that score,’ he says slowly. ‘No, she told 
him to his face what she thought of him; but, don’t ’ee 
see, by doin’ that she’s made him our enemy for life.’ 

“« Oh, nonsense, Andrew,’ I says soothingly. 

“« No, Thomas, it ain’t no nonsense,’ he said, his eyes 
a-flashin’ up again. ‘I know the sort, an’ they neither 
forget nor forgive. I feel it in my bones that there’s 
trouble in store for us—the Lord only knows what,’ he 
says solemnly; ‘but I feel it’s brewing—that young 
scapegrace means mischief.’ 

“¢You do ’im an injustice, Andrew, I says mildly. 
‘| regard Rex Villiers as a perticler nice young man.’ 

“*WVery likely, he said sadly; ‘them Villiers ’ud 
deceive the very elect.’ 

“<« But nobody could do you no harm out ‘ere on this 
rock,’ I says. 

“I’m not so sure,’ says he, speakin’ slowly aw’ quietly. 
‘Mary was readin’ out of a book to me a few nights ago 
——a terrible excitin’ book *twas, too—about a vendetta.’ 

“« A vendetta, I says; ‘ what’s that ?’ 

“¢ Well,’ says he, ‘I can’t fully explain it; but it’s 
‘bout people who never forgive—who always get their 
revenge in the end; it may be years after, an’ at the ends 
of the earth, but they strike home sooner or later.’ 

“Oh, that’s only in a story-book,’ I says, ‘an’ it 
ain’t worth takin’ notice of.’ | 

“*You think so,’ he says quietly; ‘but I says to 
Mary, “Mary,” I says, “that’s them Villierses all over, 
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They'll strike home when they get the chance.” An’ 
that, Thomas, is what’s troublin’ me.’ 

“So I just bursts out into a laugh. An’ I says— 

‘Andrew,’ says I, ‘if you’ve never anything worse than 
that to trouble you, you may go to bed an’ sleep in peace.’ 

“But nothin’ would make Andrew laugh that day ; 
an’ when he climbed up the rope it was slower-like, as 
if he was thinkin’ of something else all the time.” 

“And was that all he said to you?” Mr. Grubb 
questioned shortly. 

“T’ve told ’ee everything that I can remember jist 
as he said it to me.” 

“It’s interesting, no doubt,” Grubb said reflectively, 
stroking his chin, “ but I fear it ain’t evidence.” 

From interviewing Thomas Dewhurst the constable 
went on to see William Best. 

William was much more yoluble and communicative 
than his companion. He also brought a more active 
imagination to bear on the conversation, and, besides all 
that, he was much less favourably disposed toward Rex 
Villiers than Thomas Dewhurst.’ Hence his account 
of the interview contained a number of inferences that 
had never occurred to Thomas Dewhurst, and was so em- 
broidered with imaginative details that it seemed almost 
a different story, and appeared to be of considerably 
greater value as evidence. 

Mr. Grubb took voluminous notes, and then proceeded 
to interview a farmer of the name of Peters, who was 
reported to have seen Rex Villiers late on the night in 
question on Clinker Downs. 

Adam Peters was cautious and slow of speech, and 
policeman Grubb had considerable difficulty in dragging 
anything out of him. In the end, however, he was 
compelled to admit that late in the evening—he could 
not say how late—he had met Rex Villiers on the downs 
with his face in the direction of Loram’s Point. 
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“Was he near the point?” the constable questioned. 

“Oh no; he was a mile away from it and more.” 

“ Did he continue to walk in the same direction ?” 

“Well, as to that, I couldn’t say. No, I didn’t look. 
I did not think anything of it. People cross the downs 
in all directions at all hours of the day—and night, too, 
for that matter.” 

“Was he carrying a lantern ?” 

“Not a lighted one. Ohno; I’m sure of it.” 

“Was he carrying anything?” 

“Well, he seemed to have a bundle of some kind 
under his arm.” 

“What was it like?” 

“Oh, it was like nothing in particular, as far as [| 
could see. You must remember it was as dark as 
Besowsa lane end.” 

“Then it might have been a lantern ?” 

“Tt might have been anything.” 

“ And you are quite sure it was he ?” 

“Oh yes, I’m sure enough. Everybody knows Rex 
Villiers.” 

“ But you say the night was intensely dark ? ” 

“Ay, but that don’t stop folk from recognising each 
other.” 

“Did you speak to him ?” 

“T just said, ‘Good night,’ as | always do when I 
meet a neighbour in that way.” 

“ And did he reply ?” 

“Oh yes; he said ‘Good night’ also.” 

“But no conversation passed between you ?” 

“ Nothing more than what I have said.” 

“And you noticed nothing suspicious in his manner 
or movements ?” 

“No, I never gave the matter a second thought until 
1 heard what had happened.” 

“ And what opinion have you formed ?” 
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“I don’t know what to think. There seems to me 
no sense in any of it. There’s no connection between 
the two things. If he wanted to kill the gal, why should 
he want to wreck a ship also? It looks to me as if 
there had been more than one individual on the job.” 

“I suppose you remember no wrecking in your time?” 

“Oh no. Iremember as a lad hearing my old grand- 
father tell stories of the carryings on along this coast :1 
his time. But the lighthouses and coastguards and 
those things have put an end to it long ago.” 

“And yet, you see, it was done only two nights ago.” 

“Ay; but who profits by it? What was the object 
of it? Nothing of value has been washed ashore. It 
wasn’t any proper wrecking. It seems to have been a 
piece of pure mischief, devilry—nothing more nor less.” 

“Oh, well, Mr. Peters, we haven’t got to the bottom 
ot it yet.” And P.-C. Grubb marched away to interview 
the servants at Kessel Bank. 

This he found to be the toughest job he had yet under- 
taken. Rex was a favourite with every man and boy about 
the place, as well as with the servants in the house. But 
Mr. Grubb was a man of resource. On the previous day 
some of the servants had unwittingly let out the fact 
that their young master had been out most of the night. 

This, in the estimation of Mr. Grubb, was one of the 
most damning facts that had yet been brought against Rex. 

Where had he been? In what manner had he spent 
the night? There might, of course, be satisfactory 
answers to these questions. But in the face of what had 
happened, the fact was painfully suspicious. Respectable 
people spent their nights at home in bed. And when 
they did not do so there was always some urgent and 
satisfactory reason. No reason had been giyen for the 
absence of Rex Villiers from his home from ten o’clock 
in the evening to five o’clock the next morning. 

Mr. Grubb found all the servants in a distinctly 
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non-committal mood. They would deny nothing and they 
would affirm nothing. The time for kissing the Bible 
had not yet arrived, and in the mean while they would 
say nothing that would throw suspicion on their master. 

Mr. Grubb was suavely diplomatic. By keeping his 
eyes and ears open he discovered that the stable-boy was 
the culprit. It was he who had let the secret out. He 
had been up very early in the morning and had seen his 
master return. 

Two hours later Mr. Grubb found Billy Flint alone, 
and made the most of his opportunity. Billy had a very 
wholesome fear of the man in blue; and when the con- 
stable threatened him with the terrors of the law, poor 
Billy succumbed. 

He had been up most of the night himself; a valuable 
colt had been taken ill. He had been to his master’s 
room once or twice during the night, but found it empty 
each time. 

“But why did you go tohis room?” the policeman asked. 

“Well, you see, sur, the cowlt seemed to me to be 
vetting wuss, an’ I did’n’ knaw what to do for the best.” 

“ And you found that he was not in bed ?” 

“Hewer'n’t not only not in bed, he wer’n’t in the house.” 

“You are quite sure of that?” 

“J wish you wouldn’t ax me so many questions, for 
I’ve twold ’ee all I knaw,” Billy replied tremulously. “An’ 
I’m afraid you mean what I say to go agin Master Rex.” 

“Nothing of the sort, Billy,’ Mr. Grubb replied 
briskly. “ Nothing of the sort, can assure you. If your 
master is innocent, nothing but the truth can set him free.” 

But Billy shook his head and looked perplexed. 

“Now tell me,” said the policeman, with an insinuating 
smile, “what time was it when your master returned ?” 

“Well, I should say ’twas between four and five. I 
couldn’t say to half an hour.” 

* And was he calm and collected, as it were? ” 
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Billy looked puzzled. 

“T don’t know ’bout calm,” he said; “but the wind 
was beginning to blow purty stiff.” 

“T mean—did Master Rex seem excited ?” 

“ He was put out at findin’ the cowlt so bad.” 

“But did he seem flurried an’ hot an’ all that, as if 
he'd been engaged in violent exercise ? ” 

“ Well, no, he did not !” 

“He seemed quite cool ?” 

“Why, in course; why shouldn’t he be?” 

“And were his clothes quite dry ?” 

“As dry as yours are, as far as I know!” Billy 
answered doggedly. 

Mr. Grubb looked disappointed. 

“ Were his boots very wet?” he asked, after a pause, 

“T never looked at em. We went straight into the 
stable, and he ’elped me to drench the cowlt,” 

Mr. Grubb rubbed his chin for several moments with- 
out speaking. Then, with a hurried “Good afternoon, 
Billy,” he walked away. 

On the whole, he was very well satisfied with his day’s 
work, The evidence he had got together might not be 
conclusive, but it all pointed in the same direction. 

The inquest on the body washed ashore would be 
opened the next day. If it could be found that the ves- 
sel went ashore through a decoy light on Loram’s Point, 
then the verdict would be one of wilful murder against 
the person or persons who put the light on the point. 

“It won’t be necessary to prove that the Deans have 
been made away with,” Mr. Grubb said to himself, “It’s 
a hanging case without that. I’m sorry for the young 
fellow, an’ I’m sorry for his mother, an’ I’m sorry for his 
sister—who’s a lovely girl, an’ there ain’t no denying of 
it—but, well, I fear he’ll ’ave to swing. Things ’1l come 
out at the inquest to-morrow as will surprise a lot of 


people, and I reckon will surprise Rex Villiers most of all.” 


CHAPTER VII 
RETROSPECTIVE 


FTER some formal evidence the coroner’s inquest 
was adjourned so that one or two important wit- 
nesses might be able to appear. 

Mussel Bay was more excited than it had been for 
a generation. Though the fate of the Deans still 
remained wrapped in mystery, the secret of the wreck 
was at last made known, and the whole district was on 
the qui vive in consequence. 

“To think of it!” the gossips said one to another. 

“Had it been a furren ship and a furren owner it 
wouldn’t have seemed half so bad. But John Treverbyn’s 
yacht, and he a-comin’ to his native place, to see his old 
friends, perhaps to build docks, or start a railway! It 
was not only a crime, but foolishness and shortsighted- 
ness of the worst description.” 

John 'T'reverbyn had not been seen in Mussel Bay for 
over twenty years, and it was sometimes thought that 
his native place would never see him again. He had 
grown rich and influential. He counted his gold, people 
said, by millions, and might aspire to the highest com- 
mercial positions that the world had to offer. 

News of his wonderful success constantly reached 
Mussel Bay, and recalled to the older race of people 
stories of his boyhood and youth. 

These stories chiefly related to his poverty and to 
the dogged way he had faced difficulties and triumphed 
over them. 
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Left an orphan at the age of twelve, without a friend 
or relative in the world, he had fought his battle alone 
and single-handed, and had won all along the line. 

For the first few years the struggle had been hard 
enough and bitter enough to have crushed and driven to 
despair a heart less hopeful and determined than his own. 
People said that he was proud and conceited, and had 
notions much too high for his station. Consequently the 
friendless lad received very little sympathy or help from 
the people of Mussel Bay. The older people believed it 
was their special prerogative to keep the young people 
humble, and to check in them the risings of ambition ; 
and, as it was clear that John Treverbyn cherished ambi- 
tions of no ordinary kind, and put on airs that did not 
in the least become him, they set to work with much 
diligence to nip these evils in the bud. 

On the other hand, the young people did not take 
very kindly to him. It was not that he made any pre- 
tence of superiority, for he did not. It was the fact that 
he was superior, and they could not shut their eyes to 
the fact. At evening school he outdistanced them all, 
and they did not like it. He did with absolute ease 
what they could not do at all, and they resented it. 

Moreover, as a lad he kept himself to himself. [He 
spent evenings in reading which they gave to play, 
while the work he took in hand he did go well that 
he was never short of employment. By the age of 
nineteen it was said that he was as good a blacksmith as 
Dick Short, as good a mason as Luke Brown, and as 
good a carpenter as Isaac Green. 

At twenty he set up in business for himself as builder 
and contractor, and for a year prospered at it. But 
Mussel Bay was too small for his ambition; he wanted 
more scope. He might remain twenty years in Mussel 
Bay and be no further advanced along the road to fortune 
than he was now. 
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Moreover, his success made him enemies. People ike 
the Villiers, the Roscommons, and the Pentues, looked 
down upon him as though he was of inferior clay to 
themselves, and predicted that in the end he would find 
himself in the workhouse, if not in gaol. 

So, waiting his opportunity, John Treverbyn sold his 
business and went abroad; some people said to the States, 
others said to South America, But in less than two 
years he was back again, and apparently more prosperous 
than ever. 

Why he had come, or whether he intended to stay, no 
one appeared to know. But two months later the truth 
came out. He had come home to marry Amy Dimsdale, 
the belle of Mussel Bay, and the only young lady with 
a fortune in her own right. 

Mussel Bay was amazed and dumfounded. Amy 
belonged to what was termed the quality. The Villiers 
und Roscommons were her guardians. Moreover, it was 
understood that Hamer Todd was her favoured suitor— 
that, as a matter of fact, the disposition of some property 
depended on her marrying him. 

Be that as it may, two days after she came of age she 
upset all calculations by announcing that she was going 
to marry John Treverbyn. 

Henry Villiers (Iex’s father) was furious, while Ralph 
Ktoscommon threatened all kinds of legal pains and 
penalties. The only interested individual who took the 
matter philosophically was Hamer Todd. He declared 
that John Treverbyn was not only a lucky dog, but a 
plucky dog, and deserved all he got. He went to the 
wedding breakfast and made a speech, and was allowed, 
it was said, as a special mark of John Treverbyn’s favour, 
to kiss the bride. 

And yet the wedding-day nearly ended in a tragedy. 
It was growing dusk—for the month was November— 
when they drove away in a carriage and pair to catch the 
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train at Hoolton station. Suddenly, halfway down a 
steep hill, the horses started and became unmanageable, 
and rushed furiously down the incline. One of the wheels 
of the carriage came off, the driver was thrown from his 
seat, the horses swerved and fell over a low parapet into 
a river, dragging the front wheels of the carriage with 
them. ! 

John Treverbyn and his bride were shaken and not 
a little alarmed; but that was all. And that was the 
last ever seen of them in the neighbourhood of Mussel Bay. 

Two years later, in a distant land, the young wife 
passed out into the great silence, leaving John with a 
week-old babe, which, in the bitterness of his soul, he 
christened Mary. 

For a year John was almost demented. He did not 
care what happened to him. His very prosperity seemed 
to add to his misery, and the sight of the child seemed 
to tear open the wound afresh. Then, gradually, the 
keen edge of his grief began to wear away, and the 
details of his large and increasing business filled his 
thoughts once more. 

A few months later he contracted for a new railway 
line in the north of Brazil, an undertaking that would 
occupy several years, and which would necessitate hig 
constant supervision, 

And now arose the question: What should he do 
with his two-year-old baby? The unpeopled and un- 
drained country, together with the tropical climate, 
would be fatal to the little life; moreover, he would be 
able to give to it no attention at all. 

So he wrote to his old friend Henry Moore—who was 
curate of St. Mary’s when he was a young man, and was 
now vicar of Overlow, in Devyon—and asked him if he 
would allow his little Mary, with her middle-aged nurse, 
to live at the Vicarage for a few years. 

Henry Moore read the letter in silence, and with a 
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look of intense surprise in his eyes; and then passed it 
on. to his wife. 

She also read it in silence, and then looked at her 
husband without speaking. 

“ Well, Margaret ?” he questioned. 

“Well?” she responded, after another moment of 
silence. 

“The terms are most handsome,’ he said. And he 
turned his head and looked out of the window. 

“ And we have no children of our own,” she remarked 
thoughtfully. 

“The living of Overlow is not by any means a rich 
one,” he said casually. 

“And the Vicarage is really much larger than we 
need.” 

“That is so, Still, two people would make a lot of 
difference.” 

“A child has a wonderful power of brightening up a 
place—at least, so people say.” And she sighed. 

“The extra money would be very welcome to us 
both.” And he turned and looked at her. 

“Tt would be a pity to have your studies disturbed,” 
she said. “People can’t write books, they say, when 
there is a lot of noise about.” 

“As far as 1 am concerned I should be glad of a 
little more noise, for the place is oppressively quiet 
sometimes.” 

“Then you think you would not mind a baby in the 
house?” 

“JT should not mind it for myself; but all the trouble, 
Margaret, would fall on you.” 

“Oh, Henry, a child would be no trouble at all. In- 
deed—indeed ” But she did not finish the sentence. 

For another moment or two he looked at her without 
speaking. ‘The thought of a hundred and fifty a year 
being added to his income was a very enticing one. It 
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would really be all the difference between affluence and 
respectable poverty. 

“Well, Margaret, it is for you to decide,” he said at 
length. 

“Oh, Henry, I think I should like it!” she said, 
with a rush of tears to her eyes, 

“ Really, Margaret ?” 

“Yes, really, Henry.” 

“Iam so glad! The money will be so welcome!” 

“And the child will be sunshine.” 

So an answer was sent to Treverbyn that very night, 
and in a few weeks came a cheque for a hundred pounds 
to furnish a nursery, with an extra bedroom, and an 
intimation that the nurse and child would follow in 
about a fortnight. 

Henry Moore and his wife entered into the work of 
furnishing the nursery with infinite zest and enjoyment. 
They felt that a new interest had come into their life, 
and a new joy into their hearts. For weeks they lived on 
the tiptoe of expectation and of delightful anticipation. 

Scarcely was the nursery completed when another 
letter came, announcing the name of the ship that the 
nurse and child would sail by, and the probable date of 
her arrival in Plymouth, also a cheque for the first 
half-year’s maintenance. 

Henry Moore looked at the cheque for seventy-five 
pounds, and his eyes sparkled. The nurse and child 
would not cost half that to keep. 

On the date named Henry and his wife journeyed to 
Plymouth to meet the travellers. The vessel had not 
arrived; but she came in on the following day, bringing 
her human cargo from the other side of the world. 

The vicar and his wife could hardly contain them- 
selves with excitement. Every face was scanned with the 
utmost eagerness, but none answering to the description 
stood on the deck to greet them. 
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In a few minutes their excitement had given place 
to consternation. The captain saw them in his own 
cabin along with the purser and chief steward—a look 
of painful distress was on each face. 

What had become of the nurse and child none of 
them knew. Their luggage was on board. Their 
passage-money had been paid. As a matter of fact 
they had come on board themselves several hours before 
the ship sailed. 

The stewardess, however, was ill at the time, and 
had reported nothing. The weather was rough when 
the ship left port, and the absence of passengers from 
the table was a usual occurrence for the first few days. 

When the stewardess at length incidentally remarked 
on a certain state-room being empty, the purser at once 
looked into the matter; but the ship was then several 
days out from land. 

he ship had been searched from end to end, but not 
a trace of the missing nurse or child could be found. 
Of course, it was just possible they had been left behind 
at the port of embarkation, and, if so, they would be 
advised of the fact in due course. ‘The captain was 
greatly disappointed that they had not already been 
informed by telegraph. 

Henry Moore and his wife stared at the captain, 
while he was talking, in dumb wonder and misery. ‘The 
shock was so sudden and unexpected that they seemed 
for the moment to be deprived of the powerof speech. It 
seemed to them like the end of a beautiful hope and dream. 

That evening they journeyed silently and sadly back 
to Overlow, taking the luggage with them. The dis- 
appointment was so great “that they had not yet the 
courage to talk about it. Now and then they looked at 
each other wistfully and pathetically. But neither of 
them knew until now how much they had looked forward 
to having a little child in the house. 
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They were not without hope, however, that time 
would bring an explanation of the mystery. For this 
reason they did not write to John Treverbyn; they 
agreed that it would be better to wait for developments. 
So the days slipped away, and grew into weeks, and no 
news came of the missing child or her nurse. 

Then came a letter from John Treverbyn, asking for 
news. He was afraid a letter had got lost. He knew 
that the vessel had reached Plymouth in safety, but he 
wanted news of his baby girl. 

Henry Moore retired to his study, and for several 
hours fought the hardest battle of his life. It would be 
so easy to keep John Treverbyn in ignorance, and at the 
Same time draw the yearly allowance. He had been 
building so much on the extra income, and in imagina- 
tion at least had mortgaged so much of it in books and 
travel and little luxuries for his wife. 

Oh, it was hard to come down again to the stern 
pinch and grind after revelling in affluence for so many 
weeks! And, besides, the wanderers might turn up yet 
safe and sound. 

Should he write that the nurse was ill, but that the 
child was well and happy, and trust to the chapter of 
accidents for the rest ? 

John Treverbyn would not return to England again 
for many years ; but suppose the nurse and child never 
turned up! What then? 

And the devil at Henry Moore’s elbow whispered an 
easy way out of the difficulty. It would be easy to write 
that the nurse had died, and it would be equally easy to 
substitute another child for the one that was lost. 

“Think what it will mean to you,” whispered the 
tempter. “John Treverbyn is a rich man and generous. 
A hundred pounds to him is no more than a hundred 
pence to you. Besides, he will increase the allowance 
as time goes on, He will make a handsome grant for 
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her education. He will provide for a hundred luxuries 
that scarcely occur to you. You will be able to grow 
rich out of the extras, and be independent of every one.’ 

‘Then the door opened, and his wife came into the room; 
but Henry Moore had not the courage to look at her. 

“Tt seems almost a pity to increase Mr. Treverbyn’s 
anxiety,” she said casually, “especially when we may 
hear good news any day.” 

colt will be a terrible disappointment if they never 
turn up,” he said, without lifting his eyes. “J never 
thought I should have built so much upon it.” 

“Tt will be like being turned out of Paradise,’ she 
answered. “The heart of a woman hungers for the 
prattle of a child in the house.” 

It was the first time she had said-so much to her 
husband. 

He lifted his head suddenly, and looked at her. 

“You had set your heart upon the little maid?” he 
questioned. 

“JT am afraid I had,” she said. 

“But any other child would do just as well; you have 
never seen her.” 

“No; but I had pictured her in imagination.” 

And she turned round again and walked slowly out 
of the room. 

Henry sat back in his chair and groaned. His wife 
had not helped him in the battle he was fighting. 
Should he take her into his confidence, set out before 
her the thoughts that had been passing through his mind, 
or should he take the final and irrevocable step alone ? 

The tempter was still at his elbow goading him on. 
‘The moment was the most agonising in his life. 

He took up his pen at length, and began to write 
rapidly, with set teeth and a resolute look in his eyes. 
His face was ashen, and big drops of perspiration rolled 
down his forehead, 
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He did not pause in his writing until he reached the 
end of the letter; then, without reading it, he placed it 
in an envelope, sealed, stamped, and addressed it. 

His hat hung behind the door. He seized it at once, 
and rushed down the stairs. He did not notice that he 
had only slippers on his feet. The garden paths were 
wet, the village road was muddy, but he did not heed. 
He seemed afraid to pause, afraid to look back. ‘The 
avenger of blood might be at his heels, so swiftly did he 
hurry in the direction of the post-office. 

He dropped the letter into the box without looking 
at it; he heard it fall with a little thud. Then, with a 
gasp, he turned away, and began slowly to retrace his 
steps. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE WANDERER’S RETURN 


ENRY MOORE never told any one how great had 

been his temptation, nor how nearly he had come 

to selling his soul for gain. Those were secrets sacred 

to himself and God. He did not even take his wife into 

his confidence. He had not the courage to let her know 
how weak he had been. 

Meanwhile his letter was speeding across the seas, 
and in due course reached John Treverbyn in his far-off 
Brazilian home. 

John read the letter like a man dazed, and then 
hurried away to the coast. Inquiries were set on foot 
in all directions. Messages ran along the wires to this 
port and that. John Treverbyn did everything that 
human skill and ingenuity could devise, in order to get 
news of his missing child, but without avail. The con- 
clusion was that during some night of storm they had 
fallen overboard. 

For many a long month John felt too bitter and 
rebellious to pray, too angry and despairing to seek con- 
solation from God. He returned to his work in gloomy 
silence, and tried to find consolation in doing the work 
himself that he had been in the habit of delegating to 
other people. 

He kept up no correspondence with his old friends 
in England. Mussel Bay became little more than a 
name to him. Every tie that united him to the old 
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life had been broken. The memory of wife and child 
seemed to him sometimes like a dream. 

And still the loveless, uneventful years crept on, and 
he became more and more immersed in business, He 
grew rich in spite of himself—so rich that he hardly 
took the trouble to count his gains; so rich that money 
for its own sake had no longer any power to charm him. 
But the demands of his ever-increasing business left him 
no time for reflection. He became a slave to conditions 
which he himself had largely created. He had less time 
for amusement and recreation than the navvies who worked 
on his railways. 

One night, as he lay tossing in his bed, unable to 
sleep, something—he knew not what—sent his thoughts 
straying back over the past. He fancied himself a boy 
again, poor and friendless, and yet cherishing in his 
heart a bright and unconquerable hope. He saw himself 
running errands in the cobbled streets of Mussel Bay; saw 
the fishing-boats rocking idly on the still waters, sheltered 
by the reef and the Wizard’s Rock; saw the low, white- 
washed lighthouse on the lonely island; saw the River 
Kessel running inland from the western side of the bay. 

Then the scene changed. 

He was in the little Methodist chapel. How vividly 
everything came back to him! ‘The oak-grained pulpit 
perched high against the wall; the square singing-pew, 
with its wheezy harmonium just below; the round-topped 
windows, with their narrow circles of coloured glass; the 
flat ceiling, with its wonderfully wrought centre-piece ; 
the hanging chandelier that he had never ceased to admire. 

Now all the people stood up to sing. 

John Treverbyn closed his eyes, and lay quite still. 
How familiar the old tune was; how distinctly the nasal 
tones of Simeon Blight rang out. The words also were 
as familiar as the tune, though he had not recalled them 
for more than twenty years— 
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“ Vain his ambition, noise, and show, 
Vain are the cares that rack his mind; 
He heaps up treasures mixed with woe, 
And dies and leaves them all behind,” 


Instantly the past vanished, as if by magic. He was 
back again in the worrying and anxious present. A 
hundred duties waited him at the dawn of day; a hun- 
dred questions clamoured for an answer; and still the 
refrain of the hymn rang in his ears— 


«He heaps up treasures mixed with woe, 
And dies and leaves them all behind.” 


John Treverbyn turned over on his side, and once 
more courted sleep. But sleep would not come. A train 
of thought had been set in motion which he had no 
power to control. A thousand memories seemed to 
hammer at the door. 

During the next few days John was more than 
usually restless and ill at ease. One question haunted 
him from daylight to dark. Why should he toil and 
moil and grow rich when he was alone in the world ? 

The work he was doing now could be done by others, 
and just as well. There was no longer any necessity 
that he should worry over every detail. It would be 
more charitable to pay other people to look after the 
work than go on pocketing all the money himself. 

This idea, once having taken root, grew, and grew 
rapidly. It was time that he took a holiday; time that 
he visited his native land; time that he began to use 
some of his money for the good of other people; time 
that he considered the true end of life. 

By-and-by he began to discuss the matter with some 
of his acquaintances, but they shook their heads with an 
air of perplexity. The idea of using his money for the 
good of others did not appeal to them. 

“Tt is certainly time you took a holiday,” they said ; 
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“time you began to enjoy life and get a bit of pleasure 
out of the world. Why don’t you buy a yacht, as you are 
so fond of the sea, and just cruise around to your heart’s 
delight ? Oh my, what a time you might have!” 

“T never thought of that,” John said, with a look of 
peculiar interest in his eyes. 

“It’s just the thing for a rich man without encum- 
brances,’ they said. “You can always choose your own 
company ; can go where you like, and stay as long as 
you like. You will be independent of hotels, except 
when you push inland; you will have your own servants 
around you, and will be able to get your food cooked 
in any way you like.” 

John lay awake a good deal of the night reflecting 
on the advice he had received, and by morning his mind 
was made up. 

* * # Ba + 4 

Tt was a proud day for John Treverbyn when he first 
trod the deck of the Guinevere. There was no doubt 
she had cost him a lot of money. How much, he did 
not know, for he was not at all anxious to inquire closely 
into the matter. But since she was his first real extrava- 
gance in the five-and-forty years of his life, he felt no 
compunction of conscience. . 

So he sailed away to Europe in his own steam yacht. 
He had toiled and moiled and grubbed for gold long 
enough. Now he would see the world and enjoy himself. 

Whether he would visit Mussel Bay or no he had not 
decided yet. For many things he would like to visit the 
old place again. It was his home, the place of his birth, 
the scene of his early struggles and triumphs. More- 
over, it was the birthplace also of the sweet and gentle 
woman who had been his wife for two brief years. And 
for her sake, as well as for his own, he would like to look 
upon the old place again. 

Yet, on the other hand, he was not at all sure that 
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such a visit would not yield him more pain than plea- 
sure. He reflected that a man had very rarely any 
honour among his own people. Besides, a new genera- 
tion had sprung up since he went away, And most of 
the older people that he had looked up to and reverenced 
as a lad had been laid to rest in St. Mary’s churchyard. 

Then he could not forget that the important people 
of Mussel Bay would bear him no love or respect. The 
Pentues and Roscommons and Villierses would all have 
a grudge against him. Not only because he had married 
Amy Dimsdale, but because he had dared to grow rich, 
and had left them in the rear in the matter of worldly 
possessions. 

Apart from these, however, he thought most other 
people would be pleased to see him, and it would be no 
little triumph to cast anchor in Mussel Bay and see the 
people crowd on the beach in open-eyed wonder. 

That, however, was a matter for later consideration. 
There were many places he wanted to visit first. 

During June and July the Guinevere ploughed the 
deep clear waters of the fjords of Norway. August saw 
her in the Baltic ports; and September and October 
found her on the lochs of Scotland, and early November 
saw her getting ready for a winter cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

John Treverbyn was getting to be quite a sailor, and 
was vastly enjoying his free and comparatively idle life. 

He was still somewhat undecided whether to call at 
Mussel Bay on his way down Channel or wait until his 
return from the Mediterranean in the spring, when cir- 
cumstances—as they often do in such cases—decided the 
matter for him. An accident to the steering-gear and 
a sudden fall of the barometer convinced the skipper 
that it would be wisdom to make for the nearest port. 

“ Where are we now ?” John asked, when the skipper 
made known to him the state of affairs. 
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The skipper at once got out a chart and spread it on 
the table. 

“TI calculate we are just here,” he said, pointing out 
the spot with a toothpick. 

“Then the nearest port is Mussel Bay ?” John said, 
with a little flutter at his heart. 

“It is not only the nearest port, but it is the only 
safe port of call for many a mile along this coast.” 

“Ah, yes, I remember; this coast is badly off for 
harbours, and I fear not too well supplied with lights.” 

“ We ought to make the Wizard within the next half. 
hour,” the skipper answered. And he turned and made 
his way once more on deck. 

John followed him after a few minutes. The engines 
were working at half-speed. The night was intensely 
dark, the sea smooth, though every now and then a low 
moan came out of the darkness, like the echo of a dying 
storm, 

John went on the bridge, and stood by the side of 
the captain, 

“Tm afraid we are in for a gale before morning,” the 
skipper said. “The mercury’s running down with a 
gallop.” 

“That's awkward, with the steering-gear out of 
order,” John replied. 

“We ought to round the Wizard before it breaks. 
I’m surprised we’ve not made the light before this.” 
And the skipper peered anxiously through the darkness. 

“ You see, the engines are only working half-speed,” 
John said reflectively. : 

“Tve made full allowance for that,” was the reply. 
“ But we're certain to sight the Wizard in a few minutes 
now.” 

Then a low moan came up across the sea out of the 
impenetrable darkness, and a puff of wind shook the 
canvas above them. 

EF 
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“Tf our rudder were all right I would not mind a 
bit,” the skipper said, after a pause. “I'd head her sea- 
ward and risk the wind.” 

“We'd better have everything in readiness in case of 
accidents,” John said a little anxiously. “I'll see to the 
lifeboat myself’ And, without waiting for a reply, he 
hurried down to the deck. 

A few minutes later the watch forward sang out, 
“Light on the starboard bow, sir.” 

The captain caught his breath, and signalled at once 
to the man at the wheel. He had been looking for the 
light in the wrong direction. 

John Treverbyn came on to the bridge again. 

“We are all right now,” he said. “But we shall 
have to keep close under the light.” 

“You know the Channel?” the skipper inquired. 

“Oh, very well. At least, I used to know it, and I 
don’t expect it’s altered since I was a lad.” 

“Tt seems a feeble light,” the skipper said, looking 
steadily at the teeble ray that pierced the gloom. “TI 
understood there was a good lantern on the Wizard.” 

“Not very good, | think,” John replied. “ Besides, 
we must remember that this is an exceptionally dark 
night. One cannot see a quarter of the boat’s length.” 

“T should think it is dark,” the skipper grunted, 
“T shall be thankful when we’ve safely rounded the 
Wizard.” 

And another low boom came up out of the dark and 
distant space, and another puff of wind shook the shrouds. 

“We shall be safe enough inside the reef before the 
storm breaks,’ John remarked, after a pause; and he 
walked to the other end of the bridge. 

He was much more excited than he realised. It was 
not merely the coming storm that played upon his 
nerves. He was close upon the home of his childhood, 
and a thousand memories of the past stole over his brain. 
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Did any of his old acquaintances expect him? he 
wondered. Of course, they knew that he was in Europe, 
or, at least, in European waters. The doings of the 
Guinevere -had been chronicled in many of the papers. 
He had seen paragraphs relating to himself, and of his 
approaching visit to his old home. The knights of the 
quill had evidently taken it for granted that when he 
left the Clyde, Mussel Bay would be one of the next 
ports of call. . Possibly, therefore, his old friends would 
be expecting him. 

“ Ah, well, I shall be glad to see them!” he reflected. 
“There’s Simeon Blight and Joshua Snell, and Thomas 
Dewhurst and Andrew Dean. I suppose they’re getting 
old men by this, if they have not been laid under the 
turf. Then there’s my old acquaintance, Hamer Todd. 
I wonder what’s become of him? A queer fish was 
Hamer, and yet I must say he behaved remarkably well. 
If anybody had reason for resenting my marrying Amy 
Dimsdale it was Hamer. Of course, he never loved her; 
but her little fortune would have been a great thing to 
him, Yes, Hamer behaved very handsomely, and I 
should like to see him again.” 

Then his thoughts ran off to others. Harry Villiers 
was dead, and so was old Squire Pentue. But what of 
Ralph Roscommon? Had he also been joined to his 
fathers? And what of their descendants? A new 
generation had sprung up during the last twenty years. 

John Treverbyn forgot the blackness of the night 
and the gathering storm in thinking of the past. 

The gusts of wind that came up out of the darkness 
were more frequent now, and the distant moaning of the 
sea more loud and persistent. 

“We're none too soon,” the skipper said, coming up 
to John’s side. “The storm will be upon us directly.” 

John started, and then stared straight ahead into the 
darkness, 
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“We ought to see the lights of Mussel Bay directly,” 
he said. 

High above them a thin yellow gleam was shooting 
out into the inky night. 

“The Wizard’s lights burn steadily, if feebly,” the 
skipper said. 

“ Ay, it’s a welcome and friendly beacon,” John an- 
swered; and he descended once more to the deck. 

He had been keeping watch all night, and was getting 
desperately tired and sleepy. But he felt that there was 
no rest for him until the Guinevere was at anchor in the 
more or less sheltered waters of Mussel Bay. 

At last they were rounding the island. In a few 
minutes now they would see the twinkling harbour lights. 
All the houses would be in darkness, of course, except 
where anxious watchers bent over the couches of the sick. 

John felt his heart beating fast. Suddenly a sound 
like the roar of breakers fell on his ears, the next moment 
a sudden jar and shock threw him off his balance and 
sent him sprawling on the deck. He was on his feet 
again in a moment. 

The captain shouted orders for the engines to be 
reversed. ‘There was a horrible sound below like the 
ripping of canvas. The Guinevere leaped back into 
deep water. he firemen and engineers struggled on to 
the slanting deck, the water hissed and screamed in the 
stokehole. The Guinevere raised her propeller high into 
the air, shuddered for a moment, as if afraid to take the 


fatal plunge, and then disappeared beneath the unre- 
membering sea. 


CHAPTER Ix 
UNDER COVER OF DARKNESS 


AMER TODD was not the man to wear his heart 
upon his sleeve, or take strangers into his con- 
fidence, or talk about other people’s affairs in public, or 
do any of the other foolish things that simple-minded 
men are sometimes in the habit of doing. Neither was 
Hamer the man to forget a wrong or to forgive an injury, 
or trouble himself about moral niceties. 

If ever Hamer had a conscience he early in life got 
rid of it. A sensitive conscience is apt to be a trouble- 
some thing, and men who give heed to its voice are often 
prevented from doing what in their hearts they would 
very much like to do. 

Whenever Hamer thought of himself it was always as 
an ill-used man—a most unfortunate individual. The 
world had been against him from the start. He had seen 
one after another of his hopes decay like frost-nipped 
flowers. 

He had cherished his ambitions as most youths do, 
but none of his ambitions had been realised. He had 
seen himself supplanted by others again and again. Be- 
fore he could step down into the pool of good fortune 
some other, more nimble or quick-witted than himself, 
had stepped in before him, and the good things of the 
world that ought to have been his had been carried off 
by somebody much less worthy. 

All this had made Hamer bitter and revengeful. He 
hated the world, and he despised most of the people in 
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it. But, like the cautious man that he was, he kept all his 
bitterness to himself. He never let his neighbours know 
that he was envious of their good fortune. He never in- 
dicated to his enemies that his turn would come, and that 
in time he would be even with them. He never showed 
his teeth, however angry he might be. The control he 
had over his own feelings was something extraordinary. 

Hence, many a man believed that he was Hamer’s very 
eood friend when he was nothing of the kind. It was just 
Hamer’s way. He had a steady purpose in view which 
he never lost sight of. He had been outstripped in the 
race of life, and outwitted and cheated in the game he 
had tried to play. But he never showed any resent- 
ment. He came up smiling after every defeat. He 
shook his enemies cordially by the hand, and spoke to 
them in the most pleasant fashion. But he never forgot, 
and he never slackened in his ultimate purpose. 

But there was one man he hated more than all the 
others put together, and that man was John Treyerbyn. 
John and he had been boys together, though occupying 
very different positions in the social scale. John was a 
fatherless lad, often hungry, sometimes barefooted, and 
nearly always in rags; while he belonged to the middle 
class, had been carefully brought up, had received a fair 
education, and had expectations of a fortune when he 
came of age. 

When they were lads together he had Tones down 
on John 'Treverbyn, had sometimes made him his fag, 
had sneered at his moral scruples, and had laughed his 
ambitions to scorn. 

And yet this ragged, friendless lad had prospered, 
had secured the prizes all along the line, had turned 
even his misfortune to good account. While he, Hamer 
Todd, who had started life on the crest of the wave, and 
seemingly had all the world before him, had been left 
stranded, high and dry, and for the last twenty years had 
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been living from hand to mouth, and frequently on very 
short commons at that. 

Still, he could have forgiven John Treverbyn’s pros- 
perity if he had kept himself from crossing his path. To 
have outstripped him in the race for fortune was a matter 
that he could have overlooked. But when John Tre- 
verbyn robbed him of the girl he loved—and in robbing 
him of Amy Dimsdale had also robbed him of his worldly 
fortune, and of all his prospects in life—that was not a 
matter that could be put aside as of no account. 

That was a wrong that burned its way to the very 
bone—a wrong that nothing could atone for, an insult 
that not even blood could wash away! 

Not content with this, John Treverbyn had actually 
invited him to the wedding-breakfast, had flaunted his 
triumph before his eyes, had mocked his misery by 
parading his own happiness. That invitation to the 
wedding-breakfast he considered the greatest insult of 
all—an insult that rankled in the heart so deeply that not a 
hundred years, if he lived so long, would wipe out the scar. 

It is true he need not have gone to the wedding- 
breakfast unless he had chosen to do so, He could have 
sulked in silence and out of sight, as most other men would 
have done, or he could have quarrelled with John Trever- 
byn to his face. He could have charged him with bad faith 
and treachery, and had his revenge in a stand-up fight. 

But that was not Hamer Todd’s way. Anything so 
public was not his way of doing things. It is true his 
subtle plotting before the marriage had miscarried. John 
Treverbyn somehow seemed to bear a charmed life. He 
had escaped all the snares and pit-falls that had been 
laid for him. He had reached his wedding morning un- 
scathed, and the good vicar had tied the irrevocable knot. 

So Hamer went to the wedding-breakfast. Not that 
he had pocketed his pride or that he cherished feelings 
of forgiveness in his heart. He did not know what 
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opportunities might be presented during the afternoon. 
Accidents sometimes happened in the most unexpected 
ways, and men who saw the sunrise did not always see 
the sunset. 

So Hamer made a speech at the wedding-breakfast 
and extolled the virtues and charms of the bride, and 
expatiated on the courage and energy and pluck of the 
bridegroom, and wished for them much happiness and 
great prosperity, and there seemed to be in his words 
such a ring of sympathy and sincerity that no one 
guessed the feeling that was in his heart, or the purpose 
that he never ceased to cherish for a single moment. 

But no accidents happened at the wedding-breakfast. 
Fortune seemed always kind to John Treverbyn. Hamer 
saw him and his bride enter a carriage and drive away 
to the station. The way by the road was a long one, up 
one steep hill and down another. There was a footpath 
which saved nearly half the distance. But good fortune 
still followed the bridegroom. 

It is true there was an accident. While descend- 
ing the hill, somebody had frightened the horses. The 
carriage was wrecked, the horses damaged, the coachman 
hurt ; but, for some reason or other, John Treverbyn and 
his bride escaped without injury. 

That was twenty years ago; but Hamer had neither 
forgotten nor forgiven. Indeed, the slow and long- 
drawn-out years only tended to increase the bitterness 
that was in his heart. 

He traced all his misfortunes to John Treverbyn. If 
he had not crossed his path, if he had not stolen the girl 
he loved, life would have been an altogether different 
thing. He would have married Amy Dimsdale ; of that 
there did not seem in his mind the least shadow of doubt. 
It was an understood thing when they were children. 

Moreover, Amy had always shown a liking for him, 
and he had loved her with a love as deep as a man of his 
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nature could do. She was the one woman in the wide 
world that he cared for; the one he could be content to 
marry; and her fortune, added to his small annuity, would 
have kept them not merely in comfort, but in luxury. 

He would have been able to follow the desires of his 
heart without let or hindrance. But John Treverbyn 
had spoiled everything ; had crumpled up the flower of 
his life ; and had scattered to the wind every dream and 
ambition that he had cherished. 

Hamer Todd often reflected that it was a good thing 
that John Treverbyn kept himself on the other side of 
the world. 

“If he ever shows himself again within the compass 
of the four seas,” he would say to himself, with clenched 
hands, “he shall know that I am alive; he shall know also 
that I still suffer, and that I am not the man to forget.” 

People in Mussel Bay spoke of John Treverbyn’s 
success with feelings of keen interest. He was one of 
themselves; he belonged to the people; he had worked 
his way up from poverty; he had fought unkindly cir- 
cumstances, and had triumphed over them. And in his 
victory many of the people of Mussel Bay felt that they 
had a share. He had too far outdistanced them now for 
them to feel any envy. It would have been as foolish as 
being envious of the King. 

But though Hamer Todd hated him, and waited for 
his day to come, yet whenever the Mussel Bay folk 
praised John Treverbyn he joined in the chorus and 
sang as loudly as any of them. 

When the news reached Mussel Bay that John 
Treverbyn was sailing his own yacht in European waters, 
and that there was a probability that he would visit his 
old home and spend some time among the scenes of his 
childhood and youth, feelings of curiosity ran high, and 
for several days little else was talked about. 

Unfortunately, no one could speak with authority as 
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to John Treverbyn’s movements. Now and then odd 
paragraphs appeared in the local paper, which told of 
him being in this place or that, which described the 
beauty and the sea-going qualities of his yacht, and 
sometimes entered into descriptions of the owner himself. 
Rumour spoke of his almost fabulous wealth, of his un- 
bounded generosity, and of wonderful schemes that he 
entertained for ameliorating the condition of the poor in 
his native land. But what authority there was for these 
rumours no one in Mussel Bay could find out, and John 
communicated with no one in the neighbourhood. 

It was possible, many of the old people thought, that 
Hamer Todd might know something, for he and John 
Treverbyn had been very good friends up to the time of 
his leaving England. But, as it happened, Hamer was 
not in Mussel Bay at the time, and no one knew exactly 
where he was. He was in the habit of spending the 
summer and autumn in roaming over the country at his 
own sweet will, and sometimes, indeed, a whole year 
passed without his once showing his face in Mussel Bay. 

Hamer had a reason, of course, for keeping out of 
Mussel Bay. He was anxious to follow the movements 
of the Guinevere. He had waited for twenty years and 
more to be even with John Treverbyn. Perhaps now his 
day had come. 

“Oh, Vl be even with him yet,’ Hamer would say to 
himself maliciously as he read in the newspapers accounts 
of the movements of the Guinevere and descriptions of its 
owner. “Oh yes, I'll be even with him. I'll double up 
his pretty toy, and double him up at the same time.” 

So the summer and autumn wore away, and Hamer 
watched and waited. During the equinox he learned 
that the Guinevere was laid up in the Clyde. Later on 
he discovered that she was in a southern port to be 
overhauled before cruising in the Mediterranean Sea. 

Then came a time when Hamer hurried away once 
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more to Mussel Bay. He had received information 
which he believed was reliable. John was going to call 
at his old home before proceeding to the sunny South. 
He was going to flaunt his riches in the face of his old 
friends. He was bringing his steam-yacht into Mussel 
Bay. And as Hamer thought of his triumph—how the 
crowds would flock to do him homage—how, perhaps, he 
would entertain people in the saloon of his own yacht, 
and how he would play “my lord bountiful” in the 
place where he had run as a ragged and barefooted child 
—the very Diabolus of hate and bitterness seemed to 
take possession of Hamer’s soul, the anger of a lifetime 
seemed to be concentrated into a single day. 

Had it been any other man who had prospered and 
grown rich he could have tolerated it. But this man, 
who had grown rich on Amy Dimsdale’s fortune, the 
fortune that ought to have been his—the man who had 
robbed him of his love, who had blighted his life, who 
had taken every star of hope out of his sky—that this 
man should come to Mussel Bay in. his pomp and 
splendour, that he should be féted and feasted as though 
he were a man of importance, was simply intolerable. 

“Oh, I will spoil his game yet!” Hamer hissed to 
himself again and again. “ He shall have a welcome such 
as he has never anticipated. And if some of his hangers- 
on, his serfs and slaves, share in the same welcome—well, 
that is their misfortune. It is the way of this world that 
the innocent sometimes suffer along with the rogues.” 

It was late in the evening when Hamer reached 
Mussel Bay, desperate and determined—willing even to 
risk his own neck in haying his revenge upon his long- 
absent enemy. 

Hamer Todd knew Mussel Bay better than any other 
place in the world, knew it in the dark as well as in the 
light—knew every lane and alley, every nook and corner, 
every stile and field-path, and could have found his way 
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to any given point blindfolded. He had no fear of being 
recognised when he crept into the village, for he had care- 
fully disguised himself by a heavy beard and moustache. 

He had in his mind a clearly defined idea as to what 
he should do and how he should go about it, though he 
knew from the first that he would have to be guided in 
some measure by circumstances. 

The first place he reached was Kessel Bank. For a 
moment he halted. “I can get what I want here as well 
as any other place,’ he reflected; “perhaps a little bit 
better. Moreover, it wouldn’t be amiss if suspicion were 
thrown in this direction.” 

So after a few moments’ further reflection he entered 
the stable-yard. 

“A gig-lamp or an ordinary lantern, either will do,” 
he said to himself; and he looked cautiously around him. 

He was not long in discovering what he wanted; and 
hiding it underneath his coat, he struck off behind the 
village, and was soon on Clinker Downs. Reaching the 
extreme point, he lighted the lamp, and placed it in the 
position that he desired. 

“ Now,” he said to himself, “ I must douse the gleam 
on Wizard’s Rock, for according to my reckoning the 
Guinevere cannot be far away at the present time.” 
And once more he hurried across Clinker Downs in the 
direction of Kessel Bank. 

He knew the Villiers’s boathouse well enough, and 
was able to reach it without meeting any one. The door 
was kept unlocked, for the people in Mussel Bay were 
all supposed to be honest. Rex Villiers had no occasion 
whatever, up to the present, for complaint on that 
particular score. Hamer untied the boat with great 
dexterity, collected a pair of oars, and slipped out into 
the dark river, and in a few moments was floating on 
the wider and stronger current of the bay. 

“ [hope I am not too late,” he said to himself savagely, 
as he bent his back and pulled strongly towards the 
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Wizard’s Island. “Two lights may be confusing, but it 
is not enough to confuse them, I want to deceive them. 
If I can put the light out on the Wizard’s Rock they’ll 
mistake the lantern on Loram’s Point for the Wizard’s 
light, and, if they are making for the bay, then I shall 
catch them on the reef, and John Treverbyn will find a 
cooler welcome than he expected.” 

Hamer Todd was not insensible of the risk which he 
was running. But desperate men, who have waited long 
for revenge, are not, as a rule, turned aside by trifles. 
Moreover, up to the present, everything had seemed to 
favour him. The night was as dark as a night could be, 
the wind was still, the sea calm. 

As he neared the lonely island he pulled with great 
caution, He could hear the long billows breaking 
with a low moaning against the cliffs, and as he drew 
nearer he was able to discover white lines of foam where 
the sea and the rocks met each other. 

In the shadow of Wizard’s Island it was even darker 
than in the open bay. He had almost to feel his way 
inch by inch, and but that the sea was perfectly still, 
his enterprise would have been attended by infinite risk. 
Even as it was the peril was considerable, and more than 
once he gasped as his boat grazed an unseen rock. 

By-and-by, however, as he felt his way carefully 
along, his hand came into contact with a dangling rope. 

“Now I am right,” he said to himself. 

And he flung a light grapnel, which caught the rock 
close to the cliff, and held his boat firmly. 

“T hope she won’t drift out of my reach when I come 
back again,” he said to himself; “but if she does—well, 
I shall have to wait until low tide, and cross on the reef.” 

Saying which, he seized the rope firmly, and began to 
climb with all the agility of a sailor, and in a few moments 
found himself on terra firma, with the lighthouse staring 
him in the face, 


CHAPTER X 
THE FACE AT THE WINDOW 


Ne DREW DEAN sat deep in his easy-chair smoking, 

while Mary, a little distance away, sat reading to 
him. This was their favourite occupation on winter even- 
ings. Not that Andrew always heeded, for sometimes 
the low monotone of her voice soothed him into forget- 
fulness of his surroundings. Her words ran one into 
another in pleasant rhythm, but conveyed no distinct 
impression to his brain. 

On the evening in question, however, Andrew was 
wide awake. Mary had reached the last chapter of 
an exciting story, and Andrew was anxious to know 
what the finale would be. He took his pipe out of 
his mouth at length and leaned forward in his chair, 
aud, with his eyes fixed on her nobly chiselled face, 
he waited almost breathlessly until the last page was 
reached, 

Mary, when she had ended the story, closed the 
book slowly, then raised her eyes to Andrew’s face. 

“T expect things do happen in that way sometimes,” 
he said reflectively. 

“Why not?” she asked, with a smile. 

“Oh, well, there ain’t no reason as far as I know,” 
he said, “except that when things begin to go cross wi’ 
folk, they often go cross to the end.” 

“T do not know why they should,” she replied. 

“Except that it’s a contrary world, my child. In 
the story-books things generally come right in the end, 
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but in real life the tangles are often never straightened 
out.” 

“ But they are straightened out sometimes.” 

“Sometimes, perhaps; but—well—— ” And Andrew 
lapsed into silence. 

“Well, dad, and what are you puzzling over now?” 
she asked at length, with a little laugh. 

“Puzzling over? Ah, well, Mary, I’ve puzzled over 
it lots of times, but I don’t know as any good ever comes 
out of it.” 

“But you have not told me what the puzzle is?” she 
queried, with a happy smile. 

“T was thinkin’ about you, my child.” 

“And am I such a puzzle? Oh, dad, I thought I 
was a very straightforward sort of person.” 

“So you are,my dear. And yet I often wonder who 
you are, and where you came from, and what will become 
of you.” 

“ And do you worry yourself over those matters?” 

“No, not worry myself exactly, Mary. But when 
you read a book in which all the mystery gets cleared 
up in the end, I can’t help wondering a bit.” 

“ You would like the mystery cleared up?” 

“ Well, Mary, I’m in a strait ’twixt two on that point. 
Sometimes I think I would, an’ sometimes I think I 
wouldn’t. You see, finding out might mean my losing 
you; an’ I wouldn’t like to lose you, Mary.” 

“ Then it’s best things should remain as they are.” 

“No, I’m not so sure of that either. I don’t want to 
be selfish, my dear. An’ if rights are yours, I wouldn’t 
like to stand in the way of your comin’ into them.” 

“J reckon if I had any rights, as you call them,” 
she said, with a laugh, “I should have come into them 
long before this.” 

“I don’t know. Things work out very slow in this 
world.” 
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“ But I’ve been with you ever since I was two!” 

“ Ay, it’s just sixteen years ago this very week. How 
well I mind it! An’ such a miracle as your bein’ saved 
I’ve never heerd of before or since. Such a thing might 
never happen again in a thousan’ years.” 

“God knew you needed some one to comfort you,” she 
said, coming forward, and kissing him on the forehead, 
“so He sent me.” 

“ Ay, I think of that, too,” he said slowly, “ an’ I also 
think as how my gain was somebody else’s loss. Perhaps 
somebody has been a-mournin’ for you ever since!” 

“Oh no, I don’t think so!” she said reflectively. 
“You see, no one came in search of me; no one made 
inquiries. I don’t seem to have been expected anywhere.” 

Andrew puckered up his forehead and stared into the 
fire. 

“You see,” he said, after a long pause, “nobody 
know’'d I’d found you till a long time after. The weather 
became bad, and there was no gettin’ across to the main- 
land. So, you see, time was lost that way.” 

“But none of the people who were saved had lost a 
baby,” she said. 

“They were mostly first-class passengers as were 
saved,” he answered, “an’ there weren’t no children at 
all in the saloon. I read that in several papers.” 

“Then if my parents were poor, I don’t think there 
are any rights that I’m being kept out of, so don’t worry 
any more about it.” And she kissed him again. 

“But your clothes was very good, an’ you had a 
golden chain and a locket about your neck, and mother 
believed up to her dying day that you weren’t no poor 
people’s child.” 

“Oh, if that old locket could speak, it might tell me 
something!” she said, with a smile. “ But those two 
locks of hair, one on each side, keep their secrets well.” 

“We kept most of your clothes,” he said, after a long 
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pause. “Mother wrapped them away very carefully in 
paper. ‘There’s been nobody to look at them since she 
went.” 

“Oh yes, I’ve looked at them sometimes, but not for 
a long time now.” 

“The things were terribly spoiled with salt water,” 
he said. “It was very curious how I found you.” 

“And how did you find me, dad? I don’t think 
you ever told me the story fully, or, if you did, I have 
forgotten it.” 

“Oh, there is not much to tell,” he said, drawing his 
hand across his forehead. “I heard you cryin’ down on 
the reef—a feeble, pitiable little cry it was—an’ first 
time I thought as how my ears were deceiving me. But 
no; there you were, hanging on to the point of a rock, 
An’ you weren’t easy to get at, neither,” 

“ But how did I get there?” she asked, looking at 
him with a questioning light in her eyes. 

“Ah, well, now, that’s where the miracle of the whole 
thing comes in. You see, you was on the vessel that 
was wrecked out on the Pinnacles—— ” 

“Yes?” she questioned. 

“Well, as many as could got into the boats. How 
you, a mere baby, got into a boat I don’t know. I expect 
yer mother threw you in. Maybe she got in with you. 
I reckon that part of the story will never be told, Any- 
how, you were tied to a life-preserver.” 

fe Ligure: 

“Ay; tied with a towel torn into long strips. And 
it was done carefully, too.” 

“And what then ?” 

“Well, you see, the boat as you was in came bang 
on to the reef. It was pretty high tide at the time, an’ 
I expect those in charge of the boat thought there was 
a clear channel right into Mussel Bay. Anyhow, bang 
she went on the reef, and every soul was drowned.” 
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“ Except me?” 

“Every one “cept you. You was tossed up by a 
wave, and hooked on to a horn of a rock, and there you 
was left. It was a chance in a million. No wave comed 
high enough again to unhook you. An’ the strange 
thing was you was scarce hurt a bit.” 

“Was the boat picked up?” Mary asked after a 
pause. 

“ Bits of her were. You see, the rocks smashed her 
into splinters, an’ for several days after bodies were 
washed up on the shore.” 

“ And were any of them identified ?” 

“All of ’em, I believe, ’cept one. A middle-aged 
woman, who might have been somebody’s servant. She 
weren’t particularly well dressed, and she hadn’t no rings 
on her fingers, nor any sort of jewelry. Poor thing! 
nobody claimed her or inquired for her, and there was 
nothin’ on her to show who she was or where she had 
come from. She was buried in St. Mary’s Churchyard, 
without a name. Her purse and a silver pencil-case, an’ 
one or two little things found in her pocket, were handed 
over to the vicar to keep. I expect he has ’em still 
locked away somewhere.” 

“Do you know,” she said, after a long pause, “that I 
feel sometimes as though I had lived in some other place 
than this? I can’t remember anything—that is, I can’t 
remember anything distinctly, and yet there remains in 
my brain a vague impression of something. I have tried 
scores of times to pull away the thin veil that seems to 
hide it; but it is not a bit of use.” 

“ You were only just beginnin’ to try to talk when I 
found you. Mother—bless ’er!—used to try hard to 
make out what you said, but ’twern’t no use. Most 
babies cry for their mammies, they say, but you didn’t. 
Your cry was for Bo-bo; but what you meant by it, well! 
I don’t know to this day, an’ I reckon you don’t.” 
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“No, I don’t know, and I don’t think it is one bit of 
use puzzling one’s brains over the matter.” 

“Paps not. An’ yet, if it’s God’s will that the 
mystery shall be cleared up, why it will be cleared up; 
and if it ain’t His will, why nothin’ that we can do will 
straighten out the tangle.” 

“On the whole”—and she gave a little sigh ag she 
spoke—“JI think I would rather that things should 
Temain as*they are. You have been always so good to 
me that I should not like to leave you. And I don’t 
think I could ever love another father as I love you.” 

“It does my heart good to hear you say that, Mary,” 
he said, with a little catch in his voice. «Tf you’d been 
my own I couldn’t have loved you no better. An’ since 
mother died—bless her !—why, you’ve been all my 
comfort, and if that Villiers will only leave us in peace I 
reckon we may be very happy together, Mary, for many 
years yet.” 

“Tm sure you are wrong in thinking that—that—he 
will try to do us any harm,” she answered, “ He— 
he——” 

“Don’t believe anything he ever said to you, Mary,” 
he interrupted with energy. “I know the breed of them, 
and my heart misgives me, for they never forgive nor 
forget!” 

Mary lifted her head as if to reply, and then thought 
better of it. She could not—as yet, at any rate—bring 
herself to accept her father’s estimate of Rex Villiers. 
He might be all that her father said he was, but she had 
no proof of it. He had always treated her with the 
greatest courtesy and chivalry ; and if he had made love 
to her, was that in itself a reason for thinking ill of him? 

She sighed again for ‘a moment, and dropped her 
eyes. She wished she knew if he were really sincere. 
It seemed very foolish on the face of it to believe ill of a 
young man because his father or his grandfather had not 
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been all he might be. It did not always follow that the 
child was like the parent. Good fathers had sometimes 
very evil sons, and evil parents had sometimes very good 
children; and Rex might be the good son of a very in- 
different father. 

“Oh, I wish I knew for certain!” she said to herself. 

She would not own even to herself that she cared any 
more for Rex Villiers than she did for any one of a dozen 
other young men she knew in Mussel Bay. 

She owned that he was better looking and better 
educated than most of them; that there was also an air 
of distinction about him that did not belong to the 
others. And she was just at that age when a handsome 
face and nice manners would appeal to the romantic side 
of her nature. But love in its might and greatness had 
not touched her yet. 

If nothing intervened she might learn to love Rex 
Villiers with all her heart, or she might grow to despise 
him—perhaps to hate him, It would all depend on the 
influences that were brought to bear upon her. If 
Andrew Dean could succeed in pursuading her that Rex 
Villiers was a hypocrite—and worse, that he had no con- 
science and no pity, and that if he were thwarted he 
would stand at nothing in order to have his revenge— 
then her liking for him would be killed, and hatred and 
contempt would take its place. 

But until her faith was entirely destroyed there would 
remain a kindly feeling for him in her heart. 

The silence was at length broken by the big eight- 
day clock in a corner of the room beginning to strike the 
hour of ten. 

“Ts it ten o’clock ?” Andrew said, starting to his feet. 
“How the time goes! It’s quite time I saw to the 
lantern.” And, opening a door at the end of the room, 
he began to climb a flight of stone steps that led to the 
lantern-room. 
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The residential portion of the lighthouse was built 
bungalow fashion, all the living rooms being on one floor. 
The lantern-room was carried a story higher. There 
was no need of a tall building, for the island itself stood 
high above the level of the sea. 

As soon as Andrew disappeared in the lantern-room, 
Mary began to brush up the hearth, and to make ready 
for retiring for the night, Andrew secured most of his 
sleep in the daytime. 

Suddenly Mary started and listened. There was a 
sound outside like the crunching of a footstep on the 
gravel. ‘This was so unusual that she trembled a little 
in spite of herself. Yes, there it was again; distinct 
enough for anything. What could it mean? It could 
not be a human footstep, of course, for she and her father 
were the only human beings on the island, and the tide 
was much too high for any one to cross the reef, 

She put her hand to her heart to still its loud beat- 
ing, and listened more intently; but the sound had 
ceased. She could hear nothing but the low moan of the 
swell on the rocks below; except the sound of her father’s 
footsteps in the room above. 

“Perhaps I was mistaken,” she said to herself. « For, 
of course, no one can be on the island. What should 
any one want to come here for?” Then her thoughts 
flew to Rex Villiers and to what her father had been 
saying about him, but she dismissed the suspicion 
instantly, 

The idea that Rex Villiers would risk his life to get 
on the island on a pitch-dark night merely to frighten 
her—for surely he would not mean anything worse than 
that ?—was too preposterous to be thought of for a 
moment. No, no; she had not got to the point of 
thinking evil of Rex yet. She must have proof of his 
wickedness first. 

Ah! there was the sound again, and she tumed 
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her head suddenly toward the window. The next 
moment a low, half-smothered cry broke from her lips, 
and she staggered toward the table, and held fast to 
keep herself from falling. 

She tried to cry out again, but her tongue seemed 
frozen to the roof of her mouth. She could only clutch 
the table and stare at the window. The blind was not 
drawn, for there was no one to overlook them. When 
the nights were stormy she drew a heavy curtain across 
to keep out the wind, but on other occasions the window 
remained uncovered, 

How long she stared in speechless terror she never 
knew. But she was quite sure she would never forget 
the sight she saw to her dying day. 

Pressed close to the window, with the nose flattened 
against the pane, was a face. But whether the face 
of a human being or a fiend she did not know. The 
lower part of the face was covered with black tangled 
hair, and black wisps of hair strayed over the fore- 
head and touched the eyebrows. The mouth was wide 
and partly open, showing two rows of grinning teeth. 
The cheeks were high and seemingly discoloured, and 
the staring, round eyes burned like coals of fire. To 
her excited imagination it was the most hideous face she 
had ever seen, and portended a thousand evil things. 

It was really only for a moment the face stared at her, 
then it moved away toward the door, and, with a low 
moan, Mary sank in a heap upon the floor. 


CHAPTER XI 


TRAGEDY 


1 a bemertoe TODD had no wish to do harm to either 
Andrew Dean or his adopted daughter. His one 
aim and purpose was to be revenged on John Treverbyn, 
In all his previous attempts he had failed. He might 
fail again ; he was by no means certain of success, but at 
least he could try, and go on trying until the fates 
favoured him, and he saw his enemy licking the dust. 
He had considerable confidence that this time he would 
succeed. He had received information which he believed 
was reliable. 

The Guinevere was beating her way down the Channel, 
and should arrive off Mussel Bay shortly before midnight, 
unless, indeed, her progress was delayed. 

He regarded it as a fortunate thing that the night 
was so dark. Possibly she would move with caution, and 
so might not arrive until the small hours of the morning. 
But, in any case, if she attempted to make for Mussel 
Bay before the dawn he felt confident that his plot would 
succeed, 

His only business now was to put out the Wizard’s 
Light, and then quietly await the result, 

How he was to do this was yet by no means clear. If 
he could get into the lantern-room without disturbing 
Andrew Dean or his daughter, so much the better, If, 
however, that was impossible, then he would have, in 
some way, to override their scruples and do the mischief 


before their eyes, or perhaps compel them to do it for him. 
IOI 
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A brisk walk of two or three minutes brought him 
to the lantern end of the lighthouse building. But a 
short examination convinced him that he could not get 
into the lantern-room from the outside. The lantern ap- 
peared to be guarded with very considerable care. More- 
over, it was so far above him that he could not possibly 
reach it without a ladder, and it would be just as hope- 
less to search for a needle in a rick of hay as to search for 
a ladder in the black darkness that shrouded everything. 
He was not sure that there was such a thing as a ladder 
on the island, and to explore the outbuildings on the off- 
chance of finding one would be simply a waste of time. 

Through the living-room window a light was shining 
brightly, and, walking toward it, he discovered that there 
was nothing to impede his view of the room within. 

“Td rather not startle Andrew and the girl,” he said 
to himself, “for I hate scenes, but evidently there is no 
other way of accomplishing my purpose. Perhaps I had 
better show my cherub face at the window first, and so 
prepare the way for what is to follow.’ And he walked 
straight up to the window and flattened his nose against 
one of the panes. 

He could not help grinning with satisfaction as he 
saw Mary’s look of astonishment. 

“T expect she thinks I am the devil,” he chuckled to 
himself; “and she’s not so far out after all. I certainly 
shall not prove myself an angel if she and her father 
attempt to cut up nasty.” 

He was not long in discovering that Andrew was not 
in the room. It was clear to him also that Mary was too 
frightened to speak, or even to utter a cry. 

“T expect the old man is up trimming the light,” he 
said to himself, “so I had better go and introduce myself 
to the girl first. I don’t think I shall have much trouble 
with her. She looks too scared to offer any resistance.” - 
And he moyed away from the window, and went at once 
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and knocked at the door, and without waiting for an 
answer he raised the latch and entered. 

For though there were locks and bolts on the door, 
they were rarely used. Since only Andrew and Mary 
occupied the island, they never anticipated invasion, and 
so it frequently happened that, night and day alike, the 
door remained on the latch. 

When he entered the room he discovered Mary 
crouched upon the floor in a position of abject terror. 
He grinned again, and showed his white teeth. In his 
present temper the whole affair seemed to be a huge jcke. 

“ Where’s the old man?” he said in a tone of voice 
which he did his best to disguise. 

She turned her head and looked towards the lantern- 
room. As yet she was too frightened to speak. 

“You needn’t be scared,” he said, drawing a revolver 
from his pocket, and holding it up to the light. “TI 
don’t intend to harm you or the old man. If you keep 
quiet and don’t attempt to hinder me you will be as safe 
here as in church.” 

Hearing voices in the living-room, Andrew came 
hurrying down the stone steps and stood in the doorway 
with a bewildered look in his eyes. 

“Who are you?” he questioned, “and what are you 
doing to my little girl ?” 

“I am doing nothing to the girl,’ was the reply, 
“Tm only telling her that, if she’ll keep quiet, no harm 
shall befall her.” 

“But what are you doing here at all?” Andrew 
demanded. 

“That’s my business,” was the reply ; “though you'll 
very soon find out.” 

“But who are you?” Andrew questioned—at which 
Hamer laughed, and showed his teeth again. 

“ You’ve never seen me before? ” he questioned, after 
a pause, 
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“T never have,” Andrew answered, trembling ; “and 
pray Heaven I may never see you again!” 

“ Well, I don’t know that you need,” was the reply. 
“ You can assume for the time being that I am the devil; 
and when I am gone you can do your best to get to 
heaven—a place more inaccessible to his satanic majesty, 
I am told, than even the Wizard’s Rock.” 

For a few moments Andrew stood grasping the door- 
post, and staring at his visitor, while huge drops of 
perspiration oozed from his forehead and rolled down 
his cheeks. Then a horrible suspicion crossed his mind 
—a suspicion that connected Rex Villiers with the 
intrusion of this man. Perhaps he was Rex Villiers in 
disguise, come to wreak his vengeance, as he had been 
fearing for weeks that he would sooner or later do. 

“ You mean mischief to my little girl,’ he said in a 
tone of agony; “but Pl let you know that I will defend 
her with my life.” 

“T mean mischief neither to her nor to you, unless 
you play the fool. What I want you to do is to put the 
lantern out.” 

“ And leave the island in darkness?” 

“Exactly. You can spend one night in darkness, 
surely ?” 

“And leave you to work your wicked will?” 

“Tye no will but to put the light out, and that I am 
determined to do.” 

“Not while ’m living you shan’t!” Andrew said in 
a sudden access of courage and passion. 

“Then I shall have to put you out of the way,” was 
the answer. “ Which I should be very sorry to do.” 

“T know you would like to kill me, so that you could 
wreak your vengeance on the girl,’ he answered; “ but 
if I die, Mary will die with me. She would rather die a 
hundred times than fall into your wicked hands.” 

“There is no necessity that either of you should die,” 
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was the answer. “I have no designs upon either you or 
your daughter. My design is upon the light yonder. 
That has to go out, whatever happens.” 

Andrew pressed his hand to his head and looked 
puzzled. 

“Do you hear him, Mary ?” he said, looking to where 
she still sat crouched on the floor. “Have I not told you 
that he meant mischief, that he would have his revenge 
sooner or later? It’s just like the Villierses; there’s no 
forgiveness in their hearts and no pity. They never 
forget, they never forgive.” 

At the mention of Rex Villiers’s name Hamer chuckled, 
and he was not long in coming to the conclusion that it 
might be a good thing to keep the illusion up. He was 
quite certain that Andrew did not recognise him in his 
disguise. Nevertheless, it might be a good thing, in 
case of future developments, if Andrew was convinced 
that he was either Rex Villiers, or that he represented 
that young gentleman. Anything that would throw sus- 
picion on somebody else would be to his own advantage. 

“You are only wasting time,” he said at length. 
“The sooner the light goes out the better. So if you 
are wise you will turn back the way you have come, and 
do what I tell you.” 

“But it will mean the loss of my situation, and I 
don’t know what else,” Andrew pleaded. “Haye you no 
pity in your heart ? ” 

“ Better that you should lose your situation than lose 
your life,” was the reply. 

“Then you are determined to have your revenge ?” 
Andrew questioned almost tearfully. 

“T am,” was the answer. “And nothing that you 
can do or say will move me from my purpose.” 

“There, didn’t I tell you so?” Andrew said, speaking 
to Mary. “Didn’t I always say that he would have his 
revenge sooner or later ?” 
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Then Mary struggled to her feet and stood with her 
back against the table, white and trembling. 

“T’m sure you are mistaken, father,” she said. “ This 
man is not Rex Villiers.” 

“Oh, isn’t he!” Andrew answered. “ Who else 
would be likely to come here on such an errand ?” 

“But I am sure it is not he!” Mary almost sobbed. 

“Then it’s somebody he’s hired to do his dirty 
work!” Andrew answered sulkily. 

“ You're a shrewd old man,” Hamer said, with a laugh. 
“ But as I told you before, you are wasting time. Will 
you go back at once, and put the light out?” 

“No, I won’t!” Andrew answered doggedly. 

“Then I must do it myself,” was the reply. 

“Not if I know it!’ Andrew answered. 

“Tye no wish to try my strength against yours,” 
Hamer said cynically. “Besides, it would waste too 
much time. But, perhaps this little toy ”—and he held 
out his revolver and pointed the muzzle towards Andrew’s 
face—* may bring you to your senses and convince you as 
no argument can of the foolishness of trying to thwart me.” 

At the sight of the revolver, Andrew staggered 
against the wall, and Hamer brushed quickly past him 
and ran nimbly up the stairs, and a minute or two later 
the sound of breaking glass fell on their ears. Andrew 
seemed too utterly bewildered either to think or act. He 
could only lean against the wall and stare in dumb help- 
lessness and misery at his child. 

But Mary by this time had considerably recovered 
from her fright, and her brain began to work with almost 
lightning rapidity. 

“He must have come by a boat, father, and climbed 
up the rope,” she whispered excitedly. 

“No doubt,” he grunted. 

“That is the only way of escape,” she replied. 

“Escape for whom ?” he asked. 
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“ Escape for us,” she answered. 

“ But he said he did not mean us mischief.” 

“But he may. Dead people tell no tales,” she replied. 

“ But surely, Mary!” he said with a horrified look in 
his eyes. 

“ He must be a madman,” she answered, “and there’s 
no telling what a madman may do.” 

“But we can do nothing,” he said hoarsely. “We 
are entirely in his hands,” 

“We can try to do something, at any rate,” she 
replied. 

“ But what ?” he questioned. 

“We might try to get back to Mussel Bay in his 
boat,” she said quickly, with a look of terror almost in 
her eyes. “Then he would be a prisoner here.” 

“We could never do it,” he replied. “Think how 
dark it is.” 

“That may be all the better,” she answered. 

“But you never slid down a rope in your life.” 

“ Well, that is no reason why I should not make the 
attempt.” 

“ But suppose there is no boat there.” 

“There must be a boat there; he could get here by 
no other way.” 

“It’s a terrible risk,” he groaned. 

“It’s a greater risk to stay where we are now. Shut 
the door quickly and bolt it; that will keep him some 
time in the lantern-room.” 

“You mean it?” he questioned. 

“I do, father. It’s our only chance. Be quick, or 
we may be too late.” 

Almost mechanically Andrew stepped out into the 
room, pulled to the door behind him, and then quietly 
shot the bolt. 

“That’s good,” Mary said. “Now let us run for our 
lives.” 
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“There can’t be much running in it,” he whispered. 
“Tf we’re not very careful, we shall fall over the cliff.” 

“We know the way better than he does, anyhow,” 
she replied ; “ but put the lamp out first.” 

Instantly he turned the wick down until the lamp 
went out, and there was only the feeble firelight to show 
them the door. 

“ Now take my hand, father,” she said earnestly, “ and 
let us pray to Heaven that we may be protected.” 

The next moment they were out of the house, groping 
their way across the turf toward the windlass on the 
brink of the cliff. 

“He’s put the lantern out,” Andrew said excitedly. 

Mary turned her head in the direction of the light- 
house and discovered that the whole place was in darkness. 

“He'll be after us in a moment,” she whispered. 
“Let us make all the haste we can, or we shall be too 
late.” 

For the rest of the distance they groped their way 
cautiously, and in absolute silence. They heard a 
hammering behind them, and knew well enough that 
the intruder was kicking at the door. 

“Are we nearly there, father?” she questioned eagerly. 

“We must be very near now,” he said, reaching out 
his hand in the bewildering darkness. “Let us move 
very cautiously.” A step or two further, and he gave a 
little grunt of satisfaction. “Here is the rail,” he said. 
“ Now we are close to the spot. Hold fast to me, Mary.” 

“Will you slide down first, father, or shall I?” she 
asked, trembling from head to foot. 

“ We will live or die together,” he said. “I dare not 
trust you to go in front of me, or to come behind.” 

“But what am I to do?” she questioned. 

“We must slide down together,” he said. “ You 
must lock your arms about my neck, and if we fail then 
we go together to the good God who made us.” 
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By this time they had reached the little platform 
that overhung the perpendicular cliff. Reaching out 
his hand, and groping carefully, Andrew soon discovered 
the rope, and lifting the trapdoors, between which the 
rope descended, he drew Mary close to him. 

“Now lock your arms tightly about my neck,” he 
said, “and shut your eyes. Don’t fear on any account, 
The rope is strong, and my sinews are tough as ever 
they were.” 

With a little prayer to Heaven for help and strength, 
Mary did as Andrew told her. While he gripped the 
rope with both his hands, she locked her hands around 
his neck. Then she felt that they were both swinging 
in space. 

They heard the sound of footsteps and of heavy 
breathing close to them; but neither spoke a word. 
Slowly Andrew began to descend, and the rope slid easily 
between his feet, his knees, and through his hands, 
Indeed, after a few seconds, he felt that the rope was 
sliding too easily, and was afraid lest he should lose his 
grip over it. 

It was an awful moment for him suspended between 
heaven and sea, for he knew that if his strength failed, 
if only for an instant, he would fall headlong into the 
awful depths below him. 

Meanwhile, Hamer Todd had discovered what had 
happened. Rushing down the steps he found the door 
bolted, and in a moment realised the scheme that had 
been formed to make him prisoner. 

“If they get off in my boat,” he said, “I’m a doomed 
man. ‘They will row straight back to Mussel Bay, and I 
shall be shut up here a prisoner without a chance of 
escape.” 

And he put his shoulder to the door, and bent towards 
it with all his might; but for a moment it would not 
move, Then in savage energy he kicked at it. Then 
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he put his shoulder to it a second time, and finally it 
yielded. 

He was now in the living-room in total darkness, save 
for the glimmer of firelight. Rushing through the open 
door he crept forward almost on his hands and feet, 
listening intently as he did so. 

In a few moments he was persuaded that his worst 
fears were being realised. He heard Andrew Dean and 
his daughter talking to each other. 

“They mean to trap me,” he gasped, “and they’ll do 
it, too. What a fool I was not to think of it before!” 

He struck a match at length, which showed him 
exactly his whereabouts. He saw that the trapdoors had 
been lifted, and not lowered again. LHyidently at this 
moment they were sliding down the rope towards his 
boat which was anchored below. 

“Tt’s death or nothing!” he gasped, pulling a heavy 
clasp-knife from his pocket and opening the blade. 
“There’s no help for it,’ he muttered; “it’s a case of 
self-preservation.” 

Reaching out his left hand he grasped the rope, and 
began to saw at it with the knife which he held in his 
right. The rope was taut with the weight that was 
suspended on it, and the strands of hemp gave quickly 
under the blade of his knife. 

“They can’t be half-way down yet,” he muttered to 
himself. 

The next moment the upper part of the rope was 
jerked out of his hand and over the pulley, while the 
lower part—upon which was suspended its precious 
freight of life—dropped, swift as a lightning flash. 

He heard a piercing scream, which was followed by 
a low plunge, and then—then all grew still, save for the 
moaning of the breakers on the rocks below. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE SILENT HOUSE 


Gee crept back a few yards from the edge of 

the cliff, then sank down on the damp turf and 
breathed hard. In spite of his callousness and seeming 
indifference he was a good deal shaken. He had come 
nearer losing his own life than ever he had done before. 
He was holding the rope when the last strand gave, and 
the sudden jerk threw him off his balance. 

It was only by the narrowest shave that he had saved 
himself from being plunged headlong over the cliff. He 
felt as though his heart had leaped up into his throat 
and stuck there. 

He shut his eyes and stretched himself full length on 
the grass. He was beginning to realise what he had done, 
and a strange sense of terror crept over him. The sharp 
cry that rang for a moment in the darkness and was 
silenced in that awful plunge was still in his ears. He 
had sent two people to their long account. There was 
blood upon his hands. He had, not only in intention 
but in act, committed murder. 

The night was not only intensely dark, but cold, yet 
the perspiration stood in beads upon his forehead, and 
his heart was still beating at fever heat, 

Below him he could hear the Jong swell break with a 
low boom upon the rocks, and as it did so he fancied he 
heard the word “ Murderer 1” slowly syllabled out in a 
deep, hoarse voice. 

“But I did not mean it,” he said to himself, clutching 
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at the turf with his hands. “I did not mean to hurt a 
hair of their heads. It is not my fault that they are 
down there among the rocks and seaweeds. They took 
their lives into their own hands.” 

And again the hoarse breakers rolled up the slow 
syllables, “ Afwr-der-er !” 

“No, no,” -he said to himself, sitting up and clenching 
his fists passionately ; “it was done in self-defence! If 
I had let them get away I should have been trapped like 
arat ina gin! ‘Skin for skin. All that a man has will 
he give for his life, and that’s Scripture, if I’m not 
mistaken.” 

And he smiled sardonically, and rose to his feet. 

He was still weak and trembling, and his knees shook 
under him as he tried to walk; but he must get away 
from the awful voice of the breakers if possible. If he 
could be only as certain of killing John Treverbyn as he 
was certain he had killed Andrew Dean and his daughter, 
he would not mind. That would compensate him for 
everything ; that would wipe out all old scores, and give 
him the sweet draught of revenge that he had waited 
for for twenty years. 

There was still a feeble ray of firelight flickering 
through the lighthouse window, and following the fitful 
beam he came again to the open door. 

For a moment he paused—there seemed something 
uncanny about the deserted house. But a few minutes 
ago Andrew Dean and his daughter were there, unsus- 
picious of evil and danger; now they were lying among 
the rocks and breakers at the foot of the cliffs, battered 
and dead. 

He shuddered again in spite of himself. Hvyents had 
followed each other in such rapid succession that he had 
not had time to familiarise himself with the idea. 

“T’m sorry for the girl,” he muttered to himself; “ for 
the old man it does not matter so much. He was getting 
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towards the end in any case. But the girl—well, life is 
sweet to the young, and, there’s no denying it, she was 
an exceedingly pretty creature—she was indeed. And 
I’m sorry they were so foolish, for I did not intend to 
hurt a hair of their heads, and that’s Gospel truth!” 

In this way Hamer tried to satisfy what remnant of 
conscience he had, and after a while succeeded, It was 
all inevitable, or if it was anybody’s fault it was their 
own. 

“Tm sorry,” he said to himself—“ downright sorry !”” 

And his sorrow he accounted unto himself for right- 
eousness. 

He plucked up courage at length and entered the 
house, and drew his chair toward the fire. The fever in 
his blood was dying down, and he was beginning to feel 
the cold. 

How still everything was in the house! He could 
not hear the moaning of the breakers now. He could 
hear nothing. This part of the house stood in a hollow. 
Eyen the wind did not seem to touch it, 

Then a mouse scuttered across the floor behind him, 
and he started and ground his teeth. 

“Did the ghosts of the dead come back ?” he wondered. 
He had heard of such things, of course, but he had laughed 
the idea to scorn. But suppose there was some truth in 
it, after all? Suppose their homeless spirits, prowling 
round in the darkness, should seek the little home that 
had sheltered them so long? How could he be sure they 
were not in the room ? 

The fire was burning low, and the room was getting 
darker. 

Hamer turned his head at length, and was relieved to 
find that there was no shrouded figure bending over him. 

“I shall have to stay here till low tide,” he said to 
himself, “so I'd better make myself comfortable. I don’t 
see, either, why I should sit here in the dark.” And. he 
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rose at once, and struck a match and lighted the lamp. 
After which he put some more coal on the fire, then sat 
down again. 

But do what he would he could not help feeling 
restless and apprehensive and ill at ease. The undraped 
window became at length an object of terror tohim. He 
kept fancying that pale, ghostly faces looked in upon 
him; only they always vanished the moment he turned 
his head. 

He got up at length, and drew the curtains. 

“Ah! that is better,’ he chuckled. “I should have 
thought of that before. Of course, there’s nobody to look 
in. Tm the only human being on the island. Only a 
window with nothing over it seems to stare so. I suppose 
it’s what we’re used to.” 

And he sat down again, and stared for a while into 
the fire. 

But he found it impossible to remain long in one 
position. He shut his eyes once or twice, and tried to 
sleep, but his brain was too active to let sleep come 
near him. He was not only troubled about what he had 
done, but also about what he had yet todo. The tragic 
course of events had upset all his calculations. He had 
intended to return the way he had come, and then to get 
clean away from Mussel Bay, and arrange that somebody 
should see him in some town many miles distant. 

At present no one had the remotest idea that he was 
in the neighbourhood. He had come without being seen, 
and he meant to go away without being seen. But this 
last turn of events had upset everything. 

He would have to stay on the island until low tide, 
and then make his way to the mainland along the reef, 
But how could he ensure that nobody would see him ? 
And if he were seen, his game would be up. 

In the main, however, Hamer was not the man to go 
half-way to meet difficulties, 
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“T'll have to take my chance,” he said. And he got up 
from his chair, and began to pace up and down the room. 

He espied a cupboard at length, and went and opened 
the door, and at sight of the contents he chuckled. 

“TI don’t know why I should not enjoy myself,” he 
reflected. “There’s nobody to eat these things now if 
I don’t. Poor old Andrew! he was an awful fool to take 
his life into his own hands as he did; and that’s not the 
worst of it,—he took the girl along with him. I’m sorry 
for the girl. I am really, for she was young and amaz- 
ingly pretty. But what’s this?” And he pulled a cork 
out of a half-empty bottle and sniffed, 

“Brandy!” he grinned. “Kept for medicine, I expect, 
or for making sauce. Well, I want a little of both,” 
And he grinned again. 

A few minutes later Hamer was sitting at the table 
doing full justice to the good things that Mary had pro- 
vided for herself and her father. 

“Tt’s an ill wind that don’t blow somebody good,” he 
reflected, as he helped himself to a second glass of brandy- 
and-water. “This will put heart into me, and not before 
I needed it either; for a night like this takes it out of 
a man.” 

When he drew up his chair again to the fire he was 
in a much less apprehensive mood. The alcohol had 
begun to affect his brain. He felt in good humour with 
himself and the world generally. He did not see why 
he should fret over the fate of either Andrew Dean or his 
daughter. A life more or less made no difference, There 
were plenty of people in the world. 

Besides, he did not kill these people, in any true 
sense of the word. He only cut a rope as a measure of 
self-protection. 

So he argued with himself, in a more or less incoherent 
fashion, while the slow hours of the night dragged them- 
selves along. 
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At length the clock struck three. He had known many 
along night, but this was the longest it was ever his lot 
to spend. 

Rising to his feet, he fastened on his false beard, 
pulled his slouch hat low over his head, opened the door 
cautiously, and went out into the night. 

It was still intensely dark, without a star to be seen 
anywhere. On Joram’s Point the lamp which he had 
placed in position was burning brightly. That was the 
only light to be seen in any direction. 

Hamer chuckled, and made his way slowly toward the 
landward side of the island. 

“ Barring accidents,” he said to himself, “that light 
will fetch ’em. They'll take it for the Wizard, that’s 
certain. Oh, I’d like to see them come foul upon the 
reef! But it won’t be safe for me to stay. Perhaps John 
Treverbyn will remember Hamer Todd when he feels the 
water closing over him.” 

Hamer groped his way with great caution, now and 
then striking a match to make sure of his path. 

At length he found himself on the narrow zigzag 
path that led down to the reef. It took him some time 
to reach the bottom, and then he sat down and waited. 
The tide was not quite at its lowest yet. From out of 
the darkness seaward came a low boom every now and 
then, and once or twice he had felt a sudden puff of wind. 

“Shouldn’t be at all surprised if the wind isn’t getting 
up,” he said to himself. “So much the better if it does, 
if I can only get safe to the mainland.” 

He waited for a full quarter of an hour longer, and 
then commenced his perilous journey. He made several 
slips, and came near drowning himself more than once. 
But it would almost seem sometimes as though there 
were a special Providence watching over those who are 
least deserving. Nothing worse befell Hamer than a few 
bruises and a thorough soaking. 
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When he reached the farther side he looked cautiously 
around him and listened, but there was no sound save 
that which came from the sea. | 

A steep path led up to the headland, which he climbed 
with a sure and steady foot. On the top he paused again. 
There was a sound from the sea like the rising of a gale, 
but landward all was still and intensely dark. 

“T think Pm safe enough,” he reflected; and, striking 
off across the downs away from the town—though in 
reality it was only a big straggling village—he made 
a wide detour, and came at length upon his own cottage, 
set in the middle of a large garden. 

Letting himself in with a latch-key, he closed the 
door quickly and softly behind him. 

The windows were carefully shuttered, and there was 
a damp, musty smell in the room. Hamer paid no heed 
to that, however. Striking a light, he went to a chest 
of drawers and pulled out a suit of clothes and all 
necessary underwear. 

Then he went into the back kitchen and lighted a 
fire on the hearth of paper and furze, of which there 
appeared to be a plentiful supply. Before this fire he 
carefully aired his underwear, and when this was done 
to his satisfaction, he took off his wet clothes and donned 
the dry. 

“Now,” he said to himself, “I must get as far away 
as I can from Mussel Bay before the day breaks. I 
wonder where the Guinevere is? If my plot fails this 
time, I shall be ready to kick myself.” 

Opening the door cautiously, he put his head out 
and listened, There was no one about, however, but the 
wind was getting up. 

“Ah! what is that?” and he stopped suddenly. 
“Good! I believe I’ve scored,” he chuckled; “but I dare 
-not go and look. I must make tracks in the opposite 
direction.” And he struck off rapidly across the fields, 
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The wind was increasing in force every minute, so he 
went steadily away before it, congratulating himself on 
his good luck. 

When the day broke at length he avoided the high- 
roads as much as possible, and sought out the lanes and 
field-paths. His aim was to reach a wayside station 
where he was quite unknown, and take the first train to 
Plymouth. Arriving there, he would call upon some 
people he knew, who would be sure to report the fact 
to Mussel Bay. 

But at this point Hamer’s scheme broke down. He 
was wondering how he could avoid passing a little inn 
that stood by the roadside, when, suddenly, the landlord 
appeared before him, with a bucket in his hand. 

“Hallo, Mr. Todd!” he said, “where are you off to 
so early in the morning ?” 

Hamer was taken so completely by surprise that for 
a moment he could say nothing. Then, recovering 
himself by a great effort, he answered in a tone of 
indifference— 

“Tm not off anywhere; I’m on my way home.” 

“Indeed!” and the landlord laughed. “I didn’t 
know Mussel Bay lay in this direction.” 

“ Ah, landlord, second thoughts are best sometimes,” 
Hamer replied, with a benevolent smile. “The truth 
is, I came down by train through the night, and decided 
to walk on to Mussel Bay.” 

“ And now you are returning again ? ” 

“To your house [ am. When I passed it ten minutes 
ago nobody was about, and so I decided not to call; but 
by the time I reached the bend in the road yonder I 
thought better of it, and decided to turn back and see 
if I could get breakfast. Now, don’t you think second 
thoughts are best?” 

“T do, Mr. Todd; Ido. It’s a longish walk to Mussel 
Bay, and you must be pretty well tired.” 
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“Tam tired, and there’s no denying it, and hungry, 
too. It was the thought of one of your ham-rashers that 
decided me.” 

“And to fight your way in the teeth of a wind like 
this ain’t no easy matter neither.” 

“That's quite true, though it does give @ man an 
appetite.” 

“Oh, well, Mr. Todd, if you don’t mind having break- 
fast with me and the missus, you can have it at once.” 

“TU be delighted to join you,” Hamer said. And 
he followed the landlord into the house. 

After breakfast Hamer retired to the bar-parlour, 
where he indulged in a pipe and a nap. 

The forenoon was fairly well advanced when he began 
to retrace his steps toward Mussel Bay. He walked quite 
leisurely, and spoke to nearly every one he met.- 

When he joined himself to the anxious group of 
watchers on the headland, who were discussing with go 
many misgivings the strange failure of the Wizard’s 
Light and the possible fate of Andrew Dean and hig 
daughter, he could have enlightened them fully on 
these subjects if he had felt so disposed. 

But Hamer was not the man to compromise himself 
if he knew it. Moreover, he saw how it was possible to 
weave a mesh of suspicion so tightly round Rex Villiers 
that there would be little or no chance of escape from it. 


CHAPTER XIII 
“DEEP CALLETH UNTO DEEP” 


OHN TREVERBYN had been apprehensive for more 

than an hour before the Guinevere struck the reef. 

The intense blackness of the night, the rapid fall of 
the mercury, the accident to the yacht’s steering-gear, 
and the preliminary mutterings of the coming storm, 
had all tended to make him anxious. 

By nature a cautious and far-seeing man, he rarely 
left anything to chance. As far as it was possible to 
provide against contingencies he made provision. 

There would be no harm in having the yacht’s life- 
boat in readiness in case of accident. It would mean a 
little extra labour to the hands, but none of them was 
overworked, and all were well paid for their services. 

It was to this caution and foresight that John 
Treverbyn and a considerable, number of his crew owed 
their safety. There was very little time given them to 
get into the lifeboat. The rent in the Gwinevere’s bows 
was so large that she filled with water almost instantly. 

No time, however, was wasted. Those who could get 
into the boat did so, and when the yacht sank they 
floated out on the dark and troubled waters. 

For a while they waited round in the hopes of picking 
up others; but if any had appeared above the surface, 
it was too dark to see them, and in a few moments no 
sound was heard save the hoarse roar of the breakers. 

The skipper, who was among the saved, gave orders 
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“We're completely out of our reckoning, sir,” he said 
to John Treverbyn; “and the only thing for us is to 
seek sea-room until the day breaks. Perhaps then we 
shall discover our whereabouts.” 

To this view of the case John assented. To attempt 
to effect a landing onan unknown and dangerous coast 
he knew would be to court destruction—especially in a 
night of such pitch darkness, and with the wind blowing 
half a gale. 

For a while the confusion was considerable. The 
catastrophe had been so sudden and unexpected that most 
of those who had succeeded in clambering into the boat 
seemed for the moment to have left their wits behind 
them. Moreover, the awful fate of their comrades, and 
the uncertainty and danger of their own position, added 
to the general bewilderment. 

Fortunately the skipper kept a steady nerve through 
it all. 

To John Treverbyn himself the shock was terrible. 
He had been so proud of his yacht, and had so thoroughly 
enjoyed his months of cruising about, that this sudden 
shattering of all his plans, together with the loss of several 
valuable servants, seemed for the moment to completely 
prostrate him. 

For a long time after they began to pull.away from 
the scene of the wreck not a word was spoken, Captain 
Dawe kept his eye fixed on the feeble light of Loram’s 
Point, and wondered what it meant. 

The more he thought about the matter the more he 
was puzzled. It seemed impossible that he could have 
got so completely out of his reckoning. And yet—unless 
he had lost his bearings—where was the Wizard’s Light ? 

The only light visible in any direction was the feeble 
ray that he had mistaken for the light on Wizard’s Rock. 
That he had been mistaken there could not be the least 
shadow of a doubt. But then what was the light? The 
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charts gave no indication of it. No manual on navigation 
made mention of it; while the Wizard’s Light was known 
to everybody who sailed up or down the coast. He 
felt sometimes as if he must be dreaming. The whole 
affair seemed too utterly incredible to belong to actual 
experience. 

Meanwhile the men at the oars were pulling steadily 
in the teeth of the wind, and the sea was beginning to 
run uncomfortably high. Then the wind changed several 
points, and for a while they ran before it. 

John Treverbyn began to feel interested after a while 
in the sea-going qualities of his lifeboat. The gale was 
becoming furious, and the sea was running mountains 
high, but neither wind nor sea appeared to have much 
effect on the boat. Like a seagull she sat lightly on the 
waves and defied the storm. 

“Tf we can keep off the rocks,” John said at length, 
“we shall live it out.” 

“T think we have plenty of sea-room,” the skipper 
answered. 

“Tf we only had something to steer by we should 
know what to do.” 

“We shall have daylight soon, sir, and then we shall 
be able to take our bearings.” 

“ As far as I am able to judge we are being driven up 
channel,” John answered, after a pause. 

“Or out to sea. At any rate, the light is no longer 
visible.” 

“JT am very much puzzled about that light,” John 
said reflectively. “If God spares our lives it is a matter 
that will have to be inquired into.” 

“You cannot be more puzzled about it than I am,” 
the skipper answered. And then silence fell again. 

Meanwhile the sailors were doing their best to keep 
the boat’s bow to the wind. In that seemed to be their 
main chance of safety. The wind showed no sign of 
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abatement, and the sea was wilder than ever. It was 
just a question of endurance. When the day broke they 
might be able to pull for some port where they could 
find shelter. 

At length the east began to reveal itself. The inky 
darkness in one direction became less and less dense. 

John watched the paling darkness with growing 
interest. Slowly the night lifted itself from the boiling 
sea, and as it did so the view that met his gaze became 
more and more appalling. He had not realised how 
terrible the sea was until the pale dawn began to stretch 
itself out over the desert of waves. That they had so 
far lived out the storm seemed little less than a miracle. 

Now and then from the top of a wave they caught 
the dim outline of a distant coast; but in the main 
they saw nothing in any direction but the foaming sea. 
Fortunately the lifeboat behaved well, and so long as 
they kept her steadily with her bow to the wind there 
seemed a fair prospect of outliving the storm. 

Nevertheless, their plight was a very uncomfortable 
one; they were drenched to the skin with salt water and 
numb with the cold, and, to make matters worse, they 
had nothing to eat or drink. 

As the day advanced the wind changed again, and 
by noon they found they were making for the land, but 
at what point they did not know. 

The men at the oars, notwithstanding their hunger 
and exhaustion, began to pull with redoubled energy. 
The frowning cliffs loomed nearer and nearer, and long 
lines of breakers showed where hidden rocks lay like 
monsters hungry for their prey. 

John Treverbyn scanned the line of frowning cliffs 
with anxious eyes, but no familiar promontory or head- 
land greeted him. 

“I don’t know where we are,” he said to the skipper. 
“It is an unknown coast to me.” 
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“At any rate, there must be a landing-place some- 
where,’ was the answer. 

“Yes, I suppose so. But this is an unfriendly shore, 
as you know.” 

“Tt has been unfriendly to us, at any rate ; but let 
us keep a sharp look-out. The most sheltered bays are 
generally hidden.” 

For several hours they rowed parallel with the coast- 
line, and only frowning cliffs and a treacherous line of 
breakers met their gaze. 

At length a narrow gap in the cliffs began to reveal 
itself, and ‘behind it fields slanted down tow ard the sea. 

“We'll have to take our chance,” the skipper said, 
shading his eyes with his hand. “It’s already beginning 
to grow dark.” 

The wind, fortunately, was beginning to abate, and the 
waves were a little less mountainous than they had been. 

Captain Dawe stood up in the boat, and gave orders. 

“Tt’s a small bay, as I expected,” he said, “and a 
fairly flat beach. If we can get safely between those 
rocks, we'll run for it and beach her. There does not 
appear to be a living soul about.” 

The short winter’s day faded rapidly, and there was 
no light or buoy to show the channel between the rocks. 

The men pulled steadily until they got directly 
opposite the gap in the cliffs. Then they altered her 
course, and pulled straight for the shore. 

John 'Treyerbyn sat quite still, and held his breath. 
Any moment some hidden rock might fling them into 
the foaming surf. 

He had not been given much to prayer during late 
years. So engrossed had he been in the things of the 
world, that he had left himself very little time to think 
about God. But he prayed now—he could not help it. 
Not audibly—his pale lips did not move, but from his 
heart there went up a constant appeal for deliverance. 
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The men pulled steadily. The breakers hissed and 
spumed on either side. The tall cliffs seemed to bend 
over them. 

“It’s neck or nothing!” the captain said excitedly. 
“If we get safely past these sharks’ teeth it will be a 
miracle!” 

John Treyerbyn would have made a bargain with 
God, and have promised tithe of all he possessed in 
return for the gift of life. But almost before his brain 
could shape the thought his soul revolted. 

A promise wrung from a man’s lips by fear he felt 
was worthless. Service that was the outcome of terror 
could have no virtue init. If he served God at all it 
should be a willing service—a service of love and gratitude. 

“No,” he said to himself, “I will not insult God by 
offering money in return for deliverance.” Nevertheless, 
he continued to pray, “God have mercy on us.” 

The current was running at a furious pace through the 
narrow channel, and the backwash of the waves revealed 
black ridges of rock where they were least expected. 

Again and again they gasped, thinking it was all 
over, and again and again they escaped bya hair’s-breadth. 

No one spoke a word. The captain stood with his 
hand on the tiller, his eyes staring straight in front of 
him. On both sides the black rocks grinned and 
bellowed and spat foam, and seemed now and then to lift 
themselves out of the sea in their anger. 

More than half the channel had been safely passed. 
The bay was beginning to open out in front of them. 
To the left a few cottages could be seen in the shelter of 
the cliffs. ; ; 

“Give a shout, men!” the skipper cried. And the 
men gave a lusty shout, in which John Treverbyn joined. 

In a few minutes several men were seen running 
towards the beach, followed a few yards away by an equal 
number of women and children, 
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“Pull hard!” the skipper cried. And the men bent 
to the oars with all their might. 

Snap! went a couple of oars, caught in an unseen rock. 
The boat swerved, and was caught broadside by a wave. 

For a moment it seemed all over with them. But the 
snapping of the oars proved the safety of the boat. Had 
she not swerved she would have been dashed to pieces. 

Two oars had now to do the work of four; but they 
were past the rocks at last. John Treverbyn uttered a 
fervent “Thank God!” and wondered if his prayers had 
been answered. 

Waiting their opportunity, they were carried forward 
on the crest of a huge tidal wave. The keel grated 
harshly on the firm, shingly beach, the wave retreated, 
and, lo! they were high and dry upon the sand. The 
villagers rushed forward in a moment, and by the aid of 
the next wave dragged the boat still further on the shore. 

John Treverbyn was so benumbed with cold that he 
had to be lifted out of the boat and carried to the 
nearest farmhouse. The villagers not only opened their 
hearts to the shipwrecked men, but their homes also. 

In ten minutes after the keel of their boat grated on 
the sand they found themselves stretched before as many 
hearth-fires, while friendly hands ministered in the 
tenderest way to their needs. 

For a while questions were neither asked nor 
answered. It was sufficient that these famished men, cast 
up by the angry sea, needed succour. That they had been 
shipwrecked there was, of course, no doubt whatever; but 
how and when and where would be told in due course. 

To the famished men it seemed like heaven to be 
out of the raging of the wind and the tossing of the sea. 
How merrily the fire crackled on the hearth! and how 
subdued the wind seemed as it rumbled in the chimney ! 
And how delightfully restful it was to le quite still, 
with no more heaving and tossing of the boat! 
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The sailors and skipper had little to tell, and few ques- 
tions toask. They had gone ashore somewhere along the 
coast during the previous night, or, rather, very early in the 
morning ; their vessel had become a total wreck, and they 
had taken to the lifeboat. After beating about for hours, 
and driven by the force of the gale they knew not whither, 
they had made for the first likely harbour they saw, and 
here they were, grateful beyond expression to find them- 
selves safe on dry land once more. That was all their story. 

John Treverbyn found himself in the house of a 
farmer ; and when he came downstairs dressed in his host’s 
best market-going corduroys, he felt hardly certain of his 
own identity. 

“Now you look quite set up,’ Ned Varcoe said, 
with a grin. “ An’ they don’t fit ’e bad, nuther.” 

“Oh no, the fit is excellent,” John answered, with a 
smile ; and he drew up his chair before the fire, 

“Feel a bit stiffish yet, I expect?” the farmer inquired. 

“A little ; but it will soon wear off. What did you 
say was the name of this place ? ” 

“Crogan. Some people do call it Crogan Creek, and 
some call it Crogan Porth, and others do call it Crogan 
Sands; but its proper name is just—Crogan.” 

“And how far are you from the nearest railway- 
station ? ” 

“Oh, not far. ’Bout fifteen miles or so.” 

“And what’s the next port along the coast ?” 

“ Which way, up or down?” 

“ Down.” 

“Oh, well, there ain’t any place wuth callin’ a place 
till you get to Mussel Bay.” 

“ And how far is it?” 

“Oh, well, it’s a matter of eighteen or twenty miles 
or so.” 

“Tow do you get there ? ” 

“Along the road,” 
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“That is, you drive?” 

“No; folks mostly walk hereabouts.” 

“Do you know any of the Mussel Bay people?” 

“Well, no, I can’t say I do. You see, our market 
town is St. Udy.” 

“And you heard ee of the wreck of the 
Guinevere until we landed ?” 

“Not a word. When was you wrecked ?” 

“Very early this morning.” 

“ Whereabouts ? ” 

“Well, that I can’t say exactly. We thought we 
were rounding the Wizard’s Rock when we struck, but 
that cannot have been the case.’ 

“Did ’e see the Wizard’s Light when you was turning 
the corner ?”’ 

“We saw a light, certainly.” 

“Well, there ain’t no other hght but the Wizard’s 
down that way.” 

“So I have always understood. Still, it cannot have 
been the Wizard’s Light, or we should have made the 
bay easily, for the sea was quite calm at the time.” 

“T reckon you must have got terrible far out of yer 
bearings,” the farmer said, after a while, scratching his 
head—* terrible far.’’ 

“Tt would seem so,” John said reflectively. “ However, 
we shall have plenty of time ,to inquire into the matter.” 

The next morning John felt too ill to get up, and the 
St. Udy doctor, who happened to be visiting a whooping- 
cough patient in the village, was fetched to his bedside. 

“You'll soon be all right again,” he said to John as 
he was leaving. “Just a little chill on the liver. Keep 
warm in bed for two or three days, and you'll be quite 
yourself again.” 

So it came about that the inquest held on the bodies 
washed ashore at Mussel Bay was adjourned until the 
owner of the Guinevere could put in an appearance, 


CHAPTER XIV 
INQUEST AND VERDICT 


pAaee Mussel Bay turned out to greet John Treverbyn 

on his arrival in their midst. It was the least 
they could do, and the most—the only way they had of 
showing their sympathy and of expressing their gratitude 
at his personal safety. 

Among the first to greet him was Hamer Todd. And 
his greeting was so warm, so unaffected, and apparently 
so sincere, that John Treverbyn felt. moisture gather in 
his eyes, and a lump rise in his throat. 

“Ah, Hamer!” John said huskily, “it is kind of you 
to be among the first to give me a welcome!” 

“Kind?” Hamer echoed with well-feigned sincerity. 
“TI feel ashamed that you should have been compelled 
to come to Mussel Bay in this fashion; ashamed that 
any spark of ill-will could have bridged the wide gulf 
of years; ashamed that there is a living thing in our 
midst that would do you harm.” 

“TI too had hoped,” John answered, with a shake in 
his voice, “that all old animosities were buried and 
forgotten.” 

“T do not understand it,” Hamer said, with a roll of 
his eyes. “It seems like the work of a madman.” 

“ But there was plenty of method in it!” John said, 
with a troubled look. 

“Ay, the method of the old wreckers. One little 
expected in these days a resurrection of such ancient 
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“But who could have deliberately tried to work me 
so much ill? I did not know that any one in Mussel 
Bay was aware of my intention of calling in the 
Guinevere.” 

Hamer shook his head and looked perplexed. “ It 
is surprising how news does travel,” he said after a 
pause. “The truth is you have been expected any day 
for weeks past.” 

“But no one could have known with any degree of 
certainty, for, as a matter of fact, I was half undecided 
myself.” 

“Ts that so?” Hamer questioned. “Then all I can say 
is that it was a remarkably smart guess on the part of 
your enemies, whoever they may be.” 

“But do you think that the intention was to wreck 
the Guinevere? You see, so many boats are passing up 
and down the Channel that precisely the same thing 
might have happened to others.” 

“Yes, certainly; provided they were making for 
Mussel Bay.” 

“Fxactly. Yes, yes. Iam very sorry it has happened. 
It is very painful to me, for many reasons.” 

“Tt is very painful to us all,’ Hamer answered 
unctuously ; and he turned away to give place to others, 
who were crowding around John Treverbyn and waiting 
to speak to him. ; 

During the first hour John felt that the warmth of 
his welcome was some compensation for what he had 
been made to suffer. The rich and poor, the gentle and 
simple, all seemed to vie with each other as to which 
could do him most honour. 

Some few people had been afraid that he might 
assume the airs and graces of a purse-proud autocrat— 
that he might patronise the poor, and only condescend 
to throw a crumb of speech now and then to his old 
acquaintances, 
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But all these fears were scattered to the winds the 
first moment of his arrival. He was the John Treverbyn 
of old, the same genial, kind-eyed man, with the broad 
forehead and resolute jaws. 

Neither had he altered much in appearance during 
the last twenty years. Here and there was a grey hair 
among the curling brown, but he would have passed for 
thirty-five anywhere. 

“How well he wears!” was the reflection of Simeon 
Blight ; “for he must be forty-five if he’s a day.” 

Business was almost completely suspended on the 
day John arrived. The people might not be money- 
worshippers, and yet in their hearts they were not a little 
proud of his success. After all, he was one of themselves, 
and he had made his way by his own unaided efforts, 
Moreover, there was no hint of shadiness in any of his 
business transactions. He had pursued his way honestly 
as well as fearlessly ; had always paid a fair day’s wage 
for a fair day’s work, and so had built up a good reputa- 
tion as well as an enormous fortune. 

The people of Mussel Bay would have been terribly 
disappointed if he had passed by his old home, They 
wanted to shine in reflected glory, to show to the rest 
of the country the kind of man that Mussel Bay could 
produce, to let it be known that if they had sent forth 
no prophet they had sent out a man who, in the great 
world of business, was a leader and pioneer. 

So they made holiday when he arrived, They feted 
him to the best of their ability, and they expressed to 
him in a hundred little ways their grief and sympathy at 
his loss. 

They would have rung the bells in honour of his 
coming, and lighted a bonfire on Clinker Downs, only it 
might have seemed incongruous. 

There were four open graves in the churchyard, the 
lighthouse was empty and silent, while Rex Villiers was 
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lying under suspicion of having committed one of the 
foulest crimes that had ever disgraced mankind. 

Three of the graves were to receive the bodies of 
sailors who had been drowned in the foundering of the 
Guinevere. The fourth was a pauper’s grave, and was 
waiting to receive the body of poor old Eli Fay, who 
had died alone and untended during the night of the 
wreck. 

Nobody troubled about Eli. Nobody mourned his 
departure. He had outlived his day; and, as he had 
never married, he had no one to care for him in his old 
age. The parish had allowed him half a crown a week for 
the last year or two, which amount he supplemented by 
doing odd jobs that might happen to come his way. 

For a fortnight he lay in bed waiting the end. ‘The 
parish doctor came to see him once, and his sister-in-law 
went to his neglected cottage every morning and made 
him “comfortable for the day,” as she expressed it, and 
grumbled all the while she was in his presence. 

On the morning of the storm there was so much 
excitement in Mussel Bay that she did not go to Eli’s 
cottage until the forenoon was well advanced. 

Eh, however, had not missed’ her, and when she came 
he did not hear her. Some time during the night he 
had answered to the last call, and doubtless he was glad 
to go. He lay with his head upon his hands, as though 
he had quietly fallen asleep. Perhaps the storm had 
been his last lullaby ; perhaps he had died before the 
storm began. 

The fourth grave, therefore, in the churchyard awoke 
little or no interest. Eli was quite forgotten in the 
press of other things. Who could trouble about the 
death of an old pauper when the fate of people a thousand 
times of more importance trembled in the balance ? 

So there was no bell-ringing nor bonfire. In wel- 
coming Johy Treverbyn no one could forget that the 
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lighthouse was empty. That was the fact which threw 
the darkest shadow. The drowned sailors were strangers. 
The Guinevere might possibly be raised ; if not, she could 
be replaced by another yacht. But Andrew Dean and 
his beautiful foster-child were so completely part and 
parcel of Mussel Bay that what touched them touched 
more or less painfully every one else. And if they were 
dead—murdered, it was feared—then the tragedy of their 
death would leave its mark on Mussel Bay for many 
years to come. 

When John Treverbyn was made acquainted with 
the true state of affairs, he became as anxious and as 
interested as any one else. He had known Andrew Dean 
well in his young days, and had cherished a very tender 
memory for the quiet and somewhat sad-eyed man. 

Among the people he had looked forward to meeting 
again was this lonely watcher on Wizard’s Rock. He 
had even contemplated spending a day or two on the 
island. Hence this story of treachery and tragedy which 
was being gradually unfolded to him filled him with a 
vague sense of apprehension. What did it portend ? 
What evil spirit was working behind it all ? 

The inquest on the bodies of the three sailors was 
resumed the morning after his arrival, and he and Captain 
Dawe were called upon to give evidence. Policeman 
Grubb had worked up the case with considerable skill, 
and John Treverbyn was surprised to find how easily and 
exactly his evidence fitted in with the constable’s theory. 

The sailors were identified by John Treverbyn and 
Captain Dawe. They were drowned in the foundering of 
the steam-yacht Guinevere. 

But the question to be decided was: How came the 
Guinevere on the rocks ? 

This question was answered bit by bit, and with con- 
siderable fulness. But the simple and unyarnished fact 
was, she had been decoyed to her doom. 
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Captain Dawe told his story first, which was confirmed 
in every particular by John Treverbyn. Then came the 
evidence of the men who had found the lantern on Loram’s 
Point. The lantern was, in fact, a gig-lamp, and belonged 
to Rex Villiers. Evidence on that point was overwhelm- 
ing. ‘Then Farmer Peters went into the witness-box, and 
testified to meeting Rex Villiers late at night on the edge 
of Clinker Downs. Billy Flint told with great reluctance 
how his master had been out most of the night. The story 
of the finding of the Villiers’s boat several miles down the 
coast was also told, and much was made of the presumptive 
evidence that the individual who had put the ight on 
Loram’s Point had also made away with Andrew Dean 
and his daughter before extinguishing the hight on the 
Wizard’s Rock. 

Policeman Grubb pieced all the bits of evidence 
together in a continuous and connected narrative. 

The coroner pointed out that the jury had nothing 
to do with the fate, or supposed fate, of Andrew and Mary 
Dean. ‘The inquest was not on the Deans, but on the 
bodies of the three sailors who had been identified by 
Mr. John Treverbyn and Captain Dawe. Did they come 
to their death by fair means or by foul? In other words, 
could the wreck of the Guinevere be described as an acci- 
dent—that is, was she driven on the rocks through stress 
of weather or through failure of steering gear, or in con- 
sequence of a fog, or through any other cause that might 
rightly be described as an accident? Or had she been 
deliberately lured on the rocks by reason of a false light 
on Loram’s Point and the failure of the light on Wizard’s 
Rock ? 

If the Jatter, then the individual or individuals who 
put the false light on the point was or were responsible 
for the death of these men. In other words, a murder 
had been committed—a triple murder, in fact. 

If the jury were agreed that a murder had been 
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committed, they would then have to consider whether 
Mr. Rex Villiers, who had been arrested on suspicion, 
was in their judgment the individual who had done 
the deed. | 

He wished to say again that they should keep the 
problematical fate of the Deans out of their minds. 
They had simply to deal with the case before them. 

Had a murder been committed ? and, if so, was there 
sufficient evidence to commit the prisoner to the assizes 
on the capital charge ? 

The “gentlemen of the jury” felt that they had no 
light duty to discharge. Analysing evidence was not 
exactly their forte. They were ordinary shopkeepers and 
tradesmen who had never been called upon to decide 
nice points of law or ethics, and some of them had not 
been able to follow the coroner’s reasoning. 

Tommy Lobb, for instance, was by no means convinced 
that wrecking might mean murder, and that drowning a 
man was just as bad as cutting his throat, 

Moreover, Tommy was disposed to argue the questions 
with his confréres, 

“What we are sartin of,” said Tommy, “an’ the only 
thing we are sartin of, is that these men was drowned, 
There’s no marks that anybody did violence to ’em. 
They was just drowned, that’s all.” 

“But,” said Robert Jago, the foreman, “were they 
drowned by accident or through evil intent? Did some- 
body deliberately lure them to death ?” 

“It seems likely somebody lured the yacht,” said 
Tommy. “That was no uncommon thing in our gran’- 
fathers’ time; but a ship ain’t a man.” 

“If men are drowned, then those who lured the ship 
are responsible,” said Mr. Jago. 

“Don’t see it!” said Tommy, doggedly. “The 
coroner makes out a case of murder. I don’t see nothin’ 
wuss nor a case of wrecking.” 
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“But you believe somebody put a decoy light on 
Loram’s Point?” 

“There caan’t be no doubt on that point.” 

“Do you believe that Rex Villiers is the man who 
put the light there?” 

“Well, yes. I reckon there caan’t be much doubt 
on that score either.” 

“Do you believe that the Guinevere came on the reef 
in consequence of the decoy light?” 

“Why, in course I do.” 

“And do you believe that these men were drowned 
in consequence of the foundering of the Guinevere ?” 

“Why, Mr. Jago,” Tommy answered pettishly, “ what 
do you take me for? In course, I believe that. But 
what has that to do with it at all?” 

“Why, everything. It proves that you haven’t a 
leg to stand on.” 

“Me not a leg to stand on?” Tommy said indignantly, 
regarding his nether limbs with admiration. 

“Not a leg to stand on, sir!” thundered the fore- 
man. 

“Then I beg to disagree with ’e,” Tommy said, raising 
his head, and looking defiantly at Mr. Jago. 

“You can disagree as much as you like; but you have 
admitted that these men came by their death through 
the foundering of Mr. John Treverbyn’s yacht!” 

“Well?” ‘Tommy questioned snappishly. 

“And you have admitted, further, that the yacht 
foundered in consequence of a false light being placed 
on Loram’s Point.” 

“Goon!” Tommy said in a tone of irritation. 

“And you have also admitted that the pees 
was placed there by Rex Villiers?” 

“Well, where do the murder come in ? That's what 
I’m axin’.” 

“We need not bandy about the word ‘ murder,’” said 
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Mr. Jago, mildly. “I think we are all agreed on the 
points I have named.” 

“Put in that way, we be,” two or three doubting ones 
answered, 

“ Then suppose we return a verdict to that effect ?” 

“ What effect ?” Tommy interposed. 

“To this effect. We unanimously find— 

“ First, that the deceased were drowned through the 
foundering of the steam-yacht Guinevere. 

“Second, that the Guinevere foundered in consequence 
of a decoy-light being placed on Loram’s Point. 

“Third, that Rex Villiers placed the decoy-light on 
the Point in question.” 

“That don’t say nothin’ about murder, does it?” 
‘Tommy asked suspiciously. 

“The word is not mentioned,” the foreman answered 
soothingly. 

“T don’t believe in havin’ nothin’ to do with no 
murders,” Tommy said doggedly, 

This was a sentiment shared by several others; but 
as Tommy had expressed all they wished to say they kept 
silent. 

The verdict as suggested by the foreman was at 
length unanimously agreed to. In order to be precise, 
Mr. Jago wrote it on a piece of paper and read it. 

The Coroner’s Court received it in strained and pain- 
ful silence. And ten minutes later all Mussel Bay knew 
that Rex Villiers had been committed to take his trial 
at the next assizes on the capital charge, bail being 
refused. 


CHAPTER XV 
REX AND HIS LAWYER 


w\e the close of the inquest Rex was removed at once to 

the county gaol. This afforded him some measure 
of relief, for the gaol was at least warmed and ventilated, 
which could not be said of the cells at the police-station, 
which were damp and cold and stuffy. 

He was still disposed to believe sometimes that he was 
not in his right mind. It seemed to him incredible that 
he should be a prisoner locked up on a charge of murder. 

The whole thing seemed so grotesquely improbable, 
so utterly absurd and unbelievable, that he could hardly 
bring himself to face seriously the situation. 

In addition to that, he was far more troubled about the 
fate of Mary Dean than he was about his own fate. He 
had known all along that he loved Mary with a deep and 
passionate devotion, and yet he never fully realised how 
much she was to him until now. He pictured to himself 
constantly her sweet, happy face, her large, laughing eyes, 
her perfectly chiselled mouth and chin, her wealth of sunny 
hair, the glorious smile that lt up her face lke sunshine. 

How often he had watched the play of her features, 
the light sparkle in her beautiful eyes, her full red lips 
break into smiles, her whole face become radiated with 
good-humour ! 

How long they had known each other! How imper- 
ceptibly their acquaintance had ripened into friendship ! 
how surely on his part friendship had grown into love! 

He lived over the old days again times without number 
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—rich, happy days, when she treated him with perfect 
frankness, accepted his attentions with girl-like simplicity, 
and sent him from her with laughter and kind words. 

He realised now that he had been foolish in being so 
precipitate in the declaration of his love, and more 
foolish still in speaking to her as he did. What would 
he not give if he might unsay the hasty words he had 
spoken, and win back her old trust and confidence ? 

Alas for our words and actions! We can neither undo 
what we have done nor unwrite what we have written. 

Rex would sometimes start suddenly from his day- 
dreams, and grope his way blindly round his cell. It 
seemed too terrible to believe that Mary Dean was dead. 
She was so young, so beautiful, so fair, that the mere 
thought of her lying among the rocks and seaweed, 
despoiled of her beauty, with the sand in her eyes and 
in her hair, and her flesh torn and bruised by the hungry 
and cruel sea, filled him with horror indescribable, 

His own fate was nothing. It was buta pinprick amid 
the thrust of a thousand bayonets. If Mary Dean was dead 
it did not matter what came to him. Let the hangman do 
his worst. Death would be only the welcome endof a life that 
had been robbed of everything that was worth living for. 

So the days and nights passed away, and the only 
people he inquired about were his mother and sister, and 
the only news he asked for was if any tidings had been 
received of Andrew Dean and his daughter. 

Ralph Roscommon, the family solicitor, and a friend 
of Rex’s father, undertook his defence. He was a hale, 
well-preserved man on the right side of sixty, with a 
brusque, hearty manner, keen grey eyes, a square chin, 
and a wide, resolute mouth. “Rex, my boy,” he said 
cheerily, “this is a bad business—a very bad business ; 
but we'll have to pull you out of it somehow.” 

“Is there any news yet ?” Rex asked, scarcely heeding 
his remark. 
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“News? News of what?” 

“Of the Deans.” 

“Not asyllable. But don’t distress yourself on that 
score. I hope we shall get the judge to. rule out all 
matter relating to them as irrelevant.” 

“And what then?” 

“Why, we shall narrow down the question to one of 
simple wrecking.” 

ic Yes. 

“Oh, bless my soul, don’t you feel interested in the 
matter?” 

“ Not very.’ 

“Why, boy, do you know your life is at stake?” 

Rex smiled pathetically. “Life isn’t a matter to 
worry over so very much,” he answered. 

“Not a matter to worry over? Then, in the name of 
Pontius Pilate, what is worth worrying over?” 

“T really don’t know,” Rex answered with a smile. 
“The fact is, since I have been shut up here, I’ve lost 
interest in things.” 

“Oh, well, that’s not to be wondered at, perhaps. But 
you'll have to fight against the feeling. I see you are 
down in the mouth; but you'll get better of that. As the 
son of my old friend Harry Villiers, you'll have to buck up 
—excuse slang, my boy, but that’s what you'll have to do.” 

“Very good. Will you tell me how I’m to do it?” 

“Of course I will, my lad; but one thing at a time. 
Let us get first to the charge that sent you here.” 

“All right,” Rex answered. “Fire away!” 

“Of course you had no designs on John Treverbyn 
or his hoop-iron yacht ?” 

“Good Heavens! No. Why should I? I never 
saw John Treverbyn in my life.” 

“Exactly. But it’s quite evident that some one has 
had designs on his life, or property, or both.” 

“But why should 1? He never did me any harm.” 
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“Exactly. That’s one of our strongest points— 
absence of motive. Of course if the Dean question 
should arise—if the body of either of them should be 
washed ashore, for instance—why, that would terribly 
complicate matters, and the Crown might argue that 
the Loram light was just a ruse to divert attention.” 

“You think the Deans are dead ?” 

“ Heaven bless the lad, I fear there can be no doubt of 
it. But presumption is not proof, and until their bodies 
are found we'll have to assume that they may be alive.” 

“Assumption and presumption,” Rex muttered to 
himself, with a far-away look in his eyes. 

“Well, what have you against it ?” Ralph Roscommon 
asked, with a good-humoured laugh. 

“Nothing at all,” was the reply. 

“Very good. Therefore let us get to the point. You 
know the gig-lamp found on Loram’s Point was yours?” 

“Ido. Which fact ought to tell in my favour.” 

“How so?” 

“How so! Why, do you think if I were such a knave 
as to put a decoy-light on Loram’s Point I should be 
such a fool as to put it in my own lantern ?” 

“Tt doesn’t look reasonable, certainly. But judges 
and juries know very well that people who are capable 
of doing wicked deeds are doubly capable of doing foolish 
ones. Hence the old saying, ‘ Rogues are always ‘fools,’ ” 

“You think, then, that the fact of it’s being my lantern 
won't tell in my favour?” é 

“Tm afraid not. You see, you were seen on the edge 
of Clinker Downs late at night with something under 
your arm.” 

“Well, what of that?” 

“You did not return again till between four and five 
in the morning.” 

“T know it.” 

“But don’t you see that that looks horribly suspicious, 
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especially when taken in connection with the disappear- 
ance of the Deans?” 

“But you said that their case would be ruled out as 
irrelevant.” 

“T did not say it would be. I hope it may be. But 
there’s no knowing what may turn up between now and 
the assizes. We'd better face all possible contingencies.” 

“You believe that they were both thrown over the cliff ?” 

“T think there can be no doubt of it. There’s no 
other way for them to disappear.” 

“Then the chances are that sooner or later their 
bodies will be washed ashore somewhere ? ” 

“That is more than probable.” 

“Tn which case a fresh charge will be brought against 
me?” 

“In which case, my lad, it will go hard with you. 
Grubb and others are on the look-out all the time. 
They’re waiting for the sea to give up its dead ; and we 
have to face the contingency of the bodies of either or 
both being washed ashore.” 

“T see,” Rex answered with a groan. 

“Now the point is, where were you on the night in 
question ?” 

“Will my own declaration on oath be taken as 
evidence?” 

“No, my boy, it won't.” 

“Then what’s the use of saying where I was or where 
I was not?” 

“Why not?” 

“Because the only person who could give evidence 
as to where and how I spent the night is dead.” 

“What! You don’t mean that?” 

“T do. I sat up with poor old Eli Fay from eleven 
to four.” 

“What in the name of common sense did you do 
that for?” 
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“Tf I were in a similar plight I should like somebody 
to do as much for me.” 

“Still, my boy, it was scarcely your place.” 

“No, it was nobody’s place, as far as I could see. 
He was practically without a friend in the world. So I 
went and sat with him once or twice.” 

“Can any one corroborate that ?” 

“I don’t think so. In fact I told Eli not to tell his 
sister-in-law that I came to see him, or she would neglect 
him altogether; besides, I hate things being trumpeted 
about. If you doa kindness, why should everybody know?” 

“TI hope people know in this case, at any rate,” 

“I don’t think they do.” 

“We must inquire, in any case. But what induced 
you to spend the night with Eli?” 

“Well, I found the old man so much worse that I 
was afraid he would not live the night out. And every 
time I made a movement to go, he pleaded with me to 
Stay a little longer.” 

“And you yielded to his entreaty ?” 

“I really hadn’t the heart to leave him. Tt seemed 
an awful thing to be left to die alone and friendlegs,” 

“Well, yes. But your staying may prove an un- 
fortunate thing for you!” 

“I can’t help it. We’ve none of us, I fancy, too 
many good deeds laid up to our account. And J don’t 
think I shall regret being kind to old Eli,” 

“Then I'll say it was an unfortunate thing that he 
died when he did.” 

“Tt looks like it, as things have turned out. But 
God only knows! If I’m hanged I shall not be the first 
innocent man who has paid the penalty of somebody 
else’s wrong-doing.” 

“But that won’t improve matters, my boy. Two 
wrongs won't make a right.” 

Rex smiled, but did not reply. 
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“You see,’ Ralph Roscommon went on, “if he’d only 
kept alive a few days longer there wouldn’t have been 
any of this trouble at all. Excuse me saying it, but it 
seems like sheer perversity.” 

“T suppose he couldn’t help dying when he did,” 
Rex answered. “He seemed better when I left him, 
and I thought he was beginning to turn the corner.” 

“Tt’s a most unfortunate affair!” Roscommon answered, 
puckering up his lips. “Most unfortunate! You see, it 
sent Grubb on the wrong scent first off. Instead of hunting 
for the real culprit he’s been trying all the while to get 
support for his suspicion. And you know, boy, that in this 
world people can nearly always find what they look for.” 

“Fxcept when they look for money,” Rex said, with 
a smile, “ Plenty of folks look for that and never find it.” 

For several minutes the lawyer did not answer. He 
sat rubbing the side of his nose with his right forefinger, 
and with a look of deep perplexity in his eyes. 

“Tf it were only possible—like the Irishman—to 
create a ‘divarsion’ in somebody else’s favour,” he said 
at length, “something might be gained. But who else 
would be likely to do the deed ?” 

“LPve thought of that myself,’ Rex answered, “and 
I cannot think of any one.” 

“And yet some miscreant has been at_ work. Your 
gig-lamp did not get to Loram’s Point of itself. Nor 
did your boat get out of the boathouse without hands. . 
Moreover, there's evidence enough on Wizard Island that 
some fiend has been at work there. It isn’t to be thought 
that Andrew Dean smashed his own lantern, cut the 
rope above the windlass, and then flung himself and 
daughter over the cliffs. No, my boy! some inhuman 
soul has been up to mischief, but who is he? that’s the 
question! and that’s what we've got to find out.” 

_ “TJ hope you may succeed,” Rex answered ; “but for 
the life of me I don’t see where or how you are to begin.” 
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“T don’t myself, and that’s the trouble of it. Take 
John Treverbyn. Who wanted to wreck his toy and send 
him to Davy Jones’s locker at the same time? Your 
father disliked John Treverbyn, it is true ; but he’s dead. 
I’ve had some hard words with him in the years gone 
by, and may have again, for the way he carried off Amy 
Dimsdale under our very noses was contemptible. 

“I don’t think Pentue liked him overmuch, Your real 
country people are not likely to smile very sweetly on 
those upstarts who rise from nothing. But to think that 
Pentue or myself would seek to do John Treverbyn any 
mischief is, of course, preposterous, Well, then, there's 
Hamer Todd. If Hamer had cherished a grudge against 
Treverbyn nobody would have been very much surprised. 

“But, then, Hamer is not that sort of man. He is 
one of those easy-going, happy-go-lucky souls, who, if he 
has a sixpence in his pocket, is supremely content. And 
so Hamer never has shown any resentment. He was the 
last to wish him God-speed when he went away, and 
among the first to welcome him back again. Besides, 
even if Hamer had been a different sort of man, he 
wasn’t in Mussel Bay at the time. 

“Here, then, are the only people who might have, 
any reason at all for cherishing the smallest portion of 
ill-will against Treverbyn—namely, Hamer, the squire, 
and myself. 

“Now, then, my boy, where are we? Where are we 
to begin? I confess this is the toughest case I’ve 
attempted to riddle out for many a long year.” 

“We shall have to leave it, I expect,” Rex said in a 
tone of resignation. 

“Take our chance, eh? No! no! That will never 
do, Everything so far has gone against you—and is 
likely to, unless, as I said just now, we can create a 
diversion. What I’m afraid of is that the Deans may 
come bodily into the case. You see, you might have no 
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motive for wrecking Treverbyn’s yacht. But when it 
comes to the Deans, people have a good deal to say.” 

“What can they say?” Rex asked indignantly. 
“T love Mary Dean more than I love my life, and I’m 
not ashamed to confess it!” 

The lawyer grunted. “You see, my boy,” he said, 
“when a rich man loves a poor girl very few people ever 
believe that his intentions are honourable.” 

“But I’m not arich man; and Mary Dean was a lady, 
if ever there was one.” 

“You may not be rich, Rex, as riches are counted 
to-day. But you are a Villiers, and in the past the 
Villierses have been a bit gay. There’s no denying it. 
Andrew Dean mistrusted you, feared you, believed that 
you meant him mischief. He did not keep silent on the 
question either. I pray to Heaven that neither of their 
bodies may be washed up before the assizes.” 

“Ag I said before,’ Rex answered, “I shall have to 
take my chance.” 

“Tf only that old pauper had lived!” Roscommon said, 
almost angrily. “Such people always die if you want them 
to live, and live if you want them to die. Nevertheless, we 
must hunt up all available evidence. If we can only prove 
that you spent the night with Eli Fay, victory is ours.” 

When the lawyer had gone, Rex threw himself on his 
hard bed, and shut his eyes. 

Mr, Roscommon had meant to cheer him, no doubt; but 
in reality he had done the opposite thing. Almost for the 
first time he began to realise how serious his position was. 
His long confabulation with the lawyer had opened his 
eyes to several facts that he had never considered before. 

Up to the present he had waited and hungered every 
day for news of the Deans. Now he began to dread what 
he had longed for, and almost to pray that Andrew Dean 
and his betotital foster-child might sleep on for ever, 
undisturbed, deep down among x the rocks and sea- -weed. 


CHAPTER XVI 
OLD FRIENDS 


vi HEN all the crew of the Guinevere had been ace 

counted for, people began to think it was quite 
time that the sea revealed her secret respecting the fate 
of Andrew and Mary Dean. 

Policeman Grubb arranged that a ceaseless watch 
should be kept along the coast, while the policemen 
received broad hints that if they succeeded in bringing 
to shore the body of either Mary or Andrew Dean they 
would not go unrewarded. 

Hence on land and on sea an almost unbroken watch 
was kept. The suggestion of a reward kept dozens of 
people alert who otherwise would have been indifferent. 

The sea, however, seemed in no hurry to reveal her 
secrets. The storm was followed by a long period of com- 
parative calm. Sometimes for days a dense fog lay over 
the sea, hiding from view the rugged outline of Wizard’s 
Rock, and rendering navigation exceedingly dangerous. 

So the days passed slowly away, and grew into weeks. 
Christmas came and went, and the New Year dawned and 
the days began to lengthen once more. The people of 
Mussel Bay began to look forward with keen interest to the 
Spring Assizes, and to wonder what the result of the trial 
would be. Policeman Grubb was greatly disappointed that 
he was unable to complete his chain of evidence. While 
the sea refused to give up either Andrew or Mary Dean, the 
case was necessarily incomplete. At present it was only 
half a story. It was like a novel cut short in the middle. 
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Meanwhile, the lighthouse-lantern had been repaired 
and fresh attendants appointed; while John Treverbyn 
had been busily engaged in trying to raise the Guinevere. 

This undertaking interested the Mussel Bay folks as 
few things had done. Day after day the headland was 
lined with people who watched the operations with great 
interest, and critised with unrestrained freedom the means 
and method employed. 

When the tide was low they crept down to the reef, 
so that they might get a nearer view, and occasionally 
they shouted advice across to the engineers on the tugs. 

John Treverbyn appeared to be content to leave the 
Guinevere in the hands of those who had contracted to 
raise her, and had gone off to Devonshire to spend a few 
weeks with his old friend the vicar of Overlow. 

Henry Moore went to the station to meet John 
T'reverbyn with a curious thrill of pain at his heart. He 
could not forget how, sixteen years before, he had been 
faced by the strongest and most subtle temptation of 
his life, and during all these sixteen years he had never 
ceased to wonder what would have happened if he had 
yielded to the temptation. He had nearly done so, and 
there were moments even now when the deyil called him 
a fool for being so squeamish. 

He and his wife had kept the bedroom and nursery as 
they had furnished them for the reception of the child, 
and even now he could never go into the nursery without 
a little sigh. He felt as though he had been bereft of a 
little daughter, who would have been, had she lived, the 
joy and sunshine of his home. 

He never really regretted that he had not yielded to 
the temptation. On the contrary, there was scarcely a 
day that passed over his head in which he did not give 
God thanks that strength had been given him when he 
needed it most. But, like most other men, he had his 
hours of weakness and depression, hours when the Vicarage 
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seemed painfully and oppressively silent, and when he 
longed with an intense desire for the music of a child’s 
voice, and the patter of little feet in the hall. 

At such times he regretted the hard fate that had kept 
his nursery empty. If John Treverbyn’s child had come 
to him how different things would have been. How much 
less there would have been of pinching and scraping ! 
How much more opulent the world would have seemed ! 

He had still the balance of John Treverbyn’s cheque 
at the bank, with compound interest added. He had 
often been in need of the money. Now and then, when 
his wife had complained of the difficulty of making 
both ends meet, he had been sorely tempted to take some 
of it out, But the reflection that it was not his, that he 
held it in trust until John Treverbyn should return, had 
always stayed his hand. 

He thought of all this as he drove slowly to the station 
in a borrowed gig. He thought also of what his feelings 
would have been now if he had yielded to the temptation. 
And then the tempter whispered to him for the thousandth 
time—“ Wouldn’t things have been infinitely better for 
everybody if you had done so? Yow would have been 
better off. John Treverbyn would have been better off. 
Some poor and unknown child would have been better off.” 

“No, no,” Henry Moore answered, half aloud; “no 
good can eyer come of doing wrong. I did the right 
thing, and I give thanks to God that He gave me strength 
to resist the temptation.” 

“But don’t you see,” whispered the tempter, “how 
much happier John Treverbyn would be if he were on 
his way now to meet his child? That she would not 
be his own child would not matter. He would never 
know the difference. The child of eighteen bears no 
resemblance to the child of two. Now, with all his 
wealth he comes to you a sad because a childless man.” 

“Better so,” Henry Moore answered, “Better sadness 
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than sin; better a clean conscience than all the wealth 
of the world.” 

Henry Moore reached the station a considerable time 
before the train was due, and as he walked up and down 
the unprotected platform his heart kept thumping un- 
comfortably fast. The day was raw and cold, with a 
“feel” of snow in the air, but he never lifted his face 
once to the sky, or thought anything about the weather. 

At length the smoke of the train was seen in the 
distance, and Henry pressed his hand to his side. He 
did not know in the least why he should be so excited. 
He had nothing to fear. He could meet his old friend 
and companion with a clean conscience. 

The train came to a standstill at length, and John 
Treverbyn stepped lightly on to the platform. 

The two men recognised each other in a moment. 
Neither had altered very much. At forty-five a man 
should be in his prime, and should look his handsomest. 

They addressed each other by their Christian names, 
as they had been in the habit of doing when young men 
together in Mussel Bay. 

“You scarcely look a day older,’ John said cheerily, 
looking his old friend up and down with kindly if with 
critical eyes. 

“Neither do you,” the vicar answered ; “and, indeed, 
John, it seems only yesterday since we were young men 
together.” 

“While I was abroad the old days seemed a tre- 
mendous distance away; but since I came back it almost 
seems sometimes as if I had never been away at all.” 

“T think that is usually the case,” Henry answered; “but 
it does my eyes and my heart good to look at you again.” 

Then they climbed into the gig and drove away 
together in the direction of Overlow. 

“You seem pretty near the end of the world here,” John 
laughed, as they joggled along the uneven country road. 
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“We are a little off the beaten track. But I can 
assure you it is a delightful place in the summer.” 

“TI can quite believe it.” 

“If I could have had my choice, I would have pre- 
ferred a parish in or near a large town. Still, I have a 
great deal to be thankful for.” 

“Not overburdened with riches, I think you told me 
once,” John said, with a laugh. 

“ Well, no,” Henry answered slowly ; “but then, you 
see, we don’t need much. Had Providence blessed us 
with a family, of course it would have been different. 
As it is, we manage not to get into debt.” 

Mrs. Moore was standing in the porch when the gig 
drove up in front of the vicarage. She had never seen 
John Treverbyn, and, as a consequence, had been very 
nervous and fidgety all the day. Buta single glance at 
his genial and kindly face quite reassured her, 

She was a pleasant woman, with soft, pathetic eyes, 
and a smile that had a touch of melancholy in it. 

During dinner the conversation ranged over a variety of 
topics, and ultimately settledon Mussel Bay,and the strange 
things that had happened there during the last fewmonths. 

“T have been unable to make head or tail of it,” Henry 
said. “The reports and rumours that get into the papers 
seem to confuse the issue rather than anything else,” 

“The case is a puzzle to everybody,” John answered. 
“T have tried my best to riddle things out, and really 
the more I try to think the more confused I get.” 

“But there can be no doubt that somebody had 
designs on you.” 

“It looks like it, certainly. That a decoy-light was 
placed on the cliffs is beyond dispute. But what the 
object of it was is, I confess, not at all clear to me. The 
real interest of the case, however, centres round Andrew 
Dean and his adopted daughter.” 

“Their fate is still uncertain ?” 
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“Well, no, I think their fate is quite certain. Of 
course, all that can be proved is that they have dis- 
appeared. But you know disappearance from a place 
like Wizard Island can mean only one thing.” 

“Exactly. And what is the testimony respecting 
young Villiers? You and I knew his father well.” 


“T cannot find a soul in Mussel Bay that knows any- ° 


thing against him. It seems to me that that young fellow 
has to suffer on account of his ancestors. There are people 
in Mussel Bay who seem to think that a male Villiers is by 
nature incapable of virtue, or even of common morality.” 

“People said that Harry Villiers in his young days 
was no better than he should be.” 

“Possibly that was true. JI did not lke Harry 
Villiers myself, and he had no reason for liking me. 
Still, as far as I can find out, this son of his is a straight- 
forward young fellow. Some people shrug their shoulders 
when you mention his name, but nobody can point to 
a single dishonourable deed that he ever did.” 

. “Still, you know what is said about ‘ What’s bred 
in the bone’?” 

John laughed. “That’s the line a good many of the 
Mussel Bayites take,” he said; “but I have discovered 
that a good many of those old proverbs are rubbish.” 

“Then you don’t believe that Rex Villiers is guilty ?” 

“To be quite candid, I don’t know what I believe. 


That a foul, a cunning, and a cowardly deed has been, 


done there can be no doubt whatever, and if sometimes 
Tam almost compelled to believe that young Villiers is 
the culprit, it is only because there is no one else upon 
whom the least shadow of suspicion falls.” 

“And is that the general feeling in Mussel Bay ?” 

“J think it is the predominant feeling, though, as 
I said before, there are a great many people who are 
quite prepared to believe anything bad about a Villiers. 
Evidence with them is a yery minor consideration.” 
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“Of course, no one can tell yet how the trial will Cor 

“Not unless in the mean time the bodies of the Deans 
are discovered. Should that event occur, it seems to 
me that nothing will be able to save the young fellow 
from the gallows.” 

“ There is circumstantial evidence ? ” 

“A good deal of it. But let us change the subject 
to something a little more exhilaratin ae 

It was not until Mrs. Moore had retired for the night 
and Johnand Henry betaken themselves to the vicar’s study 
for a final whiff of tobacco, that the subject was broached 
that had been uppermost in their thoughts all the evening. 

For a while the two men smoked in silence, Then the 
vicar, without looking at his companion, said in a low tone 
of voice—*T have a sum of money to hand over to you, 
and I would like to do it at the earliest opportunity.” 

“A sum of money to hand to me?” John Treverbyn 
questioned, 

“ Have you forgotten?” the vicar asked. 

“I have no recollection of your owing me anything,” 
was the reply. 

“It is a painful subject to recall,” Henry Moore said ; 
“ but there is no other course open to me. Your cheque 
reached me all right; but your little girl, alas! never 
came to my humble home.” : 

“Do not say another word,” John answered huskily. 
“ What I sent you on that occasion is yours. Please do 
not allude to it again.” 

“ No, it is not mine,” the vicar answered quietly. 
“A portion of it I used in furnishing a bedroom and a 
nursery. Those rooms remain still as my wife and I 
furnished them. We have never had the heart to change 
anything. But the portion of the money which I did not 
use is not mine in any sense of the word. I placed it in 
the bank, and there it hag remained ever since, and I pre- 
sume in those sixteen years has accumulated something.” 
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“My dear friend,” John said earnestly, “the few 
pounds I sent you were nothing. You put yourself to 
a great deal of trouble on my account. You were willing 
to undertake a great responsibility to oblige me. I can 
never be sufficiently grateful to you for ? 

“ Alas! I was able to do nothing!” the vicar inter- 
posed, after a moment’s painful silence. “It would have 
been a great joy to me to have undertaken the training 
of your little girl. I think my wife and I have sorrowed 
almost as much as though we had lost a child of our own.” 

“Ah, Henry!” John said, after a long pause, “I 
cannot tell you what a grief it was to me. There are 
many people who envy me, who think I have everything 
in the world that heart can desire. It is true I have 
made money—made it even without wishing to do so— 
have added to my store, after it had ceased to charm 
me. I have more almost than I can spend; but what 
is money of itself? It never yet satisfied the human 
heart. I hunger for something else, for what I have 
lost—for hima love, for human sympathy. 

“Tf my little girl had lived she would have been a 
woman now, and I hould have had some one to live for, 
some one who, I trust, would have returned my affection.” 

“Ttisall very perplexing,” the vicar answered, at length, 
looking abstractedly into the fire. “Very perplexing. It 
seems sometimes as if we were the sport and plaything 
of a malicious Fate—a Fate that delighted in checkmating 
us, in giving to us the things we least care for, and with- 
holding from us that upon which we set our hearts.” 

“But that is not the doctrine you preach in your 
pulpit?” John questioned, looking curiously at his friend. 

“Oh no!” the vicar answered hastily. “Those are 
only thoughts that come to me in my darker and more 
depressing moments. In my better times I know that 
all things are wisely dealt out by One who makes no 
mistakes, and who does no wrong.” 
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“Then even a minister of the Gospel has days of 
darkness and doubt sometimes ?” 

“Ah, my friend!” the vicar said with a pathetic 
smile, “we are only human, and some of us very human; 
and when we fail to realise what we most desire, when we 
see others having abundance of what they do not care for, 
and we are denied even a crumb, it is not to be wondered 
at that doubts and questioning creep into our hearts.” 

“T fear I have become a chronic doubter,” John 
answered, after a long pause. 

“I hope not, my friend, I hope not,” the vicar said, look- 
ing up with a pathetic smile. “But would you like to come 
and see the rooms that I furnished for your little girl?” 

“No, not to-night,” John answered, “ Perhaps to- 
morrow, or some other day. It may seem strange to you, 
but I feel the loss of my child almost more acutely now 
than I did at the first. All the way as I journeyed in 
the train to-day I had a feeling as though she ought to 
be here to greet me.” 

“Perhaps she is here,” the vicar answered quietly. 
“How do we know that the spirits of our dear ones do 
not hover around us? Perhaps they touch us with their 
angel fingers and whisper in our ears, only our ears are 
too dull to catch the heavenly whisper.” 

John shook his head. “I have never been able to con- 
jure up a feeling of that kind,” he answered—“at least, re- 
specting my little girl. I think sometimes of my wife, and 
fancy that she is near me, because I know that she is dead,” 

“But you have no doubt,” said the vicar, “respecting 
the fate of your little girl, have you?” 

“Somehow,” John answered, with a far-away look in 
his eyes, “I have never yet been able to realise fully 
that she is dead. So many things may have happened. 
The world is so full of accidents, of curious chances. You 
see, I have never had any proof whatever of her death.” 

“But if she had been aliye she would have found her 
way here,” 
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“That is not quite certain,” John answered, knitting 
his brows. “ You see, if the nurse had died 2 

“ But the nurse came with her on board the ship,” the 
vicar replied. 

“Yes. But suppose she left the ship before the 
vessel sailed, suppose she was taken ill in a strange city, 
- suppose she died in a hospital, and the child was taken 
care of by the authorities? Of course, such a supposition 
may be far-fetched, It is only that I have never been 
able to fully realise that my child is dead, that these 
thoughts have arisen in my mind.” 

“ Tf your child is living,” said the vicar—* which may 
God grant !—then, sooner or later, you will find her,” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Because I believe that God is. good, and that He 
will, in His kindness, bring you together.” 

John shook his head slowly. “It is sixteen years 
ago,” he answered, “and more—nearly seventeen years 
avo. Whatever may have been the fate that befell her, 
I fear I shall never see her again.” 

“Tf not in this world you will in heaven,” the vicar 
answered quietly. 

To this John made no answer. And they smoked on 
in silence until at length John rose, and, pressing the 
vicar’s hand silently, retired to his room, 

The subject was not alluded to again for many days, 
and it was not until a week after John Treverbyn’s arrival 
at Overlaw that he visited the rooms that the vicar had 
so lovingly furnished for his child, After that he often 
stole into the nursery alone, and yet the conviction steadily 
grew upon him that his child was still alive. 

He remained at the Vicarage well on into the sew year, 
and on the day he left the morning newspapers contained 
an account of the finding of the body of Andrew Dean. 

_ John gave a start when he read the paragraph. “That,” 
he said to himself, “ will settle the fate of young Villiers.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE FINDING OF ANDREW 


ape body was discovered by Thomas Dewhurst, who, 

with his comrade, William Best, had gone out from 
Mussel Bay with provisions for the lighthouse-keeper. 
They had just emptied their boat, and were beginning 
to pull towards home, having seen the last package 
safely landed on the little platform at the edge of the 
cliff, when Thomas startled his companion by a sudden 
jerk of the oar, and an exclamation of surprise, 

“Well, Thomas, what be the matter with ’ee now?” 
William asked mildly. | 

But Thomas was staring, with mouth half open, at 
some object about a dozen yards away from the boat. 

“Do ’ee see a sperit or somethin’ ?” William asked, 
with a touch of impatience in his tone, 

“No, ’tain’t no sperit,’” Thomas answered, “but ’tes a 
body, an’ I shouldn’t wonder if ’tweren’t poor Andrew!” 

“Now, don’t ’ee say so!” William said, with a little 
gasp. 

“But I do say so,” Thomas answered with energy. 
“You just pull round a bit and we'll soon make 
sure!” 

William did as he was told, and in a few moments 
they were close to a body, floating face downward, just 
under the surface of the water. 

It was easy to see that it was the body of a full- 
grown man, clad in dark pilot-cloth such as is usually 
worn by fishermen and sailors, 

a7 
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The top of the head was nearly bald, which satisfied 
Thomas Dewhurst that it was the body of Andrew Dean. 

“Tt’s him, sure ’nough!” he said excitedly. “Id tell 
the top of Andrew’s ’ead among a hundred!” 

“Tif we could git a peep at ‘is face now,’ William 
answered, trembling from head to foot, “we should know 
for certain.” 

“We must get im ashore first,’ was the reply, “an’ 
we must be quick about it, too!” 

There was no time to waste in argument. The body 
might quickly drift out of their reach, or sink again to 
the bottom. If it was to be secured and towed ashore, 
they must make haste about it. 

Fortunately they had a grappling-hook in the boat, 
which, after some difficulty, Thomas managed to fasten 
in the dead man’s coat. 

“Now, William, you pull steadily while I ’old the 
’ook,” Thomas said. “ Poor Andrew’s been a long time 
in the water, an’ must be dealt tenderly with.” 

So while William pulled at the oars, Thomas sat in’ 
the stern holding the end of the grappling-hook. 

“Don’t be in no hurry, William,” he said, after they 
had proceeded some distance in silence. “ We’re gettin’ 
on remarkable well.” 

“Do ’ee mean that for sarcastic?” William asked, 
with a sudden flash in his eye. “For ef you do you can 
take the oars yerself.” 

“JT mean nothin’ of the kind. You seem terrible 
touchy this afternoon ! ” 

“Maybe I be; but it ain’t no joke a-drawin’ that 
through the water at the end of yer boat.” 

“No; but it'll be a great comfort to Andrew to have 
a grave to lie in.” 

“Tm thinkin’ it won’t be no comfort to young Rex 
Villiers when he gets to know.” 

“Truth is bound to come out, William, I’ve ’ad a 


va. 
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feelin’ all the time that afore the trial Andrew would 
come to light, as it were. He wouldn’t sleep comfortable 
nowhere knowin’ that justice ’ad not. been done.” 

“ An’ what justice do ’ee think is goin’ to be done 
now?” William questioned. 

“That’s not for us to decide, William.” 

“Ay; but we may be helpin’ to hang the wrong man.” 

“You an’ me, William, won’t ‘elp to hang nobody.” 

“T’m not so sure of that, Thomas. The more I’ye 
thought of this ’ere affair, the more tangled I do get.” 

“That is likely enough, William; but you’re no 
scholard, as you do know.” 

“As if that had anything to do with it!” William 
said impatiently. And he shut. his lips and pulled at 
his oars more vigorously than before. 

There was considerable excitement in Mussel Bay 
on the arrival of the boat with its gruesome charge, and 
arrangements were made for an inquest on the following 
morning, 

The first question to be decided was one of identity ; 
the second—how the deceased came by his death. Both 
these questions had in them elements of considerable 
doubt and difficulty. 

With the exception of Thomas Dewhurst and P.-C. 
Grubb, no one was prepared to affirm positively that 
the dead man was Andrew Dean. The body had been 
in the water so long that the features were quite unre- 
cognisable. The height, the bulk, the bald head, and 
even the clothes pointed to Andrew, but scarcely with 
absolute certainty. 

Moreover, there was nothing in the pockets that 
helped the inquiry in the least. A silver watch, an ordi- 
nary jack-knife, a stump of lead-pencil, and a few loose 
coins formed the entire contents, Whatever papers the 
pockets had held had been reduced to absolute pulp, and 


were of no value whatever. 
i 
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The watch had stopped at 10.45, which the coroner 
considered was not without its significance. It was 
generally regarded as probable that about that hour 
Andrew and his daughter had met their untimely fate. 

But though Andrew’s old friends who viewed the body 
were not prepared to affirm positively that it was Andrew’s 
body, yet the prevailing opinion seemed to leave very 
little reason for doubt. 

All the probabilities and presumptions seemed to 
point in the same direction. 

Moreover, Thomas Dewhurst was most emphatic on 
the question. And if anybody ought to be able to recog- 
nise the body, Thomas was the man. He had been with 
Andrew Dean only a few days before his disappearance, 
had taken particular notice of his clothes, and also of 
the shape of the bald patch on his head. 

So confident was Thomas that the others were quite 
willing that he should bear all the responsibility, and 
were only too glad to be relieved themselves. 

Thomas was certain. Why not, therefore, accept his 
testimony and have done with it ? 

This was the argument of P.-C. Grubb. He had 
no doubt whatever in his own mind. ‘The finding of 
the body fitted in exactly with his theory of the crime. 
Moreover, haying seen Andrew Dean on several occasions, 
he was quite prepared to affirm that to the best of his 
knowledge and belief this was his body. 

So after a considerable amount of discussion the first 
question was settled, and settled to everybody’s satisfac- 
tion. It was a relief to have the matter put beyond all 
doubt that Andrew Dean was dead. And, if Andrew, of 
course also his daughter. 

It is true no one had questioned their fate from the 
first. Still, positive evidence is in the main much more 
satisfactory than negative, and the unanimous verdict of 
the jury was a relief to everybody, 
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was whether he had been thrown over the cliff dead or 
alive. Some of the jury were of opinion that he had 
been lured to the edge of the cliff, and then pushed over. 
Others that his skull had been smashed by a hammer, 
and that Mary Dean had probably shared the same fate. 
Not being, however, vital to the issue, it was at length 
waived. What the Jury was unanimous about was, that 
in some way or other Andrew Dean had been murdered. 

That Rex Villiers was the guilty person seemed to 
every one a foregone conclusion. What weighed most 
with every one was the fact, that there seemed to be no 
one else who could possibly have done it. The logie of 
the reasoning might be open to question; but logic was 
not the strong point of the inhabitants of Mussel Bay. 

For instance, there was a tradition in the village that 
once upon a time the devil leaped from the mainland to 
Wizard’s Island, that he lighted on a rock, leaving behind 
the impress of his hoofs, Those hoof-prints are pointed 
out to-day as unimpeachable evidence of the fact that his 
Satanic majesty once jumped across from the mainland. 

Tom Hendy once disputed the matter with Leyi Gunn. 
Tom said— 

“There is no proof at all that these marks are the 
hoof-prints of the devil,” 

“No proof?” cried Levi. “In five hundred years 
nobody’s been ablo to prove that they bain’t the devil’s 
hoof-prints, therefore they must be.” 

Tom laughed derisively. But it was held by nearly all 
who listened to the argument that Levi had the best of it. 

So when the question of Rex Villiers’ guilt or inno- 
sence came up for discussion, the same kind of reasoning 
bore down all objections, There was no one else in Mussel 
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Bay who could have done the deed, therefore Rex Villiers 
must of necessity be the guilty party. 

Of course, there was collateral evidence that carried 
considerable weight. The story of Rex’s quarrel with 
Mary Dean was added to day by day. A good deal was 
made of Andrew’s belief that Rex meant mischief, and 
that he would sooner or later have his revenge. 

The fact that he was out of his bed during the 
whole of the night in question was made to do all the 
service it was capable of doing. While the finding of 
his boat several miles down the coast added the last link 
to the chain of evidence. 

Whatever personal sympathy the jury might have for 
Rex, they were shut up to a single course. The evidence 
was too strong to be resisted. 

Andrew Dean had been murdered, and Rex Villiers 
had done the deed, that appeared to be the plain teaching 
of the evidence, and they returned a verdict accordingly. 

Rex listened quite unmoved when the new turn of 
affairs was made known to him. Like most high-spirited 
people, when oppression seized him it carried him to the 
very deeps ; life lost all interest and charm. In any case, 
he was disgraced for life, while Mary Dean was dead. 
Under such circumstances he honestly believed that life 
was not worth living, and he looked forward to death as 
to the coming of a friend. 

Ralph Roscommon came to see him at the earliest 
opportunity, and very much depressed. the old lawyer felt. 
He had set his mind on clearing Rex, but the difficulties 
in the way at present seemed insurmountable. He tried 
to appear cheery, yet in reality he was terribly downcast. 

“There’s no denying, my boy,” he said, speaking 
brusquely, “that the worst has happened. Nevertheless, 
we needn’t lose heart over it. There’s been the possibility 
of it from the first. and we must get through it as best 
we can.” 
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“There’s one happy end to all things,” Rex said, 
with a smile, 

“And what’s that, my boy ?” 

“The grave.” 

“Tut, tut! We’re not going to talk about the grave, 
yet; though there’s no getting over the fact that men 
have been hanged on evidence much legs circumstantial.” 

“T can only die once,” Rex answered cynically, “and 
though at the end of a rope is not the most respectable 
way of making one’s exit, still, it will matter nothing in 
the end. I shall rest as easily as those who have been 
killed by physic.” 

The old lawyer laughed a hard, mirthless laugh, and 
began to rub the side of his nose, 

“You may rest assured that the best that can be done 
for you will be done. And ina fortnight from now we 
shall know the best or the worst,” he said, after a fong 
pause. “I have got the best counsel available, and you 
may trust Sir Davey Devon to make short work of 
inferences and presumptions.” 

“ How’s my mother bearing up?” Rex asked, suddenly 
changing the subject. 

“Oh, fairly well on the whole. N aturally, she’s 
terribly angry with the coroner and the jury; and, 
indeed, with most people in Mussel Bay. She thinks 
that the grand jury, who she says will be gentlemen, will 
throw out the bill altogether.” 

“Then, I’m afraid there is a great shock in store for 
her.” 

“She won’t betray much, whatever she may feel, but 
your sister seems terribly upset.” 

“ Elaine is very sensitive,” Rex answered, with averted 
eyes. “To tell you the truth, I am far more concerned 
about her than Iam about myself. A girl is not able to 
throw off the stigma of a thing like this so easily as a 
man can,” 
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“But we haven’t got to the end of the matter, yet,” 
the old lawyer said, with pretended cheerfulness. “A 
lot may happen in a week.” 

After Mr. Roscommon had taken his departure, Rex 
threw himself on his hard bed and closed his eyes. It 
was clear to him that the coil was steadily and surely 
closing round him, It was not often that a prisoner was 
tried on two such serious charges—the one following close 
on the heels of the other, and the one furnishing more or 
less indirect evidence of the other. 

“Tf I escape the first noose,” he said to himself, “I am 
almost certain to be caught in the second. And if I escape 
the extreme penalty of the law, the alternative will be just 
as bad. Indeed, I would prefer to be hanged outright.” 

The remaining days to the trial dragged themselves 
slowly and painfully along. The grand jury found a true 
bill against Rex on both counts, and to most outsiders 
the result of the trial seemed to be a foregone conclusion, 

People flocked into the town from all directions to 
be present at the trial. Rex was not an ordinary, low- 
browed criminal. He was the son of a gentleman well 
connected and educated. Moreover, there was an element 
of mystery surrounding the whole case. Revelations 
were expected. At present nobody could see any con- 
nection between the murder of the Deans and the decoy 
light on Loram’s Point. Nor why, if the prisoner wanted 
only to be revenged on Mary Dean, he should take the 
trouble to destroy the Wizard’s Light. 

That there would be revelations at the trial was there- 
fore a foregone conclusion, And curiosity was excited to 
its highest pitch. John 'lreverbyn was so interested that 
he took rooms at the Queen’s Hotel, and resolved to hear 
out the whole case from beginning to end. 

The assizes opened with its usual pomp and circum- 
stance. Andon the third morning Rex was taken from 
the cells and placed in the dock. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
AN INTERRUPTION 


ibe Was not the strength of the case for the prosecution 

that told so powerfully, but the weakness of the de- 
fence. Sir Davey Devon did his best for his client, but he 
had so little to work upon. He could cross-examine the 
witnesses for the prosecution—and he made the most of 
his opportunity in this respect—but he had no witnesgeg 
of his own to call. The only man who could have thrown 
any light on the question and demonstrated Rex’s inno- 
cence was dead and buried. 

Without the testimony of Eli Fay, Rex’s story was 
almost laughed out of court. The idea that he had spent 
the night by the bedside of an old man was too absurd 
to be believed. It was characterised by the counsel for 
the Crown as a disingenuous afterthought. And, alas for 
Rex! there did not appear to be a single person alive who 
could confirm his statement. 

Sir Davey directed all his strength and eloquence and 
legal acumen toward demolishing the theory built up 
by the prosecution. He characterised it as clumsy, 
illogical, and stupid. 

The judge decided that the two counts on which 
Rex was tried must run concurrently. They were really 
two parts of the same case. This, in some measure, 
simplified the trial, but did not increase Rex’s chance of 
acquittal. 

Sir Davey contended that his client was the victim 


of a number of unfortunate circumstances, and that he 
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had no more to do with what happened on Loram’s Point 
or on Wizard’s Island than the man in the moon. 

“T am compelled, my lord,’ he said, “to take the 
case of the decoy light first, for, as it happens, it is first 
in the sequence of events, as well as the first count 
against my client, and I ask the gentlemen of the jury 
to bring their common sense to bear on the question, 
and to carefully consider the probabilities of the case. 

“Why should this young gentleman ’’—pointing to 
Nex, who stood pale and erect in the dock, with arms 
folded and tightly-shut lips—“ descend to the nefarious 
work of a common wrecker? What motive could he 
have? What end to serve? Jor remember, gentlemen, 
that all the evidence that has been got together points 
to the fact that wrecking and not murder was the sole 
object and purpose of the guilty person, whoever the 
person may be. 

“But my client had no end to serve in luring any 
vessel to destruction. If the wreck of the Guinevere was 
aimed at—as seems likely—then it is absurd to charge 
the prisoner with any such intention. He knew nothing 
of the owner of the vessel, had no grudge against him. 
And what is more, he was not aware that the Guinevere 
was anywhere in the neighbourhood. 

“ Hence, if a decoy light was placed on Loram’s Point 
to lure the Guinevere to destruction, it is quite evident 
that my client could not be the person who did this 
deed. ‘To say that a lamp belonging to him was found 
on the point in question proves nothing. Indeed, it is 
presumptive evidence that the prisoner at the bar had 
no hand in the matter. For it is inconceivable that any 
sane person doing a deed of this kind would use a lamp 
that could be identified by a dozen or by fifty people in 
the town. 

“Ts it not a far more reasonable assumption that the 
indiyidual who did this deed deliberately stole the lamp 
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in order to divert suspicion from himself? The stable- 
yard, as it happened, is open to any one. The cart-house 
in which the gig stood has not even a door, hence any 
evilly-disposed person could easily take the lamp from 
its place, knowing that when it was discovered it would 
divert suspicion from himself, 

“I freely grant, gentlemen of the jury, that suspicion 
has fallen on no other individual, but that does not prove 
that the guilty individual does not exist somewhere, and 
will, no doubt, in time, be discovered. 

“My endeavour is to show the absurdity of the con- 
tention that my client could have had anything to do in 
the case, 

“Every consideration, whether it be of motive for the 
act, or the manner in which the act was carried out, 
must show conclusively to the unprejudiced mind that 
the prisoner at the bar is not the guilty individual. 

“To go a step further, the finding of the boat proves 
nothing again, as far as my client is concerned. The 
boathouse stands open to the river. The people of 
- Mussel Bay all know each other, and trust each other 
implicitly. No man would think of stealing his neigh- 
bour’s craft. 

“If the prisoner at the bar was anxious to get to 
Wizard’s Island on the night in question, he would be 
much more likely to take, without leave, one of the many 
boats in the bay than use his own for the purpose. 

“Hence you should consider, gentlemen, that the find- 
ing of the boat, like the finding of the lamp, is presumptive 
evidence of the innocence of the prisoner at the bar, 

“Now let us advance a stage further. We are asked 
to believe that the prisoner murdered Andrew Dean out 
of revenge. Revenge, gentlemen, for what? He was in 
love, we are given to understand, with his adopted 
daughter. They had been very good friends for many 
years, had known each other almost from their childhood, 
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“Some months ago, we are informed, he proposed to 
the young lady, and was given to understand that his 
affection was not reciprocated. It is said that he used on 
that occasion some strong language. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, that is not a matter to be 
surprised at. People frequently, under a sense of wrong 
or under the anguish of a keen disappointment, give 
rein to their tongues, and make use of language that, to 
say the least of it, is regrettable. 

“Most of us in moments of heat or anger have used 
words that were unjustifiable, and possibly we have deeply 
regretted them afterwards. 

‘Moreover, if a man loves a woman the last thing in 
the world he would do is to murder her. If she says 
‘No’ to his first proposal, he does not, as a rule, give up 
in despair. It is a characteristic of Hnglishmen to try 
again, and to go on trying, hoping for better results in 
the future. 

“That Andrew Dean believed that the young man 
was vindictive and revengeful proves nothing. He has 
never shown during his life any spirit or disposition of 
the kind. It is suggested that he went to the island 
determined to press his suit, that a quarrel ensued, that 
the foster-father of the girl got angry, and that, without 
intending murder at the beginning, he was led by his 
anger to the committal of this foul crime. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, there is not a particle of 
evidence, either presumptive or direct, that anything of 
this kind happened. 

“ Moreover, if he went to the island in order to press 
his suit, why should he go to the trouble of putting a 
lighted lantern on Loram’s Point before so doing? What 
connection is there between the two things? Indeed, 
the whole story is so absurd that it does not deserve 
credence for a single moment. 

“ Also, it should be said that lovers who are anxious. 
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to conciliate the fair one do not adopt such stupid and 
quixotic methods. If he wanted to meet the young lady 
he would go in the daytime, when access would be 
comparatively easy. To run the risk of a night adven- 
ture to such a place and for such a purpose is almost 
unthinkable, unless you assume the—the prisoner at the 
bar is not responsible for his actions. 

“ Again—adopting, for argument’s sake, the revenge 
theory. Why, when he had his revenge, should he take 
the trouble to destroy the lamp in the lighthouse? The 
lamp surely had done him no harm, and its light might 
be necessary to him in finding his way back again. Yet 
we find that the lamp was deliberately and wantonly 
destroyed ! 

“ Now, gentlemen of the jury, what connection is 
there between the destroyer of an inoffensive lamp and a 
love-sick swain who is seeking to conciliate his fair one ? 

“Let me point out again that the destruction of this 
lamp is conclusive proof that the object of the guilty 
person, whoever he may be, was not murder, but the 
destruction of some vessel that was believed to be making 
for the port of Mussel Bay. On this theory there is a 
very clear connection between the destruction of the 
Wizard’s Light and the placing of a lantern on Loram’s 
Point. 

“I quite agree with the prosecution in this, that the 
same individual who placed the decoy light on the cliff 
destroyed the light on the island. But I believe also 
that the one object was the destruction of some vessel or 
vessels that were believed to be sailing down the channel, 
and, perhaps, making for this particular port. 

“The murder was doubtless committed on the ground 
that dead people tell no tales. But I am confident, 
gentlemen, that whoever the guilty person may be he is 
not the prisoner at the bar. That a foul crime has been 
committed, Ido not attempt to deny; that the person 
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who committed the crime is deserving of the extreme 
penalty of the law, all will admit. Indeed, in the words 
of the people, ‘hanging is too good for such a person.’ 

“But that my client could be guilty of such a crime 
is not only extremely improbable, it is utterly absurd. 
He is not a low-browed villain, who does mischief for the 
love of it. He has lived an honourable and an upright 
life, respected by all who know him. He may not pose 
as a saint, but up to the present no one is able to point 
to a single dishonest or unworthy deed committed by him. 

“A young gentleman, handsome in appearance, refined 
in his tastes, with a disposition that is naturally chivalrous 
and kind; a young man, who has proved himself a model 
son, and a most attentive and affectionate brother, who in 
numberless ways has shown himself ready to do good, and 
always to lend a helping hand to the needy, or to those 
in distress—I say that such a young man is utterly in- 
capable of doing a deed like that for which he stands 
accused, 

“T admit that a strong presumptive case has been 
built up against him; but I ask you, gentlemen of the 
jury, to dismiss from your minds all prejudice, all tattle 
and gossip, and all unworthy suspicion. Look at the 
matter in the light of ordinary common sense, and I am 
confident if you do that, gentlemen, carefully weighing 
all the inherent probabilities of the case, you will come 
to the conclusion to which I have come, and without any 
delay whatever you will pronounce a verdict of ‘ Not 
Guilty.’” 

The counsel for the prosecution took up the running, 
with a bland smile and a jaunty air. 

“You have been asked, gentlemen of the jury,” he 
said, “to carefully consider the probabilities of the case. 
J ask you rather to consider the facts. 

“Now, gentlemen, what are the facts ? 

“Tt is a fact that a decoy light was placed on Loram’s 
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Point; that the prisoner at the bar was seen at ten 
o’clock at night, going in that direction, with something 
under his coat. 

“When the light—or shall I say, rather, when the 
Jamp was discovered, it was found that it belonged to the 
prisoner, and had been taken from a trap in his own 
coach-house. 

“A second fact is that the prisoner’s boat had been 
used during the night, and had floated down the channel 
some considerable distance. Who had used this boat, 
and for what purpose ? Evidently the boat had been 
used for the purpose of reaching Wizard’s Island. Some 
one had gone to the island—of that there is incontestable 
proot—that he had gone there with sinister intention, 
and that he did actually destroy the lantern in the light- 
house and put out the light is algo beyond doubt. 

“ Now, whether the murder of the lighthouse-keeper 
was a part of the original programme, or was only an 
afterthought, in order to silence a Witness, is scarcely 
material to the case. That he was murdered and his 
body thrown over the cliffs there seems to be no doubt 
whatever. 

“A further fact I wish you to consider is that the 
prisoner at the bar was out of his own bed during the 
whole or greater part of the night in question. Where 
did he spend the night and how? His counsel has told 
us that he spent it by the bedside of a pauper, who in the 
morning was found dead. 

“IT ask you to consider, is this likely? The prisoner 
at the bar does not pose as a philanthropist. He does 
not usually engage in the work of a clergyman. It is 
not his habit to watch by the bedsides of the sick; he is 
far too much a man of the world, too much given to 
seeking his own pleasure and following his own bent. 
A more disingenuous afterthought could scarcely be 
imagined, 
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“ Another fact to be considered is that the prisoner 
had violently quarrelled with the stepdaughter of the 
murdered man, for even his own counsel does not suggest 
that Andrew Dean was not murdered. 

“Tt has not been suggested that the lighthouse-keeper 
destroyed his own lamp, murdered his foster-child, and 
then committed suicide, 

“Very good, gentlemen. It is a well-authenticated 
fact that the prisoner had quarrelled with the foster-child 
of the murdered man. He had been heard to threaten 
that he would ‘ do for her,’ with other expressions equally 
incriminating, Also it is a fact that Andrew Dean him- 
self lived in great fear of what might happen to him. 

“It is said that these Villierses have been noted for 
generations for the relentless hate with which they pursue 
their enemies. Evidently Andrew Dean did not fear this 
young man without reason. 

“ My learned friend has said that the object and pur- 
pose of the guilty individual was the destruction of some 
known or unknown vessel that might chance at that 
moment to be making for port. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, I ask you to discard at once 
any such suggestion. The decoy light on Loram’s Point, 
as well as the destruction of the lantern, were but, shall 
1 say, a red-herring drawn by the prisoner across his 
track, the sole object of which was to divert attention 
from the main issue, to involve probably some quite 
innocent person, an attempt to induce people to believe 
that wrecking was the object of the guilty person and not 
murder. 

“It was a clumsy attempt, gentlemen, to divert 
suspicion from himself. I candidly admit that there 
was a certain amount of ingenuity displayed; but, in 
spite of the ingenuity, it was much too clumsy to accom- 
plish the object that was intended. 

“ My learned friend, from his point of view, did rightly 
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enough in calling your attention to the probabilities of 
the case. But what is needed in the consideration of a 
complex question of this kind is not so much the con- 
sideration of probabilities as of facts, 

“ Here, gentlemen, are facts which I have laid before 
you, and it is on these facts I ask you to give your 
verdict. Consider them carefully, and when you have 
done so I belieye you will arrive at one conclusion, and 
that the right one. 

“ One final word, and I have done 

What that final word was, however, did not transpire. 

There was a sudden movement near the door, a sudden 
craning of necks, followed by a sudden and almost painful 
hush, 
The counsel for the Crown turned his head with a 
gesture of impatience. The ushers cried, “Silence in 
court!” though for what reason no one knew but them- 
selves. The judge lifted up his head and stared, while a 
look of annoyance swept across his face. 

The silence was followed by an audible whisper. 
White wigs bobbed up in all parts of the court. The 
whisper grew louder, and extended in all directions. The 
ushers shouted more loudly than before. The judge 
threatened to have the court cleared unless those in the 
gallery kept their seats. The excitement became intense. 

A moment later Sir Davey Devon was seen addressing 
the judge, though only those in the well of the court 
could hear what he said. 

The learned counsel for the prosecution was understood 
to concur. 

Then a whisper spread itself that fresh evidence or a 
fresh witness was forthcoming, and that an entirely un- 
expected turn would be given to the proceedings. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
THE SQUIRE CONSIDERS 


HE new witness was no other than Squire Pentue, 

who had just arrived in England from abroad. He 

had travelled post-haste to be in time, having seen in the 

newspapers an account of the approaching trial, and being 

convinced that he was in possession of important evidence 
that bore directly on the case. 

He reached Mussel Bay the previous afternoon, and 
after he had dressed himself with unusual care he made 
his way slowly in the direction of Kessel Bank, determined, 
if possible, to get an interview with Klaine Villiers. 

He had resolved upon playing a bold game, and had 
timed his arrival in Mussel Bay accordingly. It was 
clear enough to everybody that Rex stood to be con- 
victed on one or other of the charges brought against 
him. If he escaped hanging, he was certainly doomed to 
a long period of transportation, and to a young man of 
his temperament the latter punishment would be almost 
worse than the former. The squire, in turning over the 
evidence in his mind and considering all the pros and 
cons of the case, was quick to see its weak places. 
Quick to see also how, with a little judicious manage- 
ment, it might be made to serve his own ends. 

For two or three years past the squire had cherished 
the desire of making Elaine Villiers his wife. How this 
end was to be accomplished he did not know, and he did 
not very much care; but by hook or by crook he was 
determined to win her. 
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He was not a man much troubled with moral scruples, 
though he was careful to hide his real character from his 
neighbours. In Mussel Bay he was regarded as a most 
exemplary churchman. 

That he was nearly double the age of Elaine Villiers 
only made him all the more eager to press his suit, and 
win the prize on which he had set his heart at the 
earliest opportunity. 

He was painfully conscious of the fact that his straw- 
coloured hair was growing ludicrously thin, that his 
cheeks and forehead were becoming decidedly wrinkled, 
and that even his step had not the spring in it of a few 
years previously. Hence, if he was to win Elaine before 
the dew of youth had entirely evaporated, he would haye 
to make haste about it. 

That she might have no love to give him was not in 
his judgment a matter of very much consequence. He 
had long been of opinion that women as a rule did not 
marry for love. They had to take what came in their 
way. And what influenced them more than anything 
else was position. 

With this conviction strong in him, he had approached 
Elaine two years previously only to receive a rebuff that, 
while it maddened hin, still further increased his deter- 
mination—by fair means or by foul—to make her his wife. 

For twelve months after that interview they scarcely 
met. ‘Then circumstances threw them into each other’s way 
again. The squire was humble, deferential, and almost 
apologetic. He was interested in a large bazaar in which 
she was a stall-holder. He came every day, and, without 
being obtrusive, assisted her in a score of little things, 
and outwardly they became once more quite friendly. 

Then Christmas came, and the church had to be 
decorated ; a work in which Elaine always took a foremost 
place. The squire supplied the evergreens from his own 

, shrubberies, and took huge bundles to the church himself, 
M 
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One evening they found themselves in the lane out- 
side the churchyard gate alone, and the squire insisted 
on seeing her safely to Kessel Bank. Elaine protested 
that she was not in the least afraid. But the squire 
assured her, in most humble tones, that no gentleman 
could allow a lady to go alone on such a dark night. 

So Elaine yielded, and allowed him to accompany 
her. Jor the greater part of the distance they talked 
only on commonplace matters. But when the lights 
from Kessel Bank came into sight the squire made a 
sudden plunge, and declared his love a second time. 

For a moment Elaine was too astonished and too 
annoyed to speak ; and, encouraged by her silence, the 
squire poured out a torrent of endearing words and 
phrases. 

“Tt is no boy’s passion that I feel,’ he said—en- 
deavouring to take her hand, but failing—*no fickle 
fancy of a youth. What I feel is the deep, constant love 
of aman. I have loved you ever since I saw you grow- 
ing into womanhood. I have watched, with intense 
interest, your increasing charm, your nipeneny, beauty. 
T lay at your feet-——” 

“Please do not say another word,” she said, drawing 
herself away from him, 

“But why ?” he cried eagerly. 

“ Because I have no love to give you,” she answered. 

“Then you love another?” he almost hissed, 

“That is not a question for you to ask or me to 
answer,” she said proudly, 

“Oh, please forgive me,” he interrupted. “ It you 
realised how passionately I love you, you would at’ least 
pity me.” And his voice died away almost into a wail. 

For the moment she did pity him. He was the most 
important man in the neighbourhood—a county magis- 
trate, the owner of large estates, the last of a long line of 
county people ; and for him to humble himself as he was 
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doing was no small matter. The social position of the 
Villierses was not to be compared with that of the Pentues, 
He might reasonably seek a wife among the members of 
the aristocracy, and surely, unless he loved her very much, 
he would not ask her to be his wife as he had done. 

“I am very sorry for you,” she said quietly, but 
firmly, “very sorry for you, indeed ; but I have no other 
answer to give you.” 

“But you may have another answer in time,” he 
pleaded. “Think of what I can offer you! Think of 
the home I can give you! Think of the pleasures I can 
place within your reach! Think of the society of which 
you may become a member, and which you may so 
nobly grace i 

“TI can assure you,” she said coldly, “that these con- 
siderations do not weigh with me in the smallest degree. 
I do not aspire after wealth or position, I am quite 
content to dwell among my own people.” 

“But I am not content that you should,” he answered 
hastily. “You would grace a far higher position than 
that you now occupy. Your beauty is thrown away on 
the crowd.” 

“ Now you are talking foolishly,” she said. “Please 
let me beg of you not to allude to the matter again.” 

“And is this your final answer?” he questioned, 
speaking slowly, and with suppressed passion. 

“It is,” she replied. 

“Then let me warn you that you will regret it. If 
you haye ever known anything of the Pentues, you know 
they are not people to be trifled with.” 

“TI have not trifled with you,” she answered scorn- 
fully. “I have never trifled with any man.” 

“You have allowed me to love you,” he cried recklessly, 
“You have allowed your beauty to steal away my heart.” 

She looked at him for a moment, but she had no 
patience left to answer him. 
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They were near the garden gate of Kessel Bank, and 
with a sudden movement she dashed away from him, 
and before he could recover himself she was out of his 
reach, and the gate clicked between them. 

He stood for several seconds staring after her, with a 
malignant scowl upon his face. Then he turned slowly 
round, and began to retrace his steps. 

“So you think, my fair lady, that you have won, do 
you?” he almost hissed between his clenched teeth. 
“ Ah, well, we shall see—yes, we shall see! A Pentue is 
not easily thwarted when he sets his mind upon a thing. 
And I have set my mind on you, my proud beauty— 
and you I mean to win!” And he quickened his steps 
in the direction of his ancestral home. 

Now at last fortune was to all appearance favouring 
him. I’or months he had been patiently waiting his 
chance, and now it had come, and come in the most 
surprising and unexpected way. 

“Splendid!” he said to himself, rubbing his hands 
together gleefully. “If I had contrived the whole thing 
myself it could not have worked out better! Ive got her 
in a cleft stick, and without any contrivance of my own!” 

It had been a growing conviction of the squire’s for 
many months that if Elaine was to be got at success- 
fully it must be through her brother. It was patent to 
everybody that she was absolutely devoted to him—that 
she would make almost any sacrifice for his benefit, 
and that to serve him was one of the greatest pleasures 
of her life. 

The squire looked at this phase of the question until 
his head whirled, but he could not see how her de- 
votion to her brother could be made to serve the end 
he had in view. He had conceived all kinds of schemes 
and plots, but none of them would work out satisfactorily. 
Now, without any contriving of his own, the very thing 
that he desired most had happened. 
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He had read all the evidence that had been given at 
the inquests, and saw clearly enough the line that would 
be taken by Rex’s counsel at the Assizes. And it wag 
as clear to him as a sunbeam that the one fatal flaw in 
the defence was that Rex had not been able to prove an 
alibi. Indeed, his explanation as to how he had spent 
the night made his case look worse instead of better. 

The squire was inclined to think that Rex spoke the 
truth on that matter, for he had known the young fellow 
almost since he was a baby, and had never seen any 
meanness in him. Indeed, from the squire’s point of 
view his reverence for the truth was almost quixotic. 

But whether in the present case he was telling the 
truth or les was not a matter that concerned him much. 
What did concern him was that at last he saw a way of 
getting at Elaine through her brother. 

To a nature like his revenge was sweet—sweeter 
almost than loye. To bring the proud and beautiful 
Elaine Villiers to her knees would yield him more ex- 
quisite delight than anything else on earth that he could 
think of. 

He made his way slowly towards Kessel Bank. The 
pleasures of anticipation might be better than the reality, 
and he would lengthen them out as long as he reasonably 
could. 

He felt in great good humour with himself and with 
the world generally. ‘This time he was going to win— 
he had little doubt of that. He had the trump card up 
his sleeve, and at the right moment he would play it. 

He whistled an old love-song as he sauntered along 
the quiet country road, and every now and then a 
malicious smile curled his thin and cruel lips. 

“Oh, my proud beauty, I think you’ll be humble 
enough to-day,” he said to himself once or twice, and he 
struck at a leaf with his walking-stick. “Oh yes, I 
fancy you will be humble enough to-day !” 
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Elaine was standing at the drawing-room window 
when he pushed open the garden gate and walked boldly 
up to the door. For a moment her heart almost stopped ; 
the squire was the last man she expected to see, and she 
could not help wondering whether his presence boded 
good or ill. 

Instantly her thoughts flew to her brother. Perhaps 
he brought news of the trial which began this day and 
would end to-morrow! 

Without waiting for him to knock, she rushed into 
the hall and opened the door. Any face almost was wel- 
come in this hour of agonising suspense; any voice was 
a relief from the silence that was becoming oppressive. 

Her mother was in bed, prostrate and broken. More- 
over, she refused to see any one, and spent every moment 
in prayer. Rex was the idol of her heart, and if he was 
condemned, then she would ask for nothing but that she 
might die with him. But as yet she could not bring 
herself to believe that her prayers would be in vain. 

She had seen an answer to her prayers before, and she 
surely would now. She placed herself in the position of 
the importunate widow. She would not cease to plead 
until the answer came. 

Had the squire been told this his thin lips would have 
curled with supercilious scorn, He had far more faith in 
witchcraft than he had in prayer. And if a fortune- 
teller had approached him at that moment, he would 
have been disposed to cross her hand with silver. 

The sight of Hlaine standing suddenly before him 
almost took his breath away for a moment. 

“My word!” he reflected, “she’s handsomer than 
ever; and his pale eyes gleamed. 

“Oh, Squire Pentue, have you news of my brother ?” 
Klaine asked eagerly, before the squire had a chance to 
speak. 

“Well, no, Miss Villiers, not exactly news of him,” 
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he stammered, “and yet it was on his account that I haye 
called.” . 

“JT was not aware that you were in England,” she 
said, “until I saw you at the garden gate.” 

“T landed at Dover only last evening, and I came 
straight here without delay.” 

“On my brother’s account ?”’ 

“Yes. And on yours.” 

“Oh, not onmine! I care nothing about myself. My 
life is of no value compared with his.” 

“To yourself it may not seem to be, Miss Villiers, 
but to others your life may seem more valuable than that 
of kings; ” and the squire smiled complacently. 

“Then you know nothing of how the trial is going ?” 

_“ Almost nothing save that it is absolutely certain it 
cannot end to-day. You see, the case is a very com- 
plicated one.” 

“But you do not believe that my brother is guilty ?” 

“T do not, Miss Villiers. To believe that a brother 
of one so fair and noble as yourself could be guilty of any 
crime, or even meanness, would be treason.” 

“Oh, please do not drag me into the case!” she said, . 
raising her large and pleading eyes to his. “To think 
of myself at such a moment seems treason to my brother, 
who has been suffering innocently all these months.” 

“ Ah, that is a most unfortunate part of the business. 
I very much regret now that I was out of the country at 
the time, and away from all sources of news. It is only 
just recently that I have become acquainted with what 
has been taking place here.” 

“ And had you been at home, do you think you could 
have done something for my brother?” And she looked 
at him earnestly and beseechingly. 

“T not only could have done something for him, but 
—well, allowing for certain contingencies—I would have 
done something.” 
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“Oh, then you can do something now!” she cried ; and 
she came closer to him and laid her hand upon his arm. 

“ Well, that, of course, does not necessarily follow,” 
he said evasively. “ What I might do here where I am 
known and have some little influence is one thing; what 
I may be able to do before a jury of strangers and before 
one of the judges of the High Court is quite another.” 

For a moment her eyes fell, and she withdrew her 
hand from his arm. 

“Tt is cruelly hard that my brother is left so defence- 
less,’ she said. And she turned her head away to hide 
the tears that came suddenly into her eyes. 

“And yet I believe your brother can be saved,” he 
said, after a pause. 

Instantly she turned her eyes full upon him again. 
“You believe he can be saved?” she questioned, with 
a tone of suspicion in her voice. “ What do you mean 
by that?” 

“JT mean what I have said,’ he answered slowly and 
stolidly. 

“ But how, or in what way ?” she asked eagerly. 

“That may be a long story,” he said reflectively. 
“ Nevertheless, he can be saved—of that I am certain— 
and you are the one who can save him.” 

She stared at him with dilating eyes and tr aniline lips. 

“JT would give my life to save him!” she cried at 
length. “ But. you are talking in riddles.” 

“Tf you will be seated,” he said, “IT will make my 
meaning clear.” 

“Oh, but there is no time to be lost!” she eried 
impatiently. “ Every moment is precious now.” 

“T have taken due measurement of time,” he an- 
swered slowly and coldly. “There is plenty of time for 
me to speak and for you to listen.” 

For a moment she looked at him half in doubt, half 
in fear, and then dropped wearily into a chair. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE SQUIRE STATES HIS TERMS 


Hasse several minutes the squire—who had seated him- 
self opposite Elaine—looked at her without speak- 
ing. Notwithstanding his outward composure, he was in 
reality exceedingly nervous. To say just enough, and not 
too much, was a matter of no small difficulty, and how to 
find right words was a puzzle to him just at the moment. 
Yet, in spite of his nervousness and anxiety, he could 
not help noticing how strikingly beautiful Elaine had 
grown during the last twelve months. 

Her figure had become more rounded, her movements 
more graceful, while time, and perhaps anxiety, had given 
an expression to her face that added the touch of per- 
fection that it had hitherto lacked. 

“My word!” he said to himself, “but she’s worth 
winning, and at any cost!” 

“You said just now,” he said at length, looking at 
her out of the corners of his eyes, “that you would give 
your life to save your brother? ” 

“And you think I was talking nonsense?” she asked 
proudly. 

“Far from it. I believe from my heart that you are 
ready to sacrifice yourself for your brother’s benefit at 
any moment.” 

“Well?” she questioned impatiently. “What is this 
leading to?” 

“T simply wanted to say that you may save your 
brother without sacrificing your life.” 
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“You have said something of the kind before. Will 
you tell me how?” 

“T will do so if you will give me time,” he answered. 

She raised her head proudly as if to speak, but 
thought better of it. She would not waste time if she 
could help it by talking herself. For several moments he 
fidgeted with his watch-chain. He did not wish to blurt 
out the truth suddenly if he could help it, and yet he did 
not see how it was to be avoided. Some truths could not 
be told piecemeal, and this seemed to be one of them. 

Elaine felt her patience evaporating rapidly. 

“Tt is not always easy to say just what one would 
like to say,” he said at length, edging himself toward 
the front of his chair. 

“Tt ought to be easy to answer a simple question,” 
she replied. 

“No, there you are mistaken,’ he said quickly. 
“Simple questions are often the most difficult to answer.” 

“TY shall begin to think you are trifling with me, 
and that you know only too well that I am powerless to 
help my brother.” 

“No, by Heaven, Miss Villiers, [ have spoken the truth! 
You can save your brother if you will. You can really.” 

“But how?” she demanded. 

“ By marrying me.” 

For several seconds there was an awful and an 
oppressive silence. The squire shrank back into his 
chair and seemed to grow visibly less. Elaine rose to 
her feet and stared at him as though she would annihilate 
him. ‘Then, with a gesture of impatience, she turned on 
her heel, saying as she did so— 

“T will ask my servant to show you the door.” 

“If you do,” he answered, “your brother will be 
sentenced to death.” 

“He would rather suffer that than that I should 
marry you,” was the scornful reply. 
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“ Possibly, that may be so,” he answered, with apparent 
nonchalance, “though you may not care to have the 
burden of his death on your conscience.” 

“JT do not believe that any jury will convict him of 
murder,” she said, pausing and facing him again; “it 
is too preposterous.” 

“ Many a man has been hanged on much less evidence, 
madam.” 

“In days gone by, yes. But we live in more en- 
lightened times.” 

“If a jury of his own townsmen found him guilty, a 
jury of strangers is not likely to treat him more tenderly.” 

“Then you do not believe he will escape ?” 

“It is morally certain he will not escape both charges. 
If he escapes the gallows he will be sentenced to penal 
servitude, and you will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that you might have saved him, if not from death, from 
a doom that is just as bad, if not worse.” 

“Why do you torment me in this way?” she cried 
angrily. “Have I not spoken plainly enough to you in 
times gone by?” 

“T will no longer trouble you with my presence,” he 
said, moving towards the door. “Nor will I trouble the 
judge and jury with any fresh evidence. Your brother 
can take his chance.” 

“But what do you know? ” she cried. 

“T know enough to set him at liberty to-morrow,” he 
answered. 

“Then you will give your evidence, won’t you? Oh, 
promise me that you will!” 

“I will give evidence on the condition I haye already 
named.” 

“ And is that the only condition ?” 

Pal toaione 

“Then I will denounce you as a coward and a traitor 
from one end of Mussel Bay to another.” 
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He laughed cynically. “And do you think any one 
will listen to you or believe you?” he asked. 

“Why should they not?” she asked indignantly. 

“Nay, rather, madam, why should they? How can 
I be supposed to know anything? I have been out of 
the country ever since these occurrences took place.” 

-“Then I don’t believe you know anything at all. 
You are just trying to impose upon me, that is all.” 

“Tf I do not succeed in securing the release of your 
brother, then any promise you may make to me falls to 
the ground.” 

“But what guarantee do you give that you will effect 
his release?” ~ 

“T give no guarantee at all. I believe I can do what 
Isay. I will make the attempt if you will give me the 
promise Lask. Thatisall. It isa fair and square bargain.” 

“Oh, you are cruel!” she cried, with flashing eyes. “It 
is a mean and cowardly advantage that you would take!” 

“Not so. I wish to make a fair and honourable 
bargain. As it happens, I have considerable influence— 
I do not say it boastingly, I hope !—and I am willing to 
use such influence and such knowledge as I possess.” 

“To secure your own mean and selfish ends!” she 
interposed angrily. 

“We are all selfish,” he answered mildly. “We all want 
our ownway. Lam not different from others in that respect. 
I have certain ambitions and desires; so have you. Unfor- 
tunately in this world every one cannot get his own way. 
If one man wins, it often happens that another man loses.” 

“So to gain your own ends,” she interrupted indignantly, 
“you don’t care what becomes of me or of my brother?” 

“In that you do me an injustice,” he said, with a 
smile. “I do care very much. I am anxious that your 
brother should regain his liberty—that he should go 
forth into the world again without a stain upon his name. 
T am anxious also that you should occupy one of the first 
positions in the county.” 
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“But I don’t want to occupy any such position,” she 
said impatiently. “I have told you before that I am 
content to dwell among my own people.” 

“I have heard a whisper that you would even take 
a step lower in the social scale,” he said, with biting 
irony. “There is no accounting for what young and 
inexperienced people will do.” 

In a moment her face flushed crimson, and her eyes 
flashed like stars on a winter’s night. “It is no business of 
yours,” she said, “what I would do or what I would not do.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” he answered; and he smiled 
again. “Yet I love you so much, and I desire so honestly 
your welfare, that I would like to save you from throwing 
yourself away on a man who is not worthy of you, and 
who would doom you to perpetual struggle and poverty.” 

“Of whom do you speak?” she asked proudly. 

“I speak of that fellow Tom Hendy,” he said, with 
a curl of his thin lip. 

“At least, Mr. Tom Hendy is a gentleman,” she said, 
answering scorn with scorn. 


“Doubtless,” he answered bitingly. “A gentleman 
of the first water. A gentleman who wears an apron and 
@ paper cap.” 


“If he wore rags he would not necessarily be the 
worse on that account,” she said defiantly. “You seem 
to think that a gentleman is a man who does nothing; 
who wastes his time and the money he never earned in 
foreign cities. I beg to differ with you. ‘rue gentle- 
manliness is not in position, but in spirit!” 

The squire winced, and showed his teeth; but he 
was determined, if possible, not to lose his temper. 
Moreover, he could not help admiring the proud and 
beautiful girl who stood up so bravely before him. 

“Let us not quarrel over a matter that is not at all 
relevant to the occasion,” he said mildly, after a pause. 
“If we must part, let us part as friends, and not enemies.” 
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“Then you should not say insulting things,” she 
answered, 

“Forgive me!” he replied. “JI was not aware that 
the mere repetition of a whisper would cut so deeply. 
If this Mr. Hendy is your accepted lover, I—I—— ” 

“Mr. Hendy has never spoken to me of love,” she 
answered scornfully. “Nevertheless, he is a friend of 
my brother’s, and an honourable man, and the bearer 
of an honourable name.” 

“T hope I did not suggest anything to the contrary,” 
he answered humbly. “Still, you were born to grace a 
mansion, and not to pine in the obscurity of a villa.” 

“There may be as much pining and as much obscurity 
in a big house as in a little one,” she answered. “But 
it seems to me we are only wasting time.” 

“That last remark of yours is quite true,” he replied. 
“ And as you have given me your answer, and appear to 
be quite indifferent to your brother’s fate, I will take my 
departure.” ) 

“And you will do nothing for my brother?” she asked. 

“Nothing. Why should I? If his sister will do 
nothing for him, why should J put myself about ?” 

“Oh, you are cruel!” she cried indignantly. 

“JT flatter myself I am nothing of the kind,” he 
answered suavely. “I would gladly save both of you from 
what I conceive to be a very hard fate, but if you refuse 
to be saved there is nothing further to be said or done.” 

“But why will you not help my brother without con- 
sidering me?” 

“Simply because, apart from you, I have little or no 
interest in your brother.” 

“But don’t you see what would be life to him would 
mean death to me?” 

“You are certainly not complimentary to-day,” he 
said, with a cynical smile. “ But you will pardon me, I 
am sure, if I do not at all take your view of the case; I 
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cannot conceive how being the mistress of Stonebar Hall 
could be death to any woman.” 

“It would be death to me,” she answered, 

“J am sure you are mistaken,” he said, with a note of 
apparent sympathy in his voice. “I grant that I am 
considerably older than yourself—old enough, you may 
say, to be your father; but I hope I am not the less 
deserving of confidence or respect on that account. And 
if kindness and attention could win your affection, then 
I know I should win it in time. I could surround you 
with every pleasure and every luxury. I could take you 
to see the sights of foreign lands. I could introduce 
you to the best society, and you would have the further 
satisfaction of knowing that you had served your brother 
in the best and most effective way possible.” 

“Oh, how blind you are!” she said indignantly. 
“Don’t you see that the very fact that I had been 
trapped—coerced—— ” ¢ 

“JT coerce no one!” he said, with pretended hauteur. 
“J place everything before you openly and above-board.” 

* But your conditions are so cruel. You make capital 
out of my love for my brother. You throw me upon the 
horns of a dilemma.” 

“T certainly ask for a quid pro quo. That is not un- 
reasonable. Nor do I think so lightly of myself that 
being my wife should be so great a sacrifice to you.” 

“Not if I cared for you,” she answered, almost tear- 
fully. “But I have told you before that I do not loye 
you, and, what is more, I never shall!” 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“ Because all love is founded on respect,” she answered. 
“ And how can I eyer love a man who imposes such cruel 
conditions ?” 

“Pardon me! from my point of view the conditions 
are not cruel at all. They are most kind and generous.” 

“Tf you were really a friend, you would not lay down 
any conditions at all.” 
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“You would not say that if your experience of life 
were larger,” he answered quietly. “All life is subject 
to conditions, and some of the conditions that seem most 
harsh are most truly for our good.” 

“But those conditions are imposed by One who is 
wiser than ourselves.” 

“Possibly I may be wiser than you,” he answered. 
“JT have lived longer in the world, and have seen more 
of life. Believe me, in this I desire your happiness 
equally with my own and your brother’s.” 

“Oh no, no! You are selfish. If you really loved 
me you would do the best you could for my brother for 
my sake, asking for no reward.” 

“Tf it is selfish to desire for one’s wife the woman 
he loves, then I own I am selfish. But I am no more 
selfish than others in that.” 

For a moment she looked at him in silence, her 
lips curling with scorn. 

“You are clever at sophistry,” she said at length. “You 
evade the real point at issue, though you see it as clearly 
as Ido. But let me make an appeal to your chivalry. 
You have pushed me into a corner, and you knowit. Cir- 
cumstances have given you such a hold upon me that I 
aim almost helpless in your hands. My brother’s liberty is 
almost everything to me, and you use that fact to push me 
into a position that would be as hateful as death to me. 
Have you no pity in your heart? Could you not for 
once do a kind and brotherly deed without any reward at 
all? You would earn our gratitude, and even our affec- 
tion, by so doing. But think of it! If I consented to 
be your wife under such conditions, the very springs of 
happiness for both of us would be poisoned at their source. 
You would soon tire of a sad and disappointed woman, and 
would find yourself tied to me for life; and I should hate 
the sight of your face with increasing bitterness.” 

“J must confess you have a very vivid imagination,” 
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he said, with a bland smile; “but the picture you con- 
jure up is purely imaginary. I picture something totally 
different. However, that is neither here nor there. I 
came to place a proposal before you. That I have done. 
It is for you to accept it or decline it.” 

“And won't you offer any alternative at all? Oh, do be 
kind, Mr. Pentue, and I will be grateful to you for ever!” 

“Tam kind,” he said impatiently. “I offer you what 
thousands of women would jump at. The consequences 
be on yourself and on your brother.” 

And he strode towards the door. She saw him pull the 
door open passionately and pass into the hall. She heard 
his step on the tessellated pavement as he made for the 
outer door. Then, with a little cry, she rushed after him. 

“Oh, will you not have pity?” she cried. “ Will 
you not give me time to think about it? Oh, I amin a 
terrible strait !” 

He smiled triumphantly, then answered curtly enough, 
“There is little time to be wasted if your brother is to 
be saved.” 

“But you would not go until to-morrow morning ?” 
she questioned. 

“That would be running it very fine,’ he answered, 
“and would allow no margin for contingencies. I did 
think of riding to Bedwin to-night if your answer had 
been favourable.” 

«But I want time to think,” she said, the tears filling 
her eyes; “time to pray. Oh, it means so much to me!” 

« And to your brother also,” he said cynically. 

“Will you give me until to-morrow morning ?”’ she 
said, wringing her hands and looking at him pleadingly. 

“The risk is yours,” he answered. “I will have my 
horse at your gate at eight to-morrow morning.” 

“You shall have my answer then,” she said, “and may 
Heaven have mercy on us all!” And, with her eyes upon 
the ground, she turned and walked slowly back into the 
room, N 


CHAPTER XXI 
TERMS OF SURRENDER 


lia in the evening Tom Hendy called at Kessel 
Bank. He had spent the day at Bedwin, and had 
been present at the trial as far as it had proceeded. 

Elaine met him at the drawing-room door with a 
white, scared face, and eyes that seemed to look beyond 
him. <A tinge of colour came back into her cheeks when 
Tom grasped her hand, and she motioned him to a chair 
by the fireside. 

“ Have you brought any good or even hopeful news ?” 
she asked, almost in a whisper. 

His face looked troubled, and he hesitated several 
moments before he spoke. 

“Your brother bears up well,” he said at length, “and 
seems more unconcerned than any of us.” 

“You could not speak to him, of course?” 

“Alas,no! IJ could only nod to him across the court.” 

“And did he return your greeting ?” 

“Oh yes! He smiled at me in his own rare way, 
And there was no bitterness in his smile, mind you. He 
might have been at a wedding.” 

“Dear old Rex! It is wicked, wicked, that he should 
be charged with such a crime! You believe he will be 
acquitted, don’t you?” 

“T hope he will be; but it is impossible even to 
hazard a guess. So much will depend on the speeches of 
the counsel to-morrow, and more still on the summing- 
up of the judge.” j 
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“Then you are afraid what the result will be?” 

“T am indeed, Miss Elaine. I have tried to discover 
what is in the minds of intelligent outsiders who have 
listened to the proceedings of to-day without prejudice © 
and, indeed, with strong sympathy for Rex.” 

SWell?” 

“What seems to make most impression on their minds 
is the fact that not a shadow of suspicion has fallen in 
any other direction; while it has been proved that Rex 
was out of his own bed most of the night.” 

“But the whole story is so involved, so disconnected, 
so clumsy.” 

“Yes, that is true. And I cannot help thinking that 
that will tell in Rex’s favour. On the other hand, there 
are other facts that tell dead against him.” 

“But what do you fear most?” And Elaine wrung 
her hands and looked at him pleadingly. 

“T hardly know, Miss Hlaine. Sometimes, to be 
candid, I’fear the worst.” 

“Then you have no real hope that he will be 
acquitted ?” 

“T can’t help hoping, of course. But an intelligent 
man said to me this evening, after listening carefully to 
the evidence, that he expected the verdict would be a com- 
promise. And I fancy that impression prevails widely.” 

“What do you mean by a compromise ?” 

“Well, I mean this: the case being so complicated 
—the charge being a double one, and the impossibility 
of making one part fit the other, the jury may feel unable 
either to convict or to acquit. Hence they may attempt 
to find a middle course. They may acquit him of the 
charge of wilful murder, and hold him responsible for 
the decoy-light, the wreck of the Guinevere, and the 
death of the sailors.” 

“But that would mean penal servitude for a long term 
of years at the very least.” 
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“T fear it would.” 

“Rex would rather die!” 

“Yes, [think he would. But we must hope for the best.” 

“Oh, Mr. Hendy, can nothing be done yet to save 
him?” And the tears welled suddenly into her eyes, 
and her voice choked. 

Tom longed to take her in his arms and comfort her, 
anc wondered, as he had wondered a hundred times before, 
whether the day would ever come when he might dare 
to tell her of his love. 

At present it seemed to him the most arrant presump- 
tion even to think of love, much less to speak of it. She 
was far away beyond his reach. Her regal beauty almost 
frightened him. If she had been less lovely he would 
have had more courage and more hope for the future. 

Yet he was never without hope that fortune would 
favour him, though for two or three generations fortune 
had been anything but kind to the Hendys. There was 
a time when they were people of considerable influence ; 
but that day was over. He was the last of the race, and 
had to start life penniless. His good name was his only 
asset, his complete stock-in-trade. 

He comforted himself with the reflection that he was 
not doing badly. He began at the carpenter’s bench 
when he was only fifteen, and in ten years he had done 
something. He was now a master boat-builder, and even 
more. ‘he little dry-dock, which had only just been 
completed, and into which the damaged Guinevere had 
been floated, was mostly his. 

Still, he was scarcely in a position to make love to any 
one yet. And Elaine Villiers might aspire to the best. 

He choked back the longing that rose in his heart, 
und after a few moments got up to take his leave. 

“Tt is very kind of you to call,” Elaine said sweetly 
and graciously, “and I am very grateful.” And, uncon- 
sciously, she began to contrast him with her earlier visitor. 
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There was no denying that Tom Hendy was a very manly 
fellow, almost handsome when he smiled, with a frank, 
open face, clear, honest eyes, and a firm, decided mouth. 

“Tf the squire were only like him, the sacrifice would 
not be so great,” she reflected. “Oh, I wonder what I 
ought to do?” 

Yet she felt, even now, that she had been caught in 
the rapids, and was drifting irresistibly toward her doom. 

It was well for her, perhaps, that Tom did not declare 
his loye, for her heart would have leaped to his words as 
the vapour of a lamp leaps to the flame. As yet she 
was not sure that she did love him. She knew that she 
admired this manly fellow, who had fought, and was still 
fighting, his way so bravely. She knew that his voice 
had a sound of music in it, and that his smile was like 
sunshine on the hills; but loyve—— 

Well, a woman does not allow herself to love without 
being asked. The fire may be there, but latent; and if the 
match is not applied it may never burst into flame. If 'Tom 
had spoken she would have known that she loved. One 
kiss upon her lips and her soul would have been aflame. 

But the word was not spoken. Tom did not dare to 
speak. A time might come, but the hour was not ripe— 
so he believed. 

She shook hands with him, and smiled wistfully into 
his eyes. For a moment he held her hand, and it fluttered 
in his like a bird. If he had known more of women— 
understood them better—he might have got an answer 
to the question that was ever seething in his brain. But 
he was too conscious of his own shortcomings to see what 
a less humble man would have discovered in a moment. 

His fear of being obtrusive made him’ shy and almost 
cold. Her very gentleness humbled him. She could 
afford to be kind and gracious, she was so much above 
him. So he dropped her hand more quickly than he 
need to have done, and passed out into the hall. 
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They had come nearer to each other than they knew. 
One whispered word and life would have been a different 
thing to both. Heart almost touched heart, and then 
they drifted apart. 

Elaine sank into a chair as soon as ‘Tom had gone, and 
stared into the fire. Her duty seemed to become more 
and more clear as the day hastened to its close. Rex must 
be saved at whatever cost. And if she was the price to be 
paid, what did it matter? Women were made for sacrifice. 

But would it be so great a sacrifice, after all? Of 
course, she did not love the squire, and, moreover, she was 
confident that she never would love him. But if he could 
save her brother she ought at least to show her gratitude. 
As for love, that was such an uncertain thing that perhaps 
the less it was taken into account the better it would be. 

She spent a few minutes with her mother before 
retiring for the night. Mrs. Villiers was still praying, 
and still desired nothing but to be left alone with God. 

Klaine tried in vain to sleep, but sleep would not 
come. The night seemed interminable. She felt herself 
growing old, and all the hopes and dreams of youth were 
slipping away from her. The weary way of duty stretched 
out before her, parched and dry. No flowers grew by 
the wayside, no bird sang in the trees, no friendly cloud 
tempered the glare of the sun. ‘The sweet romance of 
girlhood had ended. ‘The dream of love lay far back 
in the past. Perhaps love, at best, was only a dream, a 
mirage that retreated as you attempted to draw near. 

She rose next morning before the dawn, and waited 
with outward composure for the squire to call. She had 
her answer ready. She was prepared for the sacrifice. 

He came sooner than she expected him, and looked 
quite youthful in the morning light. 

She led the way into the dining-room, and he followed 
almost demurely. He could not tell by her manner 
what answer he was likely to receive. 
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She leaned her elbow on the mantelpiece, while he 
stood a little distance away, his right hand holding his 
hat and whip, and his left hand in his pocket. 

“By Joye,” he reflected, “ I hope I shall not miss her. 
She’s a prize worth winning, at any cost.” 

“I have fully considered your proposal of yesterday,” 
she said, speaking quietly and deliberately, “and am 
prepared, on certain conditions, to agree to it.” 

“Oh, that is good,” he said briskly, and smiling in his 
most genial way. “JI am glad you are looking at the 
matter favourably.” 

“My brother is more to me than my own life,” she an- 
swered. “If I can save him, I shall not have lived in vain.” 

“But if, in saying him, you also save yourself?” he 
suggested. 

“No, no,” she said, “your conditions preclude that. 
But let us understand each other thoroughly. There 
must be no dispute or even misgiving afterwards.” 

“Exactly! I wish to have everything plain and 
straightforward. I am sure you cannot say that hitherto 
I have not been perfectly open and above-board.” 

“No; you have stated your terms clearly, and have 
stuck to them. But you must allow me, also, to lay 
down some conditions.” 

“ Anything in reason,” he answered mildly. “I hope 
you will never find me unreasonable. It will be my 
happiness to make you happy.” 

“We will not discuss impossibilities,” she answered. 
“Let us get down to what is practical. You promise to 
secure Rex’s acquittal on condition that I promise to 
marry you?” 

“I promise to try. I do not say that I can do so. 
But I think I can.” 

“And I promise to marry you on condition that you 
secure his acquittal ?” 

He nodded. 


’ 
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“Mind you, it must be no compromise,’ she went on. 
“No case of coming up for judgment at some future time. 
Tt must be an absolute acquittal, in which he leaves the 
dock a free man, without a stain upon his character.” 

“T assent to those terms,” he answered. 

“And you will not claim my promise on anything 
less than those terms?” 

“T will not. On my word of honour, no.” 

“And you impose no other condition ? ” 

“None, save that what has passed between us shall 
be kept secret from the world.” 

“Ah! you would not like your friends and acquaint- 
ances to know that you refused to lift a finger to save a 
doomed man, except on the condition that his sister 
sacrificed herself to you!” 

He winced, and grew extremely red in the face. 
“TY wish you would drop that idea of sacrifice,’ he said, 
in a tone of irritation. “When a man in my position 
asks you in all honour to be his wife, he may be pardoned 
if he fails to see where the sacrifice comes in.” 

She smiled bitterly. “You think I ought to feel 
flattered,” she said; “but candidly I don’t. Neverthe- 
less, I will respect your desire for secrecy. It would be 
very humiliating for you if the truth leaked out.” 

“The public would not understand,’ he answered. 
“And the discussion of our private affairs would be very 
annoying to us both.” 

“T quite agree,” she answered. “If we have to live 
together in the future, we had better try to live together 
in peace.” 

“ And in affection !” 

“Yes, if that is possible.” 

“Why should it be impossible? No man ever loved 
a woman more devotedly than I love you. I have 
waited for you—waited on you. Done my best to 
merit your regard. And if now I take advantage of 
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circumstances that are favourable to my suit, why should 
I be blamed for that? ‘All is fair,’ they say, ‘in love 
as in war.’ Bah! I have not created these circumstances. 
I have simply tried to turn them to my own account. 
You say that is selfish. Be it so. We are all selfish, 
I presume, to a greater or lesser extent. Every lover is 
selfish in this: that he wants to marry the woman he loves.” 

“You argue well from your own point of view,” she 
said, a little cynically. “But let that pass. I also have a 
condition to make, and it is this: that not only these nego- 
tiations be kept secret, but that—supposing, of course, 
my brother is released—my promise be kept secret for 
the space of twelve months; that at the end of that time 
the engagement shall be announced; and twelve months 
later the marriage shall take place, provided, of course, 
that your character and honour remain unimpeached.” 

“No, no!” the squire interposed in a tone of alarm. 
“That is altogether too long. That would mean my wait- 
ing two years for you. No, I cannot consent to that.” 

“Would you have the engagement announced to- 
morrow, so that people may at once connect it with my 
brother’s acquittal—that is, assuming that he is acquitted.” 

“No, I do not desire that either. But there is reason 
in everything. Let us say the engagement shall be 
announced six months hence, and the marriage take 
place twelve months from now.” 

“No, I cannot consent to that,’ she answered. “That 
would not give me breathing-space. Moreover, nobody 
would want to be married at such an unpleasant time of 
the year. Let us split the difference, as the farmers say, 
when they are haggling at a fair.” 

And she burst into a low, mirthless laugh. 

She hardly recognised herself. Everything seemed so 
unreal. It could hardly haye seemed more incongruous 
if she had been haggling about the shape of her coffin. 

The squire pulled out his watch, and looked at it 
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anxiously. “There is no time to be wasted,” he said, 
“if I am to reach Bedwin in time.” 

“T am not to be coaxed further,’ she answered 
defiantly. “If you refuse these terms, the secret may as 
well come out.” 

The squire bit his lip, and looked angry. “So much 
might happen in eighteen months,” he said, as if speaking 
to himself. 

“We have always to run risks of that kind,” she 
answered. 

“T do not mean, of course, that you will attempt to 
run from your word,” he said, in a tone of apology ; “ but 
to an impatient lover it seems a long time to wait.” 

“The months will slip away all too quickly,” she 
said. “ But go now, and save my brother, if you can.” 

He took her hand, and raised it to his lips. 

“The prize is so great that you may be sure I shall 
do my best,” he answered. 

And, with a stately bow, he turned and left the room. 

From the drawing-room window she saw him mount 
his horse and gallop away. And, when the sound of 
tlying hoofs had died away in the distance, she sank into 
a chair and burst into tears. 

The squire after a while settled himself into an easy 
canter, and smiled complacently. “I knew I had her 
in a cleft-stick,” he said. “ And, as events have turned 
out, I was right. And yet, in the end, she discovered 
that she had the whip-hand of me. It would scarcely 
pay me for these negotiations to become public property. 

“By Jove, but she has a will of her own. These 
handsome women often have, I am told. Well, well, it’s 
hardly to be expected, I suppose, that one can have his 
own way in everything ; but she is a splendid creature, 
and there is no denying it.” 

So he communed with himself as his horse covered 
the weary miles between Mussel Bay and Bedwin. 


CHAPTER XXIT 


THE SQUIRE’S STORY 


HE court was so crowded, and the policemen were 
so determined to keep at a respectful distance all 
latecomers, that the squire had considerable difficulty in 
getting a message through to Mr. Ralph Roscommon. 
The glint of a coin, however, has sometimes succeeded 
when argument and persuasion have failed. It did so in 
this case. 
When the squire found himself inside the door, he 
began to breathe freely. In a few minutes a step was 
heard along the corridor, and the lawyer loomed into 


sight. 
“My dear Pentue, what is the meaning of this?” Mr. 
Roscommon asked, in a tone of surprise. “I thought 


you were safe in Egypt or Arabia, or some other out- 
landish place.” 

“For the moment I’m safe back again,” the squire an- 
swered. “I’m here on business, and, from all I can gather 
from these Jacks-in-office, there’s no time to be lost.” 

“But what’s it all about?” the lawyer questioned, 
and he led the way into a small committee-room., 

“T’m here in the interests of Rex Villiers,” was the 
reply. “And I want to be called as a witness.” 

“Yes? What in the world can you know about the 
matter, my dear Pentue?” 

“] know a good deal.” 

“But you have been out of the country ?” 

“Exactly. I left Mussel Bay on the morning of the 
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storm, and got back yesterday. And here I am to-day, 
und not too late, I hope ?” 

“Well, no, I suppose not; though all the witnesses 
were called and cross-examined yesterday, and very little 
remains now but the judge’s summing-up. Counsel for 
the Crown is on his feet at the present time. But what 
do you propose to do?” 

“T propose to prove that the prisoner on the night in 
question was where he said he was, and nowhere else.” 

“Good heavens! you don’t mean it ? ” 

“T do, on my word of honour !” 

“ But how?” 

“Listen!” And for the next five minutes the squire 
talked in a low key as fast as his tongue would wag. 

The lawyer's face beamed. His eyes stood out with 
excitement, his mouth widened until all his teeth came 
into view, and one of the buttons of his coat came loose 
in his hand. “My word!” he said at length. And he 
rubbed the side of his nose with the loose button until 
that member began to protest. 

“Then you think my evidence is of value?” the 
squire said, with a smile. 

“Of value? My dear fellow, it is the only evidence 
on our side of any value at all! But, remember, old 
Wilce is a perfect demon at cross-examination. If you 
trip, or contradict yourself in the smallest degree, he’ll 
make mincemeat of you.” 

“ He’s welcome to do his best. I’ve only a plain story 
to tell.” 

“ And, for Heaven's sake, let me advise you to stick 
to it, and on no account permit yourself to be led away 
into side-issues !” 

“T think I’m old enough to know my way about in 
these matters.” 

“You may think you are, but I tell you at cross- 
examination old Wilce is the very—well, you may supply 
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the missing word yourself. But I know what his game 
will be. He'll try to lure you into irrelevant statements, 
and to confuse you with side-issues. Oh, he’s a perfect 
pig! Excuse me, I don’t want to speak disrespectfully 
of any man ; but he is, really, without joking.” 

The squire smiled, and buttoned his coat over his chest. 

“Well, you wait here, and I’ll go and prepare the 
way. Myword! but old Wilce will have a fit.” And the 
lawyer hurried out of the room, beaming all over his face. 

The squire paced up and down the room in a state 
of great nervous tension. He tried to persuade himself 
that he was not in the least excited—in fact, as cool 
as a cucumber. Was he not Richard Pentue, of Stonebar 
Hall? And what was there in a case of this kind to 
disturb his equanimity ? 

He saw nothing of the commotion in court. Heard 
nothing till ee. But he did wonder at the uncon- 
scionable delay. “I wonder what in the name of good- 
ness they can be doing all this time?” he said at length, 
pulling open the door and looking into the corridor. 

There seemed to be no one about, and he was not 
quite in the humour to go on a voyage of exploration. 
There appeared to be peadon running in all directions, 
and he might get lost. So he retreated into the room, 
and sat down on a wooden chair. 

A moment later and there was a double shuffle of 
feet along the corridor. The door was pushed open, 
and Ralph Roscommon came into the room, followed by 
Sir Davey Devon. 

The squire repeated his story to Sir Davey in as few 
words as possible, and a moment later found himself alone 
again. 

“ By Jove!” he said, stroking his faded moustache, 
“there seems to be a good deal of red tape knocking 
about! I wonder when we shall reach the end of it ?”’ 

Five minutes later he felt as though he had been given 
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in charge. There were policemen to the right of him, 
policemen to the left of him, and policemen in front of 
him. Whether there were also policemen bringing up 
the rear he could not be quite certain. 

He felt, when he stepped into the witness-box, that 
he was producing a considerable sensation. ‘The silence 
was almost painful. In the gallery people craned their 
necks and seemed to hold their very breath. For once 
in his life he was an object of the profoundest interest. 

He would have liked to have told his story straight- 
forwardly and without interruption, but that proved to be 
an impossibility. Counsel insisted on interposing ques- 
tions as he went along, questions which he had to explain, 
and which hindered the free course of his narrative. 

The story in itself was a very simple one. He declared 
that on the night in question he was walking along the 
edge of Clinker Downs when he passed Rex Villiers, 
wie! however, did not recognise him in the darkness. 
Wondering what he was up to and where he was going 
at that time of night, he waited a few moments, and 
then followed him. 

“ But why did you follow him ? ” interposed Mr. Wilce. 

“ Well, to tell the truth,” said the squire, “his move- 
ments struck me as being somewhat suspicious, and I 
was anxious to know whether there might be confirmation 
of certain suspicions that I entertained.” 

“What suspicions do you refer to?” questioned the 
counsel. 

“Well, the truth is, poachers had been at work in my 
preserves. Pheasants had been killed and left on the 
ground, Hares had been trapped, and for some reason 
the poachers had not taken the trouble to carry them 
away, and so I came to the conclusion that some ill- 
disposed person or persons were destroying my property, 
not for the sake of the game, but simply out of spite and 
mischief.” 
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“And you had reason to think that the prisoner at the 
bar had a grudge against you?” 

“Well, no; I was not certain, I thought it might be 
so, and when I saw him on the night in question, I thought 
I would prove the matter for myself.” 

“T suppose he had never been caught in the act of 
poaching ?” 

“Not to my knowledge. In fact, he has always borne 
a good reputation,” 

“ Well, you say you followed him, Aud what did you 
find?” 

“ Well, I found that instead of going towards Loram’s 
Point, as has been stated, he went in the direction of the 
cottage of Eli Fay.” 

“You are quite certain that it was he?” 

“Absolutely certain. I followed him at a compara- 
tively short distance. When he opened the door the light 
from within fell upon his face. I saw him quite dis- 
tinctly ; then the door closed behind him.” 

“ And were you surprised at this?” 

“T was. I was very much surprised. I did not know 
at the time that the old man was ill, and I thought it was 
possible that his cottage was being made the rendezvous 
for persons who might have had designs upon my game.” 

“ Well, what did you do?” 

“Well, I went up close to the house, and listened first 
at the door. It was a low, one-storied cottage, and I could 
hear distinctly the sound of conversation within. One of 
the voices I detected as belonging to the prisoner. After 
waiting some little while at the door, I crept up to the 
window, the blind was not down, and I was able to see 
quite distinctly the old man lying on his bed, and Mr. 
Rex Villiers sitting on a wooden chair by the bedside.” 

“ And at what hour of the night was this? ” 

“Well, I should say it was about eleven o'clock. I 
cannot tell to a few minutes.” 
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“Well, what did you do then ?” 

“T retraced my steps and resolved to go to my game- 
keeper, which I did; but I was very much surprised on 
my way there to see the light on the Wizard’s Rock 
disappear.” 

“You were looking in that direction ?” 

“Well, not exactly; but every now and then I turned 
my head toward the light, and naturally when it dis- 
appeared, I could not help noticing it.” 

“And did you think something serious had happened?” 

“Well,no. I thought at first that one of those dense 
sea-fogs had gradually crept toward the land, and so shut 
out the ight ; and I stood for a considerable time expect- 
ing the fog would lift, and that the light would reappear. 
Finding it did not do so, I concluded that it was possible 
that some accident had happened to the lamp, and that 
Andrew Dean was busy trimming the wick, and that in 
a little while it would be relighted.” 

“ And did you call your gamekeeper’s attention to the 
circumstance when you reached his house ? ” 

“Well, no. The truth is, I did not see my game- 
keeper that night. When I reached his house I found it 
in darkness, and concluded that he was out somewhere 
in the fields or plantation.” 

“And what did you do then ?” 

“T struck off in the direction of my pheasant run. It 
was an intensely dark night, and one well suited to the 
operations of poachers; and I thought if there happened 
to be any fun knocking about, I would like to be in it.” 

“But you did not find your gamekeeper ?” 

“JT found no one. I whistled once or twice, but got 
no response. I took a considerable round, and came at 
length in sight of Eli Fay’s cottage again, and was very 
much surprised to find a light still in the window. This 
struck me as being somewhat peculiar. My suspicions 
were aroused a second time. It did not seem possible 
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that any one could desire to spend so much time by the 
bedside of an old man, especially at so late an hour.” 

“And so I presume you went and looked through the 
window a second time ?” 

“T did. JI thought that if by any chance this 
cottage was being made the rendezvous of mischievous 
persons, I would find it out and deal summarily with 
the miscreants.” 

“Well, and what did you see?” 

“T saw the prisoner seated as before, his elbow rested 
on his knee, and his cheek rested in his hand, and he 
was looking very intently at the face of the old man who 
was lying on his bed.” 

“ And did you look at him long?” 

“T did. J remained for a considerable time. It was 
a kind of revelation to me. It revealed Mr. Rex Villiers 
ina newlight. It seemed quite clear to me that the old 
man was very ill, and that the young man, out of charity 
and kindness, was watching through the night by his 
bedside.” 

“ And what time would it be when you left the cottage 
on the second occasion ?” 

“Well, I cannot say exactly, but it must have been 
considerably past midnight, reckoning the time it would 
take me to reach my gamekeeper’s house. Taking also 
into account the distance I walked through the plantation 
and across the fields and so back again to Eli’s cottage, it 
must have been, I should say, near one o’clock in the 
morning, when at length I turned away and made straight 
for Stonebar Hall.” 

“Might I ask,” said Mr. Wilce, rubbing his chin and 
smiling, “is it usual for a gentleman in your position to 
prowl about his estate at midnight ?” 

“TJ do not know if it be usual or not,” was the reply 
of the squire; “but I confess I have done it frequently.” 


“You are troubled with sleeplessness perhaps ? ” 
) 
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“No; I generally sleep very well when I am in 
bed.” 

“Might I ask why you did not raise an alarm in 
Mussel Bay when you discovered that the light on the 
Wizard’s Rock had disappeared ?” 

“For the simple reason that I did not consider it a 
serious matter.” 

“Not a serious matter, when so many vessels are 
steering up and down the Channel!” 

“T mean that I simply thought that a bank of fog had 
come between the shore and the lighthouse; or else that 
some temporary accident had happened to the lamp. In 
either case it was not a matter that any landsman could 
interfere with.” 

“ And you say that on the following morning you left 
your home for a sojourn abroad ? ” 

did» 

“Would it not have been more seemly on your part 
if you had waited to know if anything serious had resulted 
from the disappearance of the Wizard’s Light?” 

“Well, really it had not occurred to me. I had made 
all arrangements for my departure, all my bags were 
packed, and so, without countermanding any of the orders 
I had previously given, I got up early next morning and 
drove at once to the station, and so remained in total 
ignorance of what had happened for a considerable period.” 

“What do you mean by a considerable period ?’ 

“Well, I mean that I heard nothing until I reached 
Naples, a few days ago.” 

“And you came straight away here for the purpose 
of giving evidence ? ” 

“Tdid. It was not my intention to return to England 
for another month.” 

“You are a special friend of the prisoner’s ? ” 

“Well, no. Icannot say so. We are on speaking 
terms with each other, and that is about all.” 
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“And you would do just as much for any other 
man?” 

“Under the same circumstances I would, most de- 
cidedly. Directly I read the evidence in an English 
newspaper, I felt convinced that an injustice was being 
done, that the prisoner at the bar could not possibly have 
done the thing that he was accused of doing, and on the 
grounds of common humanity, I felt it my duty to state 
clearly what I knew about the matter.” 

Mr. Wilce rubbed his chin again, and looked per- 
plexed, There was no heart or spirit in his cross-exami- 
nation. He saw, clearly enough, that the case for the 
prosecution had collapsed, and collapsed completely. The 
story, as told by Squire Pentue, altered the whole com- 
plexion of affairs. Hvidently they had been on the wrong 
tack all the while; the real prisoner was unknown and 
unsuspected, 

If Rex Villiers went direct to Eli Fay’s house, and 
remained there till one o’clock in the morning, then it 
was quite certain that he could not have done the thing 
charged against him, He had returned to his own home 
between three and four in the morning, and between the 
time that’ the squire saw him in Eli Fay’s house and his 
return to Kessel Bank he could not have done those things, 
Evidently he had neither put the light on Loram’s Point, 
nor quenched the light in the lighthouse. 

As to the credibility of the witness there could be no 
doubt whatever. Squire Pentue was no ordinary indi- 
vidual. He was a large landowner; a county justice of 
the peace; he frequently sat upon the bench himself, 
he understood law—at least, to some extent—he had no 
interest in defending the prisoner, no personal end to 
serve. They were not even what was called good friends ; 
they were merely on speaking terms. 

The squire, indeed, had grown to be suspicious that 
Rex Villiers might do him mischief. Hence there seemed 
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little use in cross-examining him. His story was simple, 
short, and explicit. 

Sir Davey Devon put all the thoughts that had passed 
through Mr. Wilce’s mind into a very concise and digni- 
fied form. He addressed the judge, and pointed out the 
salient features of the case. The prisoner’s own story had 
been verified on every point. The damning fact that had 
been brought against him that he had spent the night 
out of his own bed was now fully explained. 

When the prisoner was supposed to be going in the 
direction of Loram’s Point with a lantern, he did not go 
there at all. He was seen by the witness to turn in the 
direction of Eli Fay’s house, and there he remained till 
long after midnight. But considerably before that hour 
the decoy light was burning on Loram’s Point—that was 
testified to both by Captain Daw and Mr. John Treverbyn, 
so that the prisoner’s innocence upon that point was fully 
established. 

That he could not have taken his boat and rowed out 
to Wizard’s Island was also quite evident. The light dis- 
appeared before midnight, and at the very time that the 
prisoner was seated by the bedside of old Mr. Fay. 

Hence, whoever destroyed the lamp on Wizard’s Island, 
and laid violent hands on Andrew Dean and his daughter, 
it was evident that the prisoner had no hand in the matter, 
for he was in another place and otherwise engaged at the 
very hour when these things were done. So the whole 
fabric of evidence that had been built up with so much 
care against the prisoner fell to the ground like a house 
of cards. 

There was not a single jot or tittle of evidence left 
to connect him with the crimes that had been committed. 

Mr. Wilce, rubbing his hands, said that he was bound 
to concur in what had been said by his learned brother. 
And he was further bound to say—but what it was he 
was bound to say no one ever knew, for a mighty cheer, 
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as spontaneous as it was sudden, rent the air of the court 
like a thunder-clap, and startled the judge almost out of 
his seat. 

Rex looked proudly around him, a glad, happy smile 
lighting up his handsome face. In the gallery a crowd 
of Mussel Bay fishermen waved their caps, and shouted 
again and again, in spite of all the efforts of the ushers 
to secure silence. The tension had been so great, the 
anxiety so keen, and the sympathy for Rex so strong, 
that when it was discovered the case for the prosecution 
had completely collapsed, the crowd could no longer con- 
tain themselves, and, breaking through all order and 
precedent, shouted and cheered, and turned the court- 
room for several moments into a kind of pandemonium. 

The judge rose in his seat, and raised his hands 
threateningly. The ushers cried, “Silence in court!” 
Policemen hurried in from the corridors; while friends 
of Rex hurriedly made their way into the open air. 
Eyen the reporters shared in the general excitement, and 
no one knew exactly when or how order was restored. 

Rising, however, clear and distinct above all the con- 
fusion, was the fact that Rex Villiers was a free man. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
WELCOME HOME 


(Oye of the first of the Mussel Bayites to reach Rex 
and offer his congratulations was Hamer Todd. 

Hamer elbowed his way through the crowd with a face 
that appeared to be beaming with pleasure and goodwill. 

“My dear good fellow,” he cried, grasping Rex’s 
hand, and squeezing it till it ached, “let me congratulate 
you! Upon my soul, it is a providential deliverance! But 
Talways knew that it was a trumped-up case against you.” 

“But somebody must have done it,’ Rex answered, 
with a wistful look in his eyes. He was thinking of 
Mary Dean rather than of himself. 

“Ay, that’s true enough. But it was no man be- 
longing to Mussel Bay. You may take your oath on 
that. As Pve always said, a Mussel Bay man could not 
have done it.” No one had heard Hamer say anything 
of the kind, but that was a mere detail. He said it 
now, and he repeated it several times. 

“It is very kind of you to show me your sympathy 
in this way,” Rex said; and then he turned to others 
who were crowding round him. 

But Hamer was not to be silenced or ignored. “ We 
shall have to ferret this thing to the bottom,” he said, 
speaking in a voice that could be heard above all the 
others. “And I, for one, don’t intend to rest until this 
business is cleared up.” 

“Then you'll ’ave to spend more time in Mussel Bay 
than you’ve done lately,” Levi Gunn interposed. 
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“JT don’t mind how much time I spend,” Hamer said 
vehemently. “For the credit of Mussel Bay we must 
have no more suspicion resting on innocent men.” 

“T don’t think there’ll be any more trouble on that 
score,’ said William Best, who had joined the group. 
“T grees with Mr. Todd, et ain’t no Mussel Bay man as 
has done this job.” 

Rex did his best to escape the attentions of his friends, 
but without success. 

“Oh no!” they said; “we ain’t going to let you go 
home on the quiet. There’s five waggonettes here from 
Mussel Bay, and you’re going to ride home in the middle 
one.” 

“Td rather not,” Rex said; “I don’t want any fuss.” 

“But we do; an’ majority rules in these days,” they 
laughed. 

“ Besides,” interposed Levi Gunn, “the police took 
you away on the quiet. It’s only fair your friends should 
take you home in triumph.” 

“Ay,an’ the way back won’t seem haaf so long when 
we all go ’ome together,’ some one shouted from the 
outskirts of the crowd. 

“But U’m hungry,” Rex protested; “and I’m none 
too warm.” 

“We'll soon remedy that,” they cried. “While the 
horses are being got ready, you shall have a feed at the 
‘Queen’s.’ ” 

Rex saw that it was of no use protesting. Moreover, 
he appreciated the kindness of his friends, and he began 
to understand how disappointed they would be if they 
could not take him in triumph to Mussel Bay. 

It seemed as though half the people of Bedwin turned 
out to see the five waggonettes start from the “ Queen’s.” 
Rex was the hero of the hour, and the crowd cheered him 
again and again. 

It was a long drive to Mussel Bay, and a cold one. 
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But no one seemed to mind that. Rex sat in the centre 
waggonette, well wrapped up with shawls. Before they 
had covered a third of the distance, the daylight dis- 
appeared, and the frosty stars began to twinkle above 
them. In every village through which they passed the 
people turned out and cheered them, while the children 
ran after them and shouted to the top of their shrill 
voices. Even the horses seemed to catch something of 
the contagion, for they needed no whip during the entire 
journey. They shook their manes and tossed their heads, 
and bounded forward at full trot. 

It was getting late when they reached the hilltop 
overlooking Mussel Bay, and here a crowd of people met 
them with torches and banners and musical instruments 
of various kinds. 

There was no more trotting for the horses; the torch- 
bearers walked in front at a quick marching pace. Next 
followed the scratch band, made up chiefly of tin whistles 
and German concertinas, Then came a motley crowd, 
made up of all sorts and conditions of men, women, and 
children, and then the cavalcade of waggonettes. 

Rex had great difficulty in keeping the tears back as 
they neared Kessel Bank. He knew that his mother 
and Klaine would be waiting in a fever of anxiety to see 
him. How long it seemed to him now since he was so 
rudely and unceremoniously dragged away from that 
comfortable home! He saw the lights in the windows 
before he reached it, and the tears welled over and rolled 
down his cheeks in spite of every effort to keep them 
back. He was thankful for the darkness, for he did not 
want his neighbours to see his weakness. 

The crowd was hurrahing as they marched down the 
hill, drowning the discordant notes of the concertinas 
and tin whistles; and at every corner fresh faces gleamed 
for a moment in the light of the torches. 

“They are coming, mother,” Elaine cried, running 
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back for the twentieth time from the garden into the 
room where her mother was seated. 

“Yes; I hear the shouting,” was the answer. And 
a sweet smile spread itself over the sweet, placid face; 
but she did not get up from her chair. 

In spite of the cold, Elaine ran again bareheaded into 
the garden, and rested her elbows on the gate. 

Nearer and nearer came the tramp of feet, the piping 
of tin whistles, the dissonant croaking of the concertinas, 
the hurrahs of the crowd. 

She wanted to rush up the hill with the rest to help 
to wave the banners and bear the torches. 

And yet every now and then a sudden chill smote 
through her heart; a stab of pain that made her gasp, 
and place her hand to her side. 

She felt as Jephtha’s daughter might have felt had 
she known of the vow her father had made. The joy of 
her brother’s home-coming was marred by the knowledge 
of the price she would have to pay for his release. 

She tried her best not to think of herself. She told 
herself that she ought to rejoice that she was able to 
render so great a service to the brother she loved so 
much ; and there was a sense in which she did rejoice, 
and rejoice unfeignedly. Rejoice as the martyrs did 
when they walked so bravely to prison and to death. 

But she was still human, in spite of her martyr spirit, 
and though she never for a moment regretted the promise 
she had made, it was no light matter to relinquish all 
the dreams and romance of her youth, and go forth into 
the loveless darkness that was worse than death to her. 

Some one came and stood by her side at length. She 
looked up, and suddenly their eyes met. 

“T hope I do not intrude,” he said in low tones. 

“Oh no, not at all! But I thought perhaps you 
would be with the crowd. Do you see the torches? 
They are getting near at last.” 
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Tom Hendy looked at her for a moment, with a world 
of passionate longing in his eyes. 

“T was unable to get to Bedwin to-day,” he said. “I 
had to go to Plymouth on business, and have only just 
returned.” 

“Rex will be delighted to see you here,” she answered. 
“ You will stay, of course, till he comes?” 

“T would like to very much, for no man in Mussel 
Bay loves your brother more than I do.” 

“And he is very fond of you. Oh, how slow they 
seem to be marching!” And she shivered a little in 
the cold. 

“You ought not to be standing here with nothing on 
your head and shoulders,” he said. “Let me get some- 
thing for you.” And he ran into the house, and returned 
in a few minutes with a golf-cloak, which he spread over 
her shoulders. 

“Oh, how his touch thrilled her! Did she care for 
him more than she ought to do, she wondered? and 
would the squire be less hateful to her if Tom Hendy 
had no existence ? 

There was no time to debate the question, however. 
The tramp of feet was almost upon them, and the light 
of the torches was flashing in their eyes. Tom Hendy 
stood close by her side. She could feel his arm against 
hers. How tall and strong he seemed! Oh, if he might 
but stand by her always and protect her in the storm 
and battle of life! Alas! it might not be. Then a 
great shout went up from the crowd, 

The torch-bearers gathered in a big semi-circle round 
the gate. “Tom Hendy pushed it wide open. 

“ How happy you must be!” he whispered to Elaine, 
as she passed out into the circle of light. 

“JT am happy,’ she answered, raising her swimming 
eyes to his. 

The next moment Rex came bounding through the 
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crowd and caught Elaine in his arms and kissed her 
again and again. 

He could not speak; neither could she. The crowd 
tried to cheer again, but somehow their voices choked. 

The tin whistles and concertinas stopped, and for 
seyeral seconds there was a mighty blowing of noses. 

Then Rex pulled himself together, and stood with 
the light of the torches full upon his face. His voice was 
very husky, and more than once it threatened to break. 

“T thank you, friends and neighbours, from my 
heart,” he said. “I thank you for your sympathy, and 
for the way you have shown it. I cannot tell you what 
it is to me to be home again. I cannot say any more 
now, I want to go and see my mother.” 

Those who were nearest saw the tears fall upon his 
cheeks as he hurried away, and then the shouting rose 
again to a roar. 

No one followed Rex into the house for several 
minutes. Elaine and Tom Hendy remained in the 
garden. 

“You must not go away without speaking to him,” 
she said, looking earnestly up into his face. 

“TI want to stay very much,” he answered. “And 
yet in so sacred an hour as this a stranger’s presence 
seems an intrusion.” 

“But you are not a stranger,” she said, with a smile. 

“T am glad to hear you say that,” he said shyly. “I 
hope I shall never be regarded as one.” 

He would have liked to have said a great deal more, 
but he had not the courage. He felt, too, that the time 
was not ripe. He might spoil everything if he was too 
precipitate. At present his position was not equal to 
hers. It might be in time; indeed, he felt quite sure it 
would be; but he would have to wait until that time came. 

He did not guess that another and far more formidable 
barrier stood between them. It was as well, perhaps, that 
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he did not know. Hope is the anchor as well as the 
inspiration of youth. 

To Tom Hendy this was so in a very special sense. 
The hope of winning Elaine Villiers had nerved him as 
nothing else could have done. 

And had he known that she was pledged to another 
—pledged in so solemn and definite a way that there 
was no escape for her, he would have lost heart, and all 
the inspiration of his life would have been taken away. 

So while he walked by her side, and talked about 
Rex, and the strange and painful experience through 
which he had passed, his heart kept throbbing to the 
music of a hope that was sweeter and dearer to him than 
all else in the world beside. 

Meanwhile Rex was kneeling on the floor, with his 
head upon his mother’s knee, and her thin, white fingers 
were straying caressingly among his brown locks. 

They had not said much to each other. There was 
no necessity for many words, They understood each 
other without the medium of formal speech. 

To Mrs. Villiers Rex’s safe return was a direct 
answer to her prayers. There was not the shadow of a 
doubt in her mind on that point. Since his arrest she 
had not ceased to pray, morning, noon, and night; and 
while the trial lasted she had prayed without ceasing. 
How, therefore, could she doubt that his release was a 
Divine interposition in direct answer to her supplications ? 

If he had doubts, he did not trouble her with them. 
Why should he? Her faith was so beautiful, so bright, 
that he would not like to see it dimmed in the faintest 
degree. 

“You knew I should be praying for you, my boy?” 
she questioned, her fingers still straying among his locks. 

“T did, mother,” he answered. 

“And you did not doubt that my prayers would 
prevail ?” 
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“Alas! I doubted very much. And but for the 
accident of Squire Pentue’s interposition I fear it would 
have gone hard with me.” 

“Don’t say accident, my boy. There can be no acci- 
dents in such a case. It was God’s way of answering my 
prayers.” 

“As you will, mother. It has been a great puzzle 
to me. It is still. I hope some day the mystery will 
be cleared up.” 

“Allin good time, my boy. Don’t be impatient.” 

“T’ve tried not to be impatient, mother. But only 
those who have suffered know what it is to suffer. To be 
patient in a prison is not an easy matter.” 

“My poor boy,” she whispered, with moist eyes and 
a pathetic smile. “God has indeed tried you.” 

“T am not at all sure,’ he answered, “that we are 
right in ascribing so many things to God. If you ascribe 
my sufferings to Him, why not ascribe all the rest—the 
wreck of the Guinevere, the death of Andrew Dean, and 
—and Mary?” 

“He brings good out of evil, my boy.” 

“No doubt that is so, mother. But you surely will 
not say that He does the evil beforehand in order that 
He may bring the good out of it.” 

“JT do not know, my boy. His ways are not as our 
ways, nor His thoughts as our thoughts.” 

“Ab, well, mother,” he said at length, with a little 
sigh, “what we have to do now is to face the future with 
the best courage possible.” 

“And try to forget the past?” she suggested. 

“We cannot do that,” he answered. And he rose 
from his knees and sat down by her side, and took her 
pale, thin hands in his. “No, we cannot forget the past. 
Why should we try?” 

“Tf we can forget the pain and darkness, and think 
only of the sunshine and pleasure——” But she did 
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not finish the sentence. Elaine appeared in the doorway, 
closely followed by Tom Hendy. 

Rex was on his feet in a moment. “Ah, Tom,” he 
said, “this is better than yesterday,” and a radiant smile 
hit up his face. 

“A good deal. Let me congratulate you on your 
happy escape.” 

“T feared yesterday, when I saw you in court, that 
they would never let me come home again.” 

“TI feared so, too. But the squire has been a real 
friend to you this time.” 

Elaine walked to the other end of the room, so that 
she might hide her face. 

“He has indeed. I must walk across to the Hall 
to-morrow, and thank him. But, how strange that he of 
all men should have seen me go to Eli’s cottage.” 

“Tt was God who directed him, my son,” Mrs. Villiers 
interposed. “I prayed for your deliverance, and God 
has answered my prayers.” 

“Ah, mother, you ought to have been a clergyman,” 
he laughed. 

“Why, my boy?” 

“You stick to your text so well,” he said, still laugh- 
ing. “But there goes the gong for supper. That’s 
another of the welcome sounds I’ve heard to-day. You'll 
stay and have supper with us, Tom?” 

“No, thank you, Rex. Tve obtruded myself long 
enough. I’m quite sure you'll want to be alone with your 
mother and sister. I shall see you again to-morrow.” 

“T hope so, If you don’t come round this way Ili 
look you up.” 

So they parted. And Tom walked slowly homeward 
through the darkness, thinking less of Rex than he did 
of Elaine. She had been especially friendly with him 
of late, and he could not help wondering how soon he 
might dare tell her of his love. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
REX HAS AN IDEA, AND ACTS ON IT 


T was late that night when Rex retired to rest. He 

had so much to tell, and his mother and Elaine had 

so many questions to ask, that the minutes grew into 
hours unawares. 

But late as it was, and tired as he was, sleep refused 
to visit his eyelids. His brain seemed to be preter- 
naturally active and alert, and his nerves were still strung 
up to their highest point of tension. Moreover, the 
power of association kept him wakeful. All the springs 
of memory seemed to be unloosed, and every door thrown 
open. Imagination kept building bridges between the 
present and the past, and reason tried to shape some 
theory that would solve the riddle of recent events. 

Now and then he dozed for a moment, from which he 
came back with a start and with a vague fear haunting 
him that his release was all a dream; that he was still 
lying in prison waiting for sentence to be pronounced. 

After sleeping so long on a hard plank-bed and in a 
narrow cell, the large, airy room and soft pillows seemed 
quite strange to him, while the low moan of the sea was like 
the ticking of a clock to one who had been used to silence. 

He gave up trying to sleep after a while, and lay 
with eyes wide open, looking at the stars which peeped 
through his window, from which he had raised the blind 
before getting into bed. ? 

In his childhood days he had cherished the idea— 
whence he got it he knew not—that the stars were the 
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eyes of angels who kept watch over the earth while all 
the people were asleep. 

Now he wondered if those who had left the earth ever 
looked back upon the scenes of their labour and sorrow. 
Was Mary Dean, he wondered, away somewhere in those 
silent and immeasurable spaces, and did she ever come 
near enough to the earth to see what was going on? 
What if those twinkling lights that peeped through the 
top left-hand corner pane were her bright eyes? And 
did she look at him in that calm, steady fashion to assure 
him that she understood everything at last, and that she 
pitied him and would come nearer to him if she could. 

“Oh, Mary!” he said, half aloud; “if you are out 
there in the great silence and can see all that is happen- 
ing here, you must know that it was not I who raised a 
hand against you. I told you I loved you! I meant it! 
You would not believe it here. Somebody had poisoned 
your mind against me. But you know it now, don’t you, 
Mary? You know that I would not have harmed a hair of 
your head. That I would have given my life to save you.” 

But the stars gave no answering light. They drew 
instead behind a veil of cloud, and a low moan came up 
and smote painfully on the ear. 

He closed his eyes again after awhile, and turned on 
the other side. It seemed. strange to him that after all 
these weeks and months he had never been able to think 
of Mary Dean as dead. There was always a protest hiding 
somewhere in some out-of-the-way corner of his mind. 

When he let his reason play around the subject, 
he assured himself that there could be no doubt what- 
ever that she was beyond all earthly care and strife. How 
could it be otherwise? There was no way of escape from 
the island except by the sea, and they could neither 
walk on the water nor swim any great distance. More- 
over, Andrew’s body had been found. And, if Andrew was 
dead, then as a matter of certainty Mary was dead also. 
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Feeling, however—even conyiction—is not always 
dependent on reason and evidence. The heart often 
protests against the conclusions of the brain. Logically, 
he was convinced that Mary Dean was dead as well as her 
father ; emotionally, he always thought of her as living. 

Why this should be so had often puzzled him. It 
puzzled him again to-night. It was puzzling him when 
in the early hours of the morning he dropped into a 
fitful and uneasy sleep. 

It did not seem to him that he slept at all. He felt 
sure that he heard the moaning of the sea all the time. 
His brain never ceased to revolve round the same subject, 
it only became more active, more daring —perhaps more 
imaginative. 

He was able in thought to transport himself to the 
Wizard’s rock, to see things instead of merely imagining 
them. A new and startling hypothesis seemed to shape 
itself slowly in his brain. He began to see light where 
there had been only darkness before. So-called impos- 
sibilities resolyed themselves into thin air. Did he 
actually see things, or was it all imagination—the frantic 
picturings and posturings of an overwrought brain ? 

A knock came to his bedroom door at length—the 
servant had brought him his hot water—he opened his 
eyes, the light of a new day filled the room. 

He turned on his side and looked out of the window 
again. Had he slept, or had he not? Had he been 
dreaming, or had he been merely thinking ? 

“J don’t feel as though J had slept a wink,” he said 
to himself. “There has been no break in my train of 
reasoning. I have forgotten nothing. The daylight seems 
to increase the difficulties and lessen the probabilities, that 
is all. As for the rest—well, ll go on Wizard’s Island 
to-day if I can get there, and think it all out on the spot.” 

His mother met him at the breakfast-table, bright 
and smiling. . 

Pp 
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“What—mother! you down to breakfast?” he ex- 
claimed. “ Well, this is a surprise!” 

“T’ve been hungering all the night to see you again,” 
she said. “JI was strongly tempted to come into your 
room and look at you.” 

’ “Then you have not slept?” he questioned. 

“JT hardly know whether I have or have not,’ she 
answered, smiling, “but this I know, God has given me 
a song in the night-time.” 

“Well, at any rate you look as fresh as paint,” he 
said, with alaugh. “And here comes Elaine, with dark 
rims under her eyes.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Rex, that is only your fancy,” she 
said, holding up her face to be kissed. “But how are 
you? Have you slept well?” 

“Searcely well. The truth is, I have been too com- 
fortable. Feather beds are luxuries that one needs to 
get accustomed to.” 

“Tsn’t it glorious to be home again?” she questioned. 

“Glorious! There isn’t a word in the English 
language that will express it.” And then a shadow fell 
upon his face. If he could have forgotten Mary Dean, 
there would have been nothing to cloud his happiness. 

“And what will you do with yourself to-day?” Mrs. 
Villiers asked, after a long pause. 

“T don’t know yet, mother. I expect it will take me 
a few days to settle down to anything definite.” 

“T don’t think anything has suffered much while— 
while you have been away,” she said, with a slight tinge 
of colour in her cheeks. “Caleb is very trustworthy.” 

“As far as that goes, [’'m not of the least service,” he 
said, with a laugh. “Caleb can manage things far better 
than I can.” 

“No, you must not say that, my boy,” she said 
deprecatingly. “Still, it is very comforting to have one 
so trustworthy as Caleb.” 
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After breakfast Rex donned a warm overcoat, and 
pulled on a pair of winter gloves, and strolled in the 
direction of “the town.” 

He was expected. And great would have been the 
disappointment if he had not put in an appearance. 

Simeon Blight was there, and Joshua Snell, and Levi 
Gunn, and Nathan Richards, and Thomas Dewhurst, and 
William Best, with a large sprinkling of youths and boys, 
as well as a few women. 

All gathered near the entrance of the “ jetty,” and all 
with their faces turned in the direction of Kessel Bank. 

It was astonishing to Rex to find how popular feeling 
had turned in his favour. The most unpopular people in 
Mussel Bay were the jurymen who had committed him 
to the assizes. 

“I knaw’d it, my boy. I knaw’d it all along,” said 
Simeon Blight, unctuously. “How anybody in their 
senses could ’ave b’lieved that you did sich a thing is 
past oal recknin’.” 

“Of course you knaw’d it, Simeon,” said Joshua Snell. 
“We oal knaw’d it. Nobody that had no senses couldn’t 
‘ave believed nothin’ else.” 

To this lucid statement there was a general grunt of 
approval. 

“It’s really very good of you to say this to me,” Rex 
said in his bright, cheery way, and the spring sunshine 
lit up his dark, handsome eyes as he spoke—* very good 
of you. But if you had doubted I should have thought 
none the worse of you. You see, at the first all the 
evidence was against me.” 

Simeon took a quid of tobacco out of his mouth, and 
spat over the edge of the jetty. 

“It ain’t no matter of evidence,” he said in a tone of 
authority. “Nobody as knaw’d you an’ yer bringin’-up, 
an’ yer good nature, and as ever looked inter yer eyes, 
could ever be so fullish as to think anything of the kind.” 
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“ Ay, that’s what we’ve all said,” chimed in Levi Gunn. 
And then a movement was made in the direction of the 
dry dock where the Guinevere was undergoing repairs. 

There were people who regarded the foundering of the 
Guinevere as a wonderful piece of good luck for Tom Hendy. 
It gave him his first really important piece of work. The 
Guinevere was the first occupant of the new dry dock, and 
she filled it to its utmost capacity. Her requirements 
also taxed 'Tom’s resources to their very utmost. 

John Treverbyn watched the slow process of repair 
with great interest, and with a trained and critical eye. 
In this he was assisted by Simeon Blight and Joshua 
Snell and Nathan Richards, and other nautical and 
scientific authorities in Mussel Bay. 

No contractor or workman ever received more advice 
in carrying out a piece of work than did Tom Hendy over 
the repair of the Guinevere. Tom listened with infinite 
patience to the garrulous talk of the old men. So long as 
they did not hinder his hands, or get into his way, he did 
not mind. It pleased them to talk, and while it did not 
prevent anybody from working he let them meander on. 

Simeon led the way to the dry dock, and Rex brought 
up the rear. Rex was surprised to find what a large 
and beautiful craft the Guinevere was. Of course, in the 
dock, where her depth could be seen, she looked almost 
as big again as she did when in the water. 

John Treverbyn and Tom Hendy were standing on 
her deck, and Rex was at once invited to join them, 
which he instantly did, leaving the philosophers of 
Mussel Bay standing disconsolately in the yard. 

It was Rex’s first meeting with John Treverbyn, and 
it needed but a steady look into each other's eyes for the 
prejudices of each to melt and vanish. 

For twenty years John Treverbyn had cherished no 
very kindly feelings toward the Villierses. They belonged 
to the classes who had looked down upon him and whom 
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he had delighted to defy. The Villierses and the Ros- 
commons, in the old days, had been in a sense his sworn 
foes, and when he married Amy Dimsdale in spite of their 
opposition, and openly triumphed over them, their love 
for him was not in any degree increased, nor his for them. 

He had returned to find Harry Villiers dead, and 
Ralph Roscommon as bitter against him as ever; returned 
to find the son of Harry Villiers under arrest, and under 
arrest, among other things, for attempting to wreck his 
(John Treverbyn’s) yacht. It was a curious concatenation 
of events, and he had often wondered what would be the 
upshot of it all. 

Rex, on the other hand, was not in the humour to 
waste any undue sympathy on John Treverbyn. He 
could hardly help regarding him as being, if not the 
cause, the occasion of his misfortune; and beside this, 
what he had heard of this Mussel Bay millionaire from 
the lips of Ralph Roscommon, and even from the lips of 
his mother, had not been of a character to impress him 
with the desirability of cultivating his acquaintance. 

Hence when Rex responded to Tom Hendy’s invitation. 
to come on board the damaged yacht, and so be brought 
face to face with the owner, he did so with decidedly 
mixed feelings. 

Tom Hendy had a very shrewd guess of what was 
passing through the minds of both, and inwardly rejoiced 
at the opportunity that had been given him of bringing 
them thus early together. 

“ Allow me, Rex,” he said, “to introduce you to Mr. 
John Treverbyn.” 

The two men advanced somewhat shyly towards each 
other. 

“Ts he proud and arrogant, like his father?” was the 
question that passed through John Treverbyn’s mind. 

“Ts he a purse-proud upstart ?” was the question that 
Rex debated with himself. 
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They shook hands coldly enough, but looked frankly 
at the same time into each other’s eyes. 

It was a revealing moment to both. 

“He is not like his father,’ was John Treverbyn’s 
reflection. “He has a nobler face, and eyes in which 
there is no lurking deceit. No, this young fellow pever 
attempted to dome any harm. I could swear it. I should 
be willing to trust him anywhere.” 

“He has a fine, honest face,’ was Rex’s reflection— 
“a handsome face, in fact. He may have been a charity 
child; but he’s a gentleman to-day, and I like him.” 

“T am sorry I have been in any way the occasion of 
trouble to you,” John said, in his frank, open way; “and 
T should like to say also how thankful I am that—that— 
that——” 

’ And then John stuck. He did not know how to 
express himself. It was a delicate subject, and he did 
not want to treat it coarsely. 

Rex laughed. 

“TY understand what you mean,” he said; and his large 
eyes sparkled. “I was in an awkward corner, as you know.” 

“You were in a very awkward corner indeed,” John 
answered, “and, but for a lucky chance, you might have 
been made a scapegoat in a very painful sense.” 

“ Ah, well, ‘ All’s well that ends well,’ they say ”—and 
his eyes grew grave—“though I cannot say I quite 
subscribe to that doctrine.” 

“We have not got to the end of it yet,’ John 
answered, “There’s a good deal that wants clearing up.” 

“That is true; and, as far as I am concerned, I[ feel 
as though I shall never rest until I have got to the 
bottom of it.” 

“T have puzzled over the matter a good deal,” John 
answered, looking wistfully out across the bay; “and, 
really, the more I think about it the more puzzled I 
become. Have you any theory of your own?” 
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“Not yet; at least, nothing that I can shape into 
words. During my enforced solitude I have naturally 
done my best to riddle the thing out ; but, unfortunately, 
every hypothesis breaks down at the crucial point.”’ 

“T have great faith that what Shakespeare calls 
‘that old arbiter time’ will yet clear up the mystery,” 
John said thoughtfully. “Somebody must know. And 
secrets haye a curious knack of leaking out.” 

By this time each man felt that the reserve born of 
doubt and suspicion had entirely disappeared. 

Rex accepted John’s invitation to explore the lower 
regions of the yacht. The saloons and state-rooms were 
all dismantled, and workmen were busy everywhere, but 
Rex had no difficulty in realising what the Guinevere 
had been and what she would be again when Tom Hendy 
had finished his task. 

Rex’s next visit was to Stonebar Hall, where he 
found the squire, and suitably thanked him for his 
timely interposition. The squire was most gracious ; con- 
gratulated Rex on his good luck, inquired after his mother 
and sister, and said he would do himself the honour of 
calling on Mrs. Villiers at the earliest opportunity. 

Rex was not sorry when the interview came to an 
end. The squire repelled him just as much as John 
Treverbyn had attracted him. Why should it be so? 
He owed nothing to John Treverbyn, while to the squire 
he owed his liberty, and perhaps his life. 

Early next morning, the tide being low, Rex crossed 
the reef to Wizard’s Island. He had told John Treverbyn 
that he had no theory he could shape into words. 
Nevertheless, an idea had taken root in his mind and 
was steadily growing, which might in time lead to im- 
portant developments. 

He spent the whole day on the island going from 
point to point, examining the windlass, the face of the 
cliff, and the position of the rocks at the foot. 
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The following day he went out in his boat alone, and 
made a careful study of the currents round the island, 
and tested the pull of the tides. He took no one into 
his confidence, however. And whether or no his obser- 
vations confirmed his theories, no one knew but himself. 

After he had spent a week in making observations, he 
surprised his mother by announcing that he was going to 
pay visits to Plymouth and Southampton and London, and 
that he might be away from home a considerable time. 

He was away the best part of a month, and on his return 
he busied himself in comparing charts and dates, with the 
sailings of vessels from different ports, and the rates of 
speed and the places of call of the vessels in question. 

What it all meant neither his mother nor Elaine 
could guess; but they got an idea when one morning 
he suddenly announced that he intended going abroad. 

“Going abroad!” cried his mother, lifting her hands 
in alarm. “ My boy, where can there be a place better 
than home ?” 

“No place, mother. And I hope after a while to come 
back again and remain here to the end of the chapter.” 

“ But where are you going?” 

“T don’t know yet. ‘To the ends of the earth possibly.” 

“But how long will you be away ?” 

He smiled wistfully. “That is a question I wish I 
could answer, mother. The truth is, I have a feeling 
that Mary Dean is not dead—a feeling that has grown 
into a conyiction. I may be mistaken, of course. But 
if she is alive, as I believe she is, I’m going to find her, 
though I search the world over. That is my secret, 
mother. Keep it to yourself. Don’t tell people where 
IT have gone or for what purpose. If you like you can 
say I’m taking a voyage round the world for a change.” 

Mrs. Villiers turned away her head and her eyes. 
‘She felt too astonished and too troubled to speak. 


CHAPTER XXV 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 


EX frankly admitted to himself that he was hanging 

his hopes upon a very slender thread, and that the 

chances were a hundred to one against him. Neverthe- 

less, so deep and passionate was his love for Mary Dean, 

so precious was even her memory to him, that he felt he 

could never be happy again if he left a single stone 
unturned in his effort to discover the truth. 

The authorities at home might be safely left to use 
every effort for the discovery of the real culprit. 

Policeman Grubb was not the sort of man to sit 
down quietly under defeat, while Hamer Todd and a 
number of others would lend him every possible help in 
following up any fresh clue. 

Hence Rex felt that his mission lay in quite another 
direction. He was not so much concerned to find out 
who the wretch was who put the light on Loram’s Point 
and destroyed the lantern on the Wizard’s Rock, as 
whether it was really a fact that Mary Dean was dead. 

That was the only thing that interested him: to find 
out the truth on that point was to him the one important 
thing in the world. 

His mother and Elaine respected his wishes, and 
never mentioned to any one the object he had in view. 

It soon got whispered about in Mussel Bay that Rex 
intended to take a voyage round the world in order to 
recruit his health. 

Dr. Drinkwater, as soon as he heard of it, said it was 
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the best thing that he could do. Everybody admitted 
that prison life had tried Rex’s health greatly, and that 
he looked pale and ill; while his friends complimented 
him on his good sense. “Better spend your money in a 
sea voyage,” they said, “than on doctors’ fees. Besides, 
you will get a much better return for your cash.” 

So it came about that Rex’s preparations for his 
journey awoke no suspicion of the real object of his 
undertaking. 

Lyery one else in Mussel Bay took it for granted that 
Mary Dean was dead. That her body had not been dis- 
covered was not a matter to be surprised at. The sea 
swallowed thousands of dead every year, and would never 
yield them up till the morning of the resurrection. 
Andrew’s body had been found and buried. That was 
proof quite sufficient that Mary was dead also. 

Rex went on quietly with his preparations. There was 
a great deal to be done, for he would be months away 
in any case, perhaps years. His mother and Elaine did 
all they could to dissuade him from his purpose. They 
exhausted every argument they could think of, but he was 
not to be moved, so after a while they ceased arguing, and 
assisted him all they could with his preparations. 

During the interim John Treverbyn paid several visits 
to Kessel Bank. Rex had been so pleased with him that 
he had invited him to see his mother and sister, an in- 
vitation which John was not slow to avail himself of. 

It was not without some trepidation that the millionaire 
first made his way to Kessel Bank. In the old days he 
had never crossed its threshold. Rex’s father had dis- 
liked him most cordially, and never took any pains to 
conceal the fact, and he had understood that Mrs. Villiers 
disliked him as much as her husband. 

Nevertheless, John felt that if he could do anything 
to break down old prejudices and animosities, it was his 
duty to do so. “ Let the dead past bury its dead” was a 
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sentence often upon his lips as he wandered up and down 
the familiar lanes and streets of Mussel Bay, and indeed 
he received so much kindness from the people generally 
that he found no difficulty in keeping a friendly feeling 
toward all. 

The only people in the neighbourhood who had 
studiously ignored him were Squire Pentue and Mr. 
Ralph Roscommon. ‘This, however, did not trouble him. 

Squire Pentue, like his father before him, was not a 
man whose acquaintance he was anxious to make, though 
he was lord of the manor and a friend of the ruling classes, 
while Ralph Roscommon had indulged in such strong 
language twenty years previously that it was not to be 
expected that he would eat his words or pretend a friend- 
ship that he did not feel. 

As a matter of fact, Ralph Roscommon resented the 
millionaire’s presence as an impertinence. 

He could not forget that he had risen from the ranks, 
or, as he preferred to call it, from the gutter. 

He remembered him when he was a shoeless, ragged 
urchin running errands for anything he could get. And, 
worse than everything, he had dared to marry Amy 
Dimsdale, and carry her off from under his very nose. 
This was an offence unforgettable and unpardonable. 

The magnanimity of Hamer Todd was a standing 
wonder and mystery to Ralph Roscommon. 

“T’ye never been able to make you out, Hamer,” the 
lawyer said to him one day. “ You’ve never resented the 
man from the first.” 

“No; why should I?” Hamer said indifferently. 

“Because he cheated you out of your rights.” 

“Oh no,” Hamer replied, with a benevolent smile. 
“Tt was a fair game, and he won; and what is more, he 
deserved to win, for he was the better man.” 

“You couldn’t have loved the girl,” the lawyer said, 
with a laugh. 
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“No, I expect not,’ Hamer answered indifferently. 
“Girls, you know, have never been anything in my line.” 

“That is true,” the lawyer replied ; “and a good thing 
for you that it is so.” 

But while Roscommon admired in his heart what 
looked like magnanimity on the part of Hamer, he was 
unable to manifest any of the same spirit himself. He 
passed John Treverbyn in the streets again and again, but 
never by word or look did he recognise his presence. 

Mrs. Villiers was a little shy in John’s presence at 
first. She knew how her husband had disliked him, and 
yet, as far as she remembered, no one had ever breathed a 
syllable against John Treverbyn’s character. Ought she, 
therefore, to cherish enmity because her husband had 
disliked him ? 

A moment’s consideration of the question convinced 
her that she ought not ; while an hour in John’s company 
further convinced her that her husband had never rightly 
understood him. 

It was John’s nature to make himself agreeable. He 
was a straight, upright, honest Englishman, without 
“side” or pretence. He had nothing to hide, and nothing 
to explain away. He had made money, had been far more 
successful than the average man of business, but success 
had not made him proud or vain. He was as simple-minded 
and simple-hearted as when he first left Mussel Bay. 

Mrs. Villiers was delighted with him, and asked him 
to come again. He had seen so much, had passed through 
so many curious experiences, had escaped so many perils, 
and faced so many dangers, that his conversation was 
more than usually entertaining. 

“He’s a most delightful man,” Mrs. Villiers said 
warmly as soon as John had taken his departure. 

“T knew you would like him,” Rex said, with a smile. 
“He quite broke down all my prejudices at our first 
meeting.” 
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“ And he is so gentlemanly,” Mrs. Villiers went on, 
after a pause. “I really did not expect so much refine- 
ment in a man who has had to work his way up in the 
world as he has done.” 

“And how wonderfully young he looks!” Elaine 
chimed in. “He might pass for five-and-thirty anywhere, 
or even less than that.” 

“He’s a remarkable man,’ Rex said thoughtfully. 
“He would make his way anywhere. Some men, it seems 
to me, are born to succeed, and it does not matter much 
what circumstances they are born into.” 

“Will he be remaining in Mussel Bay much longer ?” 
Mrs. Villiers inquired. 

“Until his yacht is completed, I understand,” Rex 
answered, 

“Will that be long?” 

“Several months, I fancy. He appears to be in no 
hurry. His only concern seems to be that the work shall 
be well done. And Tom Hendy is as anxious on that 
point as he is.” 

“He could get the work done very much more quickly 
if the (Guinevere were at one of the big ports,’ Mrs. 
Villiers said after a pause. 

“No doubt he could; but he told me the other day 
that he did not think he would get the work so well done. 
He is delighted with the manner in which Tom Hendy 
goes about his business.” 

Elaine raised her eyes from her sewing, and turned 
her face toward the window. 

“Mr. Hendy is a very enterprising young man,” Mrs. 
Villiers said gravely. “ He deserves to get on.” 

“ And what is more, he will get on,” Rex answered. 
“He’s only at the beginning yet. John Treverbyn is 
already talking about a railway from Hoolten. That will 
mean a revolution if it can be carried out.” 

“Tt has often been talked about,’ Mrs, Villiers 
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answered. “But a railway costs a lot of money, and you 
know, the squire will not invest a penny in it.” 

“John Treverbyn could pay for it out of his own 
pocket if he felt so disposed, and not feel any the poorer 
for it either.” 

“A railway would be the making of Mussel Bay,” 
Elaine said, with her face still towards the window. 

“Of course it would. Its advantages as a harbour 
are practically unknown. <A railway would bring it into 
touch with the whole country, and our bit of freehold 
would be worth a fortune in a few years.” 

“Don’t talk about our ‘bit,’” Mrs. Villiers said, 
with a touch of pride in her tones. “It has kept the 
Villierses in comfort for a good many generations.” 

“Tm not sure that that is a matter to be proud of, 
mother. Ive often wished that I had been brought up 
to earn my own living at some honest trade.” 

“T agree with you, Rex,” Elaine said, turning sharply 
round, “I believe that every man’s the better for having 
to fight the world himself.” 

“T shall have a try some day to see what it is like,” 
Rex said, with a laugh. 

Mrs. Villiers looked pained. 

“Tyreally cannot understand where you children get 
your Radical notions from,” she said, a little reproachfully, 
“Tf Providence has placed us in comfortable cireum- 
stances, we ought to accept the position with thank- 
fulness.” 

“Tm not sure that Providence ever intended any man 
to live in idleness on what he never earned,” Rex said, 
with a laugh ; and then the conversation ended. 

When next John Treverbyn visited Kessel Bank, he 
was greatly surprised and not a little discomfited at find- 
ing himself in the presence of the daughter of Mr. Ralph 
Roscommon. 

Irene Roscommon was in her six-and-twentieth year. 
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A bright, proud, saucy, dashing, and rather handsome 
young woman. 

She had just been talking to Mrs. Villiers and Elaine 
about John Treverbyn. 

“Father is greatly surprised and even scandalised,” 
she said, “that you should receive him at Kessel Bank 
as a guest.” 

“He need not be,” Mrs. Villiers answered, with quiet 
dignity. “I can assure you he is quite a gentleman.” 

“Oh, Lam saying nothing against the worthy man,” 
Trene said, with a gay laugh. “Iam telling you what 
father said.” 

“Your father evidently does not know him, and I 
confess I was prejudiced against him myself.” 

“On the contrary, I believe father knows him very 
well. Knew him, in fact, when he mended roads for 
ninepence a day. You know, my dear Mrs. Villiers, that 
in these enlightened days we are bound to consider some- 
what a man’s antecedents.” And Miss Roscommon walked 
across to a table on the other side of the room, and buried 
her well-shaped nose in a bunch of spring violets. 

“JI don’t think we ought to make too much of that,’ 
Mrs. Villiers said deprecatingly, her reason battling 
against her pride. “At any rate, I should like you to 
make Mr. Treverbyn’s acquaintance, and judge for 
yourself.” 

“Make his acquaintance ?” Irene said, with a super- 
cilious little laugh. “Heaven forbid! Why, my re- 
spected pater would have a fit if he thought I looked at 
the creature through a telescope.” 

“You might look at a much less handsome man,” 
Elaine interposed. 

“What! and have you become his champion also ?” 
And Irene danced round the room as though the idea 
tickled her immensely, 

“My dear Irene,” said Elaine, “you may turn up 
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your pretty nose as much as you like, but I should not 
be at all surprised if some day you don’t ask to be 
introduced to him.” 

Trene sank into a chair, and pretended to fan herself. 

“Spare me, Hlaine!” she said—“spare me! There’s 
no knowing, of course, what we may come to—any of us; 
but surely not that—no, not that!” 

And she raised her white hands deprecatingly, as 
though quite overcome by the suggestion. 

Elaine laughed, and turned towards the door, which, 
after a knock, was being pushed open. 

The good-tempered face of the housemaid appeared. 

“Tf you please—Mr. Treverbyn,” she announced, and 
then withdrew. 

“Good gracious!” said Irene, in a stage whisper, 
“have my ears deceived me?” 

“Hush!” said Elaine, her face beaming with merri- 
ment; “ you are caught now, and it serves you very well 
right!” , 

“Tsn’t there some way by which I can get out ?” was 
the anxious and laughing question. 

“None. Pride such as yours deserves a fall. And 
now it gets it. Sit still.” 

“ But, for Heaven’s sake, don’t attempt to introduce 
me to him !” 

“Very good.” 

John Treverbyn came into the room with quiet 
dignity, shook hands with Mrs. Villiers and Elaine, and 
glanced uneasily at Irene. 

She had been pointed out to him in the streets of 
Mussel Bay, and he recognised her again. 

There was no attempt at an introduction. 

“Thank you; yes, I will take a cup of tea,” John 
said, in reply to Mrs. Villiers. 

And he sat down near the fire. 

Rex came ina few minutes later, and an amused smile 
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stole swiftly across his face. He shook hands with Irene 
Roscommon, and sat down near John. 

The two girls attempted a conversation on the far side 
of the room; but it was little more than an attempt. 
Irene was interested in the man she regarded as her 
father’s enemy in spite of herself. | 

Rex quickly drew John into an animated conversation. 
This afternoon he talked unusually well, and drew from a 
wide and varied experience. 

Irene pretended not to listen, but she could not help 
herself, and every now and then her eyes sought the 
speaker’s face. 

Tt was a face she could not help admiring, either— 
not a boy’s smooth, characterless face. This was the face 
of a man—stern, strong, rugged, and yet youthful withal. 

Trene’s complaint against the young men of her 
acquaintance was that they had nothing in them. She 
declared that the unmarried men were all alike — 
characterless and empty headed. Half a dozen young 
men had proposed to her since she was twenty, and she 
had refused them all for the same reason. They had 
nothing in them, What she admired in a man more than 
anything else was strength. 

John soon forgot the presence of Miss Roscommon ; 
and Miss Roscommon forgot her desire to escape out of 
the room. She ceased talking herself, and gave all her 
attention to the conyersation that was being carried on 
near the fire, 

Elaine was greatly amused, but made no attempt to 
attract her guest’s attention. Irene’s face became a 
study. John Treverbyn’s personality seemed to fascinate 
her. His conversation held her as with a spell. 

She had intended making only a brief call, but she 
continued to sit on as though time was a matter of no 
consequence. ‘The afternoon slipped away like a dream. 

John was the first to take his departure. Irene sat 
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still and watched him. Here was a man she had been 
taught to despise—a low-born plebeian, a vulgar adven- 
turer, an uneducated money-grabber, an uncultured and 
unrefined railway builder, who had made money by ex- 
ploiting gangs of navvies,—a man who, as her father 
said, had risen from the gutter, and who had not a drop 
of gentle blood in his veins. 

What did it mean? Wereall her theories about birth 
and breeding and blue-blood and long descent to be 
knocked on the head in a moment? Had her education 
been rooted in pride and built on prejudice ? 

This man seemed to be worth a baker’s dozen of the 
languishing be-collared youths who had danced attend- 
ance on her during the last half-dozen years. 

John glanced at her once or twice, and reflected 
that whatever old Roscommon might be, he had an 
exceptionally pretty and fascinating daughter. 

John was feeling quite at ease when he rose to take 
his departure, and he certainly looked his best—tall, 
broad-shouldered, well-built, handsome. It was not sur- 
prising, perhaps, that Irene, who admired strong, manly 
men so much, should keep her eyes fixed intently upon 
him. 

She took her departure five minutes after John had 
left, and as she walked down the garden path, she said 
to herself, “ Elaine was quite right. I almost wish now 
I had been introduced to him,” 


CHAPTER XXVI 
FACTS AND INFERENCES 


T was early in May when Rex set out on his long 

voyage. He had made all arrangements for a length- 

ened absence from home, though he was careful to say 
nothing to his mother and sister on that score. 

He was in anything but a cheerful mood when he 
said good-bye. The more he had examined the grounds 
of his hope the less satisfactory they appeared. He 
would not have taken any one into his confidence—out- 
side his mother and Elaine—on any account. He knew 
they would have laughed him to scorn, 

Nevertheless, his resolution remained unshaken, He 
had carefully tabulated the results of his investigations 
and laid them out in order. The following entries, 
copied from his note-book, will explain his position :— 

“Assume Ist. That some person, unknown, took my boat 
on the night in question and rowed out to the Wizard’s 
Island, and mounted to the top by means of the rope. 

“2nd. That his object was to put out the light so that 
the lantern on Loram’s Point might prove a real decoy. 

“D3rd. That while destroying the lantern, Mary and 
her father attempted to escape by the way he had come. 

“4th. The culprit realising that if they escaped by his 
boat he would be trapped on the island, rushed after 
them and cut the rope by which they were descending. 
Then, waiting till low tide, escaped safely to the main- 
land by the ridge. 

“From careful investigation I have arrived at the 
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following facts, which may not, however, be of any great 
value :— 

“1st. The boat which anchored would be almost 
directly under the rope, so that any one falling perpen- 
dicularly would almost certainly drop into the boat. 

“9nd. In making several descents myself for purposes 
of observation, I find that the rope sways very considerably, 
and that the lower you descend the greater is the swing. 

“8rd. Two people descending at the same time, espe- 
cially in great haste, and with any kind of wind blowing, 
would cause a very wide deflection from the perpendicular. 

“4th, They could not have dropped perpendicularly, 
or the boat would have been damaged and capsized, and 
it was neither. Therefore, it is clear they dropped into 
deep water. 

“Sth. They could both swim, though neither would be 
able to swim any distance in their wet clothes. 

“6th. The rope was found with the cut end coiled round 
some projecting rocks, the other end being in deep water. 

“7th. The boat, with only one oar in it and quite 
undamaged, drifted ashore several miles down the coast. 

“8th. The currents are very strong just outside the 
island, and a boat caught on the ebb-tide would drift 
rapidly out to sea. This fact is well known and admitted 
by all the Mussel Bay fishermen. 

“9th. A few miles out and you are in the direct track 
of the ocean-going steamers. 

“From these facts I think I am justified in drawing 
the following inferences :— 

“Ist. That Andrew Dean and his daughter were a 
considerable distance down the rope when it was cut. 
That they fell into deep water, and were, therefore, com- 
paratively unhurt. 

“2nd. That they did not drown then and there, or 
they would have been found clinging to the rope. 

“Ord, That, in their struggle to keep themselves afloat, 
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they would come into contact with the boat, and would 
make a desperate effort to get into it. 

“4th. That, since Mary Dean’s body has not been 
found, she probably made good her escape. 

“Sth. That, having only one oar, she was unable to 
get into Mussel Bay, but was caught in the current 
instead, and swept out to sea. 

“6th. That she was either picked up by an outward- 
bound vessel, or else fell out of the boat and was drowned. 

“Against the theory that she was picked up by an 
outward-bound vessel strong objections may be raised. 
It may be argued :— 

“1st. That the newspapers would take some account of 
the affair,as such events are usually trumpeted far and wide. 

“2nd. That on arriving at the vessel’s destination she 
would at once communicate. with her friends in England. 

“3rd. That, since nothing had been heard of her, nor 
her body discovered, the reasonable inference is that she 
fell into the sea and was drowned. 

“ Over against these deductions, however, I should like 
to place the following considerations :— 

“Ist. At the inquest on the body of Andrew Dean con- 
siderable doubt was expressed as to whether it was his body 
or no, doubts that have increased rather than lessened since. 

“9nd. The verdict was based practically on the testi- 
mony of one individual—testimony which, after many 
conversations with that individual, I am inclined to 
think, was of little or no value whatever. 

“8rd. If they both got safely into the boat, and were 
both picked up by a passing vessel, their silence may be 
easily accounted for. 

“4th. It is well known to every one that Andrew 
Dean, for some reason, cherished a most absurd dread of 
me, a dread that amounted almost to a mania, and that 
he succeeded in communicating to Mary something of 
his own fears, 
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“5th. It is also on record that he wanted to get out of 
my reach as far as possible, that he would like to hide 
somewhere where | should never find him or his daughter. 

“6th. If, therefore, he was picked up by a passing 
vessel, it is more than probable that this idea would still 
possess him, that he would seek to hide his identity, 
that he would give wrong names, and that when he 
reached a foreign port he would seek to lose himself as 
completely as possible. 

“7th. In making inquiries at the different shipping 
offices, I have ascertained that several large steamers 
would be passing down the Channel that night. Hence 
it is not at all improbable that they would be able to 
signal one of these and be taken on board. 

“8th. In two cases I have ascertained people were picked 
up at sea, but unfortunately, not being able to consult the 
log-books, I have been able to get hold of no rehable details. 

“9th. The agent, however, assured me that in one case 
two people of the name of Blake, a man anda woman, had 
been rescued froma wreck, had been landed at Melbourne, 
but beyond that he could vouchsafe no information.” 

Rex read over the aforegoing entries until he had 
them all off by heart, but, unfortunately for his peace of 
mind, the more frequently he read them over, the less 
grounded seemed his hope. 

As he watched the white cliffs of his native land 
slowly melting across the wide waste of sea, he could not 
help feeling that he was bent on a fool’s errand. But 
his justification to himself was always the same. 

“T shall ease my conscience,” he would say. “I shall 
have the satisfaction of knowing that I did my best; that 
T left no stone unturned ; and I shall look forward with con- 
fidence to meeting her beyond the stars, where all misunder- 
standings will be cleared up, and all wrongs made right.” 

Rex’s love for Mary Dean was no mushroom growth, 
It was the growth, almost, of a lifetime. The mysterious 
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little maiden with the wonderful eyes and hair who had 
been given up by the sea, fascinated him even as a lad 
on their occasional meetings in Mussel Bay. 

When later on she came to the mainland to school, 
he saw her much more frequently, and his boyish ardour 
increased and early ripened into love. 

In those days he worshipped her at a distance, for the 
girls of Miss Pethwick’s school were kept under strict sur- 
veillance and were not allowed to speak to a boy under 
any circumstances. Nevertheless, there were times when 
the girls escaped from Miss Pethwick’s watchful eye : 
week-ends and holidays when Mary made her way across 
the ridge to the island. And, somehow, Rex generally 
found out when those times were, and when she would 
need his steadying hand across the slippery rocks. 

Mary was friendly enough in those days; took him 
into her confidence, and told him stories of her school- 
life. And as he sat on the rocks and listened to her 
talk, or helped her across the pools and boulders, he 
fancied that there had never been before on earth a girl 
half so sweet or half so beautiful as Mary Dean. 

That Mary was fond of his company in those days 
there seemed to be nodoubt whatever. She always waited 
for him if she saw him coming, and even went to meet him. 
She thought him the handsomest youth in Mussel Bay, 
and the most gentlemanly, and would have defended him 
against the whole school had he been attacked. 

It was only when she grew up that she began to feel 
shy in his presence. Then her foster-father had taken 
her to task for being seen in his company ; had assured 
her that he meant no good; that people in his station of 
life were the real enemies of the poor, with much more 
to the same effect. 

It was difficult for Mary to believe at first that bright, 
handsome, chivalrous Rex Villiers could cherish evil in his 
heart. He had always been so gentlemanly, so thoughtful, 
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so considerate, so kind, that it seemed almost treason to 
think that he was capable of doing wrong to any one. 

But Andrew Dean was a painstaking teacher, and his 
prejudices carried him far. Mary imbibed his notions 
slowly but surely, and yet her heart protested all the 
while. If she might not trust Rex Villiers, then who 
was there in Mussel Bay whom it would be safe to trust ? 

When Rex heard the full story of Andrew’s mistrust 
and dislike of him, he began to understand why Mary 
had treated him as she had done. The thing that had 
puzzled him so long seemed clear enough now. 

He had been so confident that she regarded him not 
merely with friendliness, but affection, that her sudden 
right-about face—as it seemed to him—had not only 
perplexed him, but had made him intensely angry. 

But Andrew’s attitude toward him explained every- 
thing. “It was not Mary,” he said to himself; “no, it 
was not Mary. It was just Andrew’s stupid fears that 
possessed her for the moment. Oh, if I had known at 
that time, how differently I should have spoken!” 

It was an abiding sorrow to Rex that he got angry, 
and reproached her with being a flirt, and vowed all sorts 
of stupid things. In the first moment of his astonishment 
and disappointment, it seemed to him as though she had 
deliberately trifled with him; not merely for days and 
weeks, but for years, 

Perhaps he had some justification for getting angry, 
but he regretted it all the same, and had never ceased to 
regret it; and had longed, more than for any other 
thing, for an opportunity of telling how sorry he was. 

The fates had been very cruel to him ever since that 
day, and as he looked back over those long, black, winter 
months, and thought of all that he had passed through— 
the days and nights of unspeakable agony and torture— 
he almost wondered that he had preserved his reason. 

The slow, monotonous days as the great vessel steadily 
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ploughed her way southward gave him plenty of time for 
reflection, and mainly his thoughts centred in the past. 

The future was so vague and uncertain that he was 
afraid to anticipate it. His hopes rested on such a thin 
foundation that he hardly dared to build upon it lest the 
whole structure should collapse. If he cherished any 
real hope, the disappointment would be all the greater 
should the hope never be realised. 

So it was only on rare occasions that he projected 
his thoughts into the future. But every day, and almost 
every hour of the day, he lived over again the past. He 
conjured up all the happy hours he had spent with 
Mary Dean in those bright days of her girlhood, and 
listened as in a dream while memory recalled the tones 
of her voice and the sweet music of her laughter, 

Then the question of all questions for him would creep 
into his heart—Would they ever meet again on earth? 

He still stubbornly refused to believe that she was 
dead. He could not say why. It was just a feeling he had. 
He might never find her; never again look into her eyes 
or listen again to the music of her voice ; but, all the same, 
he could not bring himself to believe that she was dead. 

It was just that fact more than anything else that was 
taking him to the other side of the world. Logic failed him 
when he attempted to argue the question. All the proba- 
bilities appeared to be on the wrong side, But his heart 
defied logic, and cried out all the time, “Mary is still alive.” 

So day by day the good ship Amazon bore him farther 
and farther from home. But whether hope or despair would 
come to greet him at the end of his journey he did not know. 

Meanwhile Mussel Bay was thrown once more into a 
state of the most intense excitement. A discovery had 
been made on Wizard’s Island by the new lighthouse- 
keeper that set every tongue a-wagging. Day after day 
nothing else was talked about, and all minor considera- 
tions were lost sight of in the one-absorbing topic. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
A DISCOVERY 


RS. COBBLEDICK had been having what she 
uh - calleda “clearing-up.’ Mrs. Cobbledick was the 
wife of Stephen Cobbledick, the new lighthouse-keeper. 
They had been installed in their new quarters for some 
considerable time, and Mrs. Cobbledick had attempted 
several clearings-up, but had never succeeded in finishing 
the whole business. 

The lighthouse was a rambling place; and there 
were so many cupboards and lumber-rooms and out- 
of-the-way corners that she almost grew weary of the 
attempt of putting it into proper order. Moreover, 
in addition to her own furniture, there remained 
the furniture and belongings of Andrew Dean and 
his wife and foster-child. There were no relatives 
to claim their possessions, consequently the lumber- 
rooms of the lighthouse became almost inconveniently 
crowded. 

Mrs. Cobbledick insisted on putting her own furniture 
in the most prominent positions, while a number of 
Andrew Dean’s belongings were carted down into the 
cellar or packed away in the outhouses. 

It will be understood, therefore, that the clearing-up 
at the lighthouse was no small matter, and was continued 
over & period of a good many months. At length, how- 
ever, Mrs. Cobbledick appeared to be getting towards 
the end of her task. She had started at the fobs door, 
and had gone from room to room, and was now engaged 
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in putting the cellar into such a condition of tidiness as 
might be possible. 

Among the belongings of Andrew Dean that had been 
carted into the cellar was a heavily clamped wooden chest. 
What it contained no one knew. It was not particularly 
heavy, but it was strong. Moreover, the key could not 
be found anywhere, and the lock refused to be picked. 

This wooden chest had often been an object of curiosity 
to Mrs. Cobbledick when she went into the cellar. She 
sometimes wondered if Andrew had left any money behind 
him, and if he had deposited it in this particular box. 
She had lifted the end of it more than once, and let it fall 
heavily upon the floor; but there was no sound of jingling 
cash within, and Mrs. Cobbledick had concluded that if 
the box contained any money it was paper-money. 

As far as could be discovered, Andrew possessed no 
property in the town of Mussel Bay; and, considering 
how much he had spent on the education of his foster- 
child, and how small his salary was, no one supposed for 
a moment that he had left many valuables behind him. 

It had been suggested more than once in Mussel Bay 
that the authorities should take possession of his house- 
hold effects, and put them up by auction, and that the 
proceeds should be distributed among the poor ; but some- 
how the suggestion was never carried out. There was 
always the bare chance that some relative might turn up 
sooner or later and claim the few things that he had left 
behind him. So it came about that Stephen Cobbledick 
and his wife were left to stow away Andrew’s property as 
_ best they could. 

On the whole, Mrs. Cobbledick approved of this 
arrangement; for, while it was true that there were 
many things that she would gladly have seen taken 
away—sold or burnt, or thrown over the cliff, she did 
not care which, so long as they were not left to lumber 
up her house—on the other hand, her own stock of 
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furniture was not by any means large, and had all 
Andrew’s things been taken away, her house would have 
looked exceedingly bare and comfortless. There were 
chairs and carpets and pictures and cutlery and pillows 
and quilts, to say nothing of linen of various kinds that 
she found very useful, and she would have been exceed- 
ingly chagrined if any authority from Mussel Bay had 
taken possession of them. 

Setting, therefore, the gain against the inconvenience, 
the balance was very considerably on the right side. 

She had grumbled a good deal, of course, at having 
to shift such a quantity of what she termed useless rub- 
bish, and could not understand why any respectable and 
intelligent Christian should lumber up his house with 
such a lot of stuff that was very much in the way, and 
only fit for the rag-and-bone man. 

She did not consider that the rag-and-bone man did 
not call at the lighthouse, and that things have a 
knack of accumulating, however careful you may be in 
your expenditure. Andrew never liked to see anything 
destroyed, and when Mrs. Cobbledick complained of the 
house being full of rubbish, her complaint was not 
entirely without justification. 

On the day in question, when, on the point of heaving 
a sigh of relief that her long task was so nearly com- 
pleted, she alighted upon a rusty key hanging on a hook 
ina dark and not much used cupboard, Mrs. Cobbledick’s 
eyes sparkled, and her breath came a trifle faster than 
usual, Andrew Dean had not left many keys behind 
him ; but all that he had left had been made to fit their 
several locks, and were now attached to her own bunch, 
and were in constant use. 

Mrs. Cobbledick jumped at the conclusion at once 
that this was the key that had been wanted ; the one key 
that would unlock the one unlocked box. 

Mrs, Cobbledick leaned against the wall and breathed 
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hard. There might be valuables in this iron-clamped 
chest. It might contain hidden treasures of great worth ; 
there might be gold hidden away in its recesses; and if 
so, who was to take possession of it ? : 

Her husband Stephen was a scrupulously honest man. 
She sometimes thought that he was almost too honest 
for this not particularly honest world. 

She was honest herself, of course, but she did not 
think she was quite so faddy as her husband was. He 
would give up things that he had as much right to as 
anybody else, and if there should happen to be money in 
this box, and she let him know, he would tell everybody 
of the discovery. With the result perhaps that the town 
authorities would come in and claim the lot. 

In her judgment she had as much right to anything 
left behind as the town authorities had. The question 
with her, therefore, was whether she should go at once 
down into the cellar and open the box without letting 
her husband know, or whether she should tell him and 
ask him to accompany her ? 

“If Stephen weren’t so particular,” she said to herself, 
“T wouldn’t hesitate a moment. There are lots of men 
I know that if they found a heap of money they wouldn't 
say anything about it to anybody. They would just 
keep quiet and enjoy it all themselves. But Stephen 
isn’t one of that sort—he is so faddy, as I always say. 

“ Now, if there should be money in this box, of course 
it belonged to Andrew Dean. But then he’s dead, and 
has left no relations. Stephen and I have as much right 
to it as anybody, but I am afraid that Stephen won't 
look at it in that way.” 

So, after debating the question for a long time, and 
growing hot and cold by turns, Mrs. Cobbledick started 
out and descended into the cellar again alone. 

The box had been pushed up into a dark corner under 
the lantern-house, a weird, ghostly kind of a place that 
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Jane Cobbledick would never have ventured into in the 
night-time. 

She approached the box now with a considerable 
amount of trepidation, and placed the candle on the floor, 
gave the box a little jerk, and pulled it squarely in front 
of her, then knelt down on the flags and inserted the 
key. She tried to twist it first in one direction, and 
then in another, but without success. 

“This is just my luck,” she said to herself, a little bit 
spitefully. “I expect I shall have to call Stephen after all, 
and then, of course, whatever treasure may be in the box 
we shall be no better off for it. I have a good mind to fling 
the old key over the cliff, and think no more about it.” 

Then something seemed to say to her, “Try again, 
try again; you know the old saying, third time lucky.” 
So she rubbed some candle-grease over the key and made 
a third attempt, but the lock still defied her. 

“T do not believe any of those old sayings are true,” 
she said, a little sulkily. “ Why should the third time 
be luckier than any other time? Of course, there ain’t 
any reason.” And she got up from the floor, picked up 
the candle, and made her way towards the cellar steps, 
and in a few moments was once more in the living-room. 

Her husband was out in the garden banking his early 
potatoes. Should she call him, or should she let him be ? 
She went into the back kitchen and looked at him through 
the window. Her only child, a lad of twelve, was helping 
him, and she thought they made a pretty picture, working 
side by side in the spring sunshine. 

“T may as well tell him first as last,” she reflected. 
“JT expect it is the right key, after all, only I haven’t 
got strength enough to turn it. I shall be awfully vexed, 
though, if there’s a lot of money in the box, for Stephen 
is so terribly faddy, that I know he’ll go to Mussel Bay 
at the first chance and tell the vicar and the squire, and 
everybody else he meets.” 
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Then she went and raised the window, and called— 

“Stephen !” 

Stephen raised himself at once, and looked towards 
the window. 

“Yes, Jane,’ he answered. ‘“ What is it?” 

“T want you to come in for a minute or two; I have 
something to show you.” 

“Won't it wait?” he questioned. 

“Perhaps it will, and perhaps it won’t,” she answered. 
“T want to show it to you now.” 

“Well, wait till I get to the end of this row,” he 
said, “and then I will come in,” 

A few minutes later she heard him scraping his 
shoes outside the front door. Then he raised the latch 
and entered. 

“Well,” he said, “ what do you want ? ” 

“T have found a key,” she replied. 

“Well, what of it?” 

“Well, between ourselves, I believe it’s the key we’ve 
wanted all along.” 

“T don’t know that we have wanted any key,” he said. 

“Why, yes, we have. Don’t you remember that box 
with the iron clamps?” 

“Well, yes, I remember it. What of that?” 

“Well, you know, we couldn’t unlock it; we couldn’t 
find the key anywhere. So, this afternoon I’ve found a 
key hung on a nail in a cupboard in the dark, and as 
rusty as an old anchor.” 

“Well, and have you unlocked the box?” he 
questioned. 

“T’ve tried, but I can’t turn the key. I reckon the 
lock is rusty also.” 

“ Let’s look at the key,” he said indifferently. 

She handed it to him at once, and he took it, and 
walked toward the door and examined it; then he 
laughed in a quiet way. “I don’t wonder you couldn’t 
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turn it,” he said ; “every ward is choked with rust.” And 
he took a knife out of his pocket and began to scrape it. 

“Do you think it is the right key ?” she questioned, 
coming and standing by his side. 

“Can’t say,” he replied, “until I’ve tried it. Where 
is the box?” 

“Quite at the far end of the cellar,” she answered ; 
“under the lantern-room.” 

“And do you expect me to go down there fumbling 
in the dark?” he questioned, with a laugh. 

“You can have a candle,” she replied; “it is what 
I had.” 

“Wouldn’t it be better if we brought the box up into 
the daylight ?” he questioned. 

“TJ never thought of that,” she said; “of course it 
would be better, but it is too heavy for a woman to carry.” 

“Then Pll help you,” he replied, and they descended 
the cellar steps together. 

In a few minutes they appeared again, carrying the 
box between them. 

“ Now we shall soon know whether it is the right key 
or not,” he said; “but it will be none the worse in any 
case for a little oil,’ and he went to a cupboard and 
fetched out a bottle with a feather stuck in it. 

Jane Cobbledick watched him with a feeling of im- 
patience, almost of resentment; he seemed so indifferent, 
so utterly unconcerned. He did not seem to have the 
least curiosity, and as for treasure being in the box, she 
did not believe it had ever occurred to him. 

“Men are so curious in such things,” she reflected, 
“they seem to have no imagination at all.” 

Stephen carefully oiled the key and then stuck the 
feather into the key-hole of the box and twisted it round 
several times. 

“There, that will do,Stephen,” his wife said impatiently. 
“Vm fairly dying with curiosity to see what is inside.” 
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He looked at her for a moment and smiled, then knelt 
down before the chest, and a moment later the key turned 
slowly in the lock. 

Jane Cobbledick did not wait for him to raise the lid, 
she did that herself, while a look of disappointment swept 
over her face. The box was not a large one, nor was it 
inconveniently full. A piece of brown paper was spread 
smoothly across the top. Mrs. Cobbledick pulled that 
away at once and discovered underneath various articles 
of attire. She raised one piece after another, then, with 
a little gesture of impatience and a pout, she said— 

“Oh, it’s nothing but a child’s clothes after all, and 
Tye been expecting so much!” 

“Why, what in the name of common sense have you 
been expecting, Jane?” Stephen questioned, with a smile. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said; “the box was go strong 
and the key being lost, I thought it might contain all 
sorts of things.” 

“Well, it evidently does contain all sorts of things,” 
he said, lifting a pair of child’s slippers and examining 
them. 

“But there is nothing of any value, I expect,” she 
answered; and she dived her hands to the bottom of the 
box, lifted the entire contents, and placed them on the floor. 

“Here is something of value,” he said; and he lifted 
a locket attached to a thin gold necklet, and began to 
examine it carefully. 

Mrs. Cobbledick was busy turning over the various 
articles of attire and shaking them out. 

“A rag-man wouldn’t give sixpence for the lot,” she 
said; “at least, not now. But they were very rich 
things once, but they have evidently been soaked in the 
salt water and are all spoilt. Look at these things, and 
look at the needlework!” 

“What are those letters?” he said, taking the small 


garment from her hand, 
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“T can’t make out yet; all the things are marked in 
the same way. Three or four letters all jumbled together 
and worked with silk. Somebody must have taken a 
time in making all these things. They belonged to 
Andrew Dean’s girl when she was a child, I expect. 
Didn’t he find her on the rocks, or something of the 
kind?” 

“Oh yes. I have nearly forgotten the story.” 

“Everybody else was drowned, weren’t they, and 
Andrew could never find out who she belonged to? But 
if these clothes belonged to her, her parents must have 
been people who had plenty of money, or they wouldn’t 
have wasted so much on a mere baby.” 

“Rich people don’t care how much they spend in 
clothes, so I have heard,” Stephen said indifferently. 

“But can you make out what the letters are?” she 
questioned, 

“No, I can’t,” he replied. “I have been trying to do 
it. The same letters are engraved on the locket. I can 
make out a ‘D’ and a letter ‘M,’ I think, but there is 
something else, either an ‘L’ ora‘ T.’” 

She took the locket from his hand and looked at it 
curiously. Then she turned it over in her hand. 

“Why, there is a lock of hair on the other side,” she 
said, “Now, I shouldn’t wonder after all if that child was 
not somebody of importance.” 

“Well, that can’t matter to her now,” he said, “or to 
anybody else.” 

A further search revealed a foreign silver coin with 
three holes bored in it, which had evidently been loose 
in the child’s pocket. There was also a circular comb of 
tortoiseshell, such as little children sometimes wear to 
keep their hair out of their eyes. In addition there were 
some worn-out clothes belonging evidently to a later 
period, and made in very different style, and of much 
inferior material. 
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The valuables, however, that Mrs. Cobbledick had half 
hoped to find were conspicuous by their absence. 

“Well,” she said at length, with a little sigh, “Tm 
glad I know after all what’s inside the box. I have been 
curious ever since I came here, and now my curiosity is 
set at rest.” . 

The monogram, however, so carefully worked in silk, 
seemed to exercise a species of fascination over Mrs. 
Cobbledick. The letters were so intertwined that it was 
difficult to decipher them. 

“Tm sure this isn’t a ‘T,’ Stephen,” she said; “J 
think it is an ‘F.’” 

“Well, you may be right,’ he answered. “I don’t 
know that it can make any difference to us.” 

“But it may make all the difference,” she replied, 
“Who knows? All these letters mixed up in this way 
may mean a great deal to somebody.” . 

“TI don’t know how they can,” he replied. “It all 
happened well on to twenty years ago. Andrew is dead 
as well as the girl, so what can it matter?” 

“Oh, well, it can’t matter to them, of course!” she 
said. “But, you know, relatives may turn up some day, 
and it may be a satisfaction to them.” 

“Tf relations haven’t turned up during all these 
years,” he answered, “I don’t think it’s likely they’re 
going to turn up now. If I were in your place I should 
sell them things to the ragman.” 

“No, I sha’n’t do anything of the kind,” she said. “I 
shall put them back where I found them, and I shall keep 
them under lock and key for the present, at any rate.” 

“And what are you going to do with the locket?” 
he questioned, “You can’t wear it, you know, for it 
ain’t yours.” 

“Pm not going to attempt to wear it,” she said; 
“I’m going to keep it with the rest of the things.” 

“And will you tell anybody?” he questioned. 
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“ Well, yes,” she said, “I think I shall. Why not?” 

“Oh, I don’t know that there’s any reason why you 
shouldn’t!” he replied. 

“Of course there isn’t! Andrew Dean might have 
found out things if he hadn’t been so quiet; but there 
was no dragging anything out of him, not even with a 
pair of horses.” 

“He was none the worse for keeping a still tongue in 
his head,” Stephen answered. “But who comes here, I 
wonder ?” 

“Ts there somebody coming ?” she questioned quickly, 
and she rushed to his side and looked out of the open 
door. 

“ Why, Stephen,” she exclaimed in astonishment, “ if 
it ain’t that Mr. John Treverbyn and young Mr. Tom 
Hendy! Well, I never! Who would: have expected 
people of that sort to call here? I wonder what they’re 
after ? ”? 

“TI don’t expect they’re after anything in particular,” 
he replied. “It’s just low tide, so I expect they thought 
they would take the chance of coming across. Mr. 
Treverbyn seems terribly interested in everything that 
belongs to Mussel Bay. But hadn’t you better shut up 
that box and put it out of sight ?” 

“Well, no,” she replied, “I don’t think as I will. 
They may be as much interested in the matter as we 
are; and why shouldn’t they ?” 

“TI don’t suppose they will be interested at all,” he 
replied. “ Why should they ? John Treverbyn has lived 
out of Mussel Bay for more than twenty years, and it is 
certain he can’t take any interest in such a small matter 
as this.” And he went to the open door to extend a 
welcome to the visitors. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE IRONY OF LIFE 


OHN TREVERBYN’S visit to the island was quite 
e an informal one. He had no particular business. 
He was curious to see the new lantern that had been 
erected. Also, he wanted to renew his acquaintance with 
a place that he had not visited since he was a lad. 

He had planned a dozen visits, but none of them had 
come off. Hither the tide did not serve, or some busi- 
ness arrangement had come in the way to prevent him. 

On the day in question everything favoured the little 
excursion. ‘The tide was at its best, and would allow of 
a two hours’ stay on the island. The weather was beauti- 
fully fine, the sea as calm as a pool; while his time was 
entirely at his own disposal. 

“What do you say to having a run across to the 
Wizard’s Rock?” he said to Tom Hendy, as they stood 
on the deck of the Guinevere in the bright May sunshine. 

“TI am quite at your service,” Tom answered. “I’ve 
not been across since the new lantern was put up.” 

“Then let’s go. We are having specially low tides 
this week, so that we could not have a more favourable 
opportunity.” 

Tom pulled out his watch and glanced at it. “I 
should think that in about half an hour’s time,” he said 
“the ridge will be passable.” 

“And by that time you will be ready ?” 

“Quite. Ill meet you at the foot of the cliff)’ an 
he hurried away to give one or two important orders. 
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“ My last visit to the island was under far more difficult 
and exciting circumstances,’ Tom said, as he and John Tre- 
verbyn made their way cautiously along the slippery ridge. 

“ Indeed ?” 

“ Well, you know, it was this way.” And he proceeded 
to give a detailed account of his adventure and its results. 

John listened with the deepest interest, but made no 
remark at the conclusion of the story. 

‘The fate of Andrew Dean and his foster-daughter was 
not often mentioned now. There was nothing new to be 
said about the matter. Hvery aspect of the case had been 
discussed so often that people had grown weary of the sub- 
ject; so by general consent it was dropped—quietly put 
aside as one of the things that had better be forgotten. 

And yet in reality no one could forget. Andrew and 
Mary Dean were constantly in people’s thoughts. The 
mystery surrounding their death, if nothing else, would 
always keep their memory green. Some of the older and 
more superstitious people wondered that Andrew did not 
walk the churchyard at nights. It seemed unreasonable 
that he should sleep so quietly while his murderer still 
walked the earth. 

John Treverbyn and Tom Hendy climbed the steep 
zigzag in silence, and then walked leisurely across the 
fairly level surface of the island toward the lighthouse. 

Stephen Cobbledick greeted his visitors with great 
deference. John Treverbyn, at any rate, was a man of 
distinction; and even Tom Hendy was one of the rising 
men of the town. . 

Jane Cobbledick, for the sake of tidiness, closed the 
lid of the box, and pushed it against the wall almost 
behind the door, then waited for her visitors to enter. 

But her husband kept them talking on the threshold, 
which she considered very thoughtless of him, not to say 
unmannerly, “It’s just like a man,” she said to herself. 
“They’ve really no notion of what is proper.” 
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She grew impatient at length, and edged herself 
toward him and touched his arm. 

“Won't you ask the gentlemen inside?” she said in- 
sinuatingly. “I’m sure they'll be glad of a rest.” 

“Oh yes; won't you come inside?” Stephen said 
bluntly, and he turned his back on his visitors, and 
walked into the house. 

“ My wife’s been busy turning out an old box belong- 
ing to Andrew Dean,” Stephen went on, as soon as the 
strangers were seated. His wife looked daggers at him, 
but Stephen did not heed. 

“T believe she expected to find a heap of gold!” 
Stephen went on, with a laugh. “But she’s been ‘ 

“Stephen, how dare you say such things!” she inter- 
rupted, with flashing eyes. 

“Then, my dear, what was it you expected to find?” 
he inquired meekly. 

“Tt was this way, gentlemen,” she said, turning to 
her visitors. “The Deans left such a lot of rubbish 
behind them as never was. And, as they had no relations 
to claim it, we’ve had to stow it away wherever we could 
find room for it.” 

“No easy task, I should think,” John Treverbyn said 
quietly. 

“You may well say that,” she replied. “Still, some of 
the things were very good—i must say that. And I ain’t 
going to find fault with anybody, especially them that are 
dead. But I’ve had to do an awful amount of tidying up.” 

“And you appear to have succeeded,” Tom answered, 
glancing slowly round the room. 

“Tf there’s one thing more than another as I like in a 
house it’s tidiness,” she said, a little proudly. “Besides, I 
like to know where everything is and what everything is.” 

“That is only natural.” 

“T’m glad, sir, as how you agree with me ”—and she 
smiled benignantly. “But, as I was going to say, we 
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went through everything in due order, except one box, 
and that we couldn’t find the key of.” 

“That’s the box there by the door,” Stephen inter- 
posed, with an inclination of his head. 

“Yes, that’s the box,” she went on. “ But this morn- 
ing, as I was kind of finishing up my cleaning—an’ I 
may tell you I’ve gone through the house from end 
to end with my own hands—well, as I was saying, in 
an out-of-the-way cupboard I comes across a key hanging 
on a hook, and as rusty as an old scythe.” 

“And she lost her temper because the key wouldn't 
turn,” Stephen interposed, with a broad smile. 

“Oh, Stephen, how can you say such a thing?” she 
replied, with an air of injured innocence. “1 own I was 
disappointed,” she went on, “for P’d been curious ever 
since we came here to know what was inside that box.” 

“And would you believe it?” Stephen laughed, 
“there was nothing but a few old clothes.” 

“But they were very interesting, and I’m sure the 
gentlemen will think so,” she went on. “An’ besides, you’re 
forgetting that there was a gold locket an’ chain as well.” 

John Treverbyn became interested at once, and looked 
curiously at the box behind the door. 

“They evidently belonged to the little maid as John 
picked up from the wreck,” Stephen explained. 

“Picked up?” John Treverbyn questioned, with a 
puzzled look in his eyes. 

“You will remember that Mary Dean was only his 
foster-daughter,’ Tom Hendy explained. 

“Oh yes, I understand that ; but I was under the 
impression that she was the orphan child of some relative 
that he adopted.” 

“Oh no; she was no relative at all. A boat contain- 
ing the survivors of some vessel that had foundered was 
wrecked on the reef one night about seventeen years ago. 
The child was fastened to a life-belt, and the belt and 
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child seemed to haye been thrown up by a wave and caught 
ona point of rock. Andrew, attracted by the child’s cries, 
found her practically unhurt, and, as she was never claimed, 
he and his wife, who was alive at the time, adopted her. 
But I thought you knew the story from beginning to end.” 

“T never heard it before,’ John said excitedly. “You 
see, it all happened after I left England, and since my 
return no one, as far as I know, alluded to the matter in 
my hearing.” 

“Every one would take it for granted that you were 
familiar with the story, I suppose,’ Tom said. “You see, it 
was a matter that people had ceased to talk about. I ques- 
tion if half the young people in Mussel Bay ever heard it.” 

John Treyerbyn had risen to his feet by this time. 

“T should like to see the clothes very much,” he 
said. “You may remember that I lost my——” But 
he did not finish the sentence. 

Jane Cobbledick went at once to the box and threw 
open the lid. 

“ They’re no doubt the clothes the little maid had on 
when he found her,’ she said, diving her hands under- 
neath the little heap of clothing, and then walking with 
the bundle to the table. “ An’ beautiful clothes they be 
too—or I should say was—for they’ve been spoiled by 
salt water, and some of ’em are falling to bits now.” 

John Treverbyn paid little heed to what she was 
saying, but he followed her movements eagerly, almost 
excitedly, and seizing the first garment that came to his 
hand, he turned it round quickly until he came to the 
monogram ; then with a low groan he staggered back to 
his chair and sat down. 

“Why, look! the gentleman is ill,’ Jane Cobbledick 
said with a little gasp, and she dropped the clothes and 
rushed toward his chair. 

For a few moments it looked as if John Treverbyn 
would faint, but he recovered himself by a great effort. 
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“Don’t be alarmed,” he said, to the little group that 
gathered round him with anxious faces. “I’m better now.” 

“But what has upset you?” Tom asked sympa- 
thetically. ; 

“These clothes belonged to my little girl,” he said, 
almost in a whisper; and then his voice broke. 

In spite of every effort, the tears welled up into his 
eyes and rolled down upon his cheeks. 

For several moments there was silence in the room. 
Tom felt too astonished to speak ; while Jane Cobbledick 
sat down and had something like a cry all to herself. 

“Will you let me look at the locket?” John Tre- 
verbyn said brokenly, after a long pause. And Stephen 
Cobbledick fetched it without a word, and placed it in 
his hand. 

“The very same,’ he said, and he brushed his hand 
quickly across his eyes. “ Look, Hendy, this was a lock 
of her mother’s hair.” 

Tom regarded it for a few moments in silence. 

“On the back you will find the same monogram,” he 
said brokenly. “I had it engraved myself—M. D. 'T., 
Mary Dimsdale Treverbyn. And I fastened the locket 
about my child’s neck with my own fingers.’ And the 
tears rolled down his cheeks again. 

“It’s a strange discovery to make after all these 
years,” Tom said, after a long pause. 

“And as painful as it is strange,’ was the reply. 
“God has tried me very sorely. He has given me 
wealth, but my treasure He has taken from me.” 

Stephen Cobbledick’s face has been a study for several 
minutes past. “Then as I make it out,’ he questioned 
at length, “ Andrew Dean’s girl was your daughter ? ” 

“That is so,’ John answered. “There can be no 
doubt about these things. I remember this little jacket 
as if it were yesterday ; and you see the same monogram 
is on each article of clothing.” 
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“T couldn't quite make out them letters,” Stephen 
answered. “The ‘M’ and ‘ D’ seemed plain enough, but 
it was the ‘T’ that boggled us.” 

“T came too late,” John said, without heeding the 
lighthouse-keeper. “If I had come here at the first I 
should, at least, have seen her, even if I did not recognise 
her. But, I suppose, it was not to be.” 

“Tt’s a terribly curious mix up,” Stephen said re- 
flectively. ‘If you’d come here when she was living you 
wouldn’t have known she was alive; but coming here 
after she’s dead, you know she wasn’t dead when you 
thought she was dead. It would be terrible funny if now 
you thought she’s dead she should be living. I confess 
I never came across such a topsy-turvy business before.” | 

John could hardly help smiling at the lighthouse- 
keeper’s speech, but he was not in the humour to make 
any reply. | 

“And then there’s this about it,’ Stephen went on. 
“ Suppose you'd comed yesterday instead of to-day, you'd 
have known nothing about it. An’ coming to-day and 
knowing all about it, the knowledge ain’t no use to you. 
I do think, sir, the world’s wrong way up sometimes.” 

“Tt does seem so,’ John answered sadly. 

A few minutes later Mrs. Cobbledick fetched him the 
silver coin and the tortoiseshell comb. 

“T’d nearly forgotten these things,” she said; 
“they were at the bottom of the box.” 

“T don’t remember the comb,” John said sadly ; “but 
this Brazilian coin | remember well. My housekeeper used 
to keep it for luck; she was a very superstitious woman. 
I don’t remember what the three holes represented— 
something connected with a Brazilian charm, I fancy.” 

“T expect the money was in the child’s pocket,” Jane 
Cobbledick remarked. 

“In which case Martha Tuan must have put it there,” 
John answered. “But I cannot understand their being 
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in a boat, for the vessel in which they sailed arrived 
safely in Plymouth Harbour.” 

At this point Tom Hendy suggested that it was quite 
time they returned to Mussel Bay, or they might have to 
wait another twelve hours before the reef was passable 
again. They had come to see the new lantern, and take 
a general look round the island, but there was no time for 
that now. John Treverbyn could think of nothing but 
the discovery that had been made. 

“You will let me have the box, with its contents ?” 
he said to Jane Cobbledick as he rose to go. 

“Of course I will, sir. They belong to you if they 
belong to anybody.” 

“JT will send for them to-morrow. You can easily 
lower the box into a boat,” he said, turning to Stephen. 

“Oh, ay, sir. There won’t be any difficulty on that 
score.” 

“T will see to it that you don’t lose anything,” he said, 
putting on his hat. “I am so thankful that the things 
were not destroyed.” 

“JT never thought of destroying them,” Jane Cobble- 
dick answered. “As soon as I set my eyes on them I 
thought to myself that they might be a comfort to 
somebody some day.” 

The two men returned in silence to Mussel Bay. Nor 
were they any too soon, for the tide was creeping stealthily 
over the ridge, and had the sea been rough they would 
have had to remain on the island until the following day. 

John went at once to his own room, and locked the 
door. He wanted to be alone. He wanted time to think. 
His brain seemed to be ina whirl, his heart was torn with 
a fresh bereavement. He had made a discovery that only 
added to his previous sense of loss. During all the years 
that he had mourned the fact that he was childless his child 
had been alive. She had grown from childhood into girl- 
hood and womanhood, and he had never seen her. Other 
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eyes had feasted on her ripening beauty, other lips had 
pressed her cheeks and forehead. While he—her father— 
who had hungered for her love and companionship, had 
struggled through the years solitary and alone. 

How cruel fate had been! How bitter was the irony 
of ite! To think that on the very night when he came 
almost close to her dwelling she should be done to death 
by somebody who was evidently the enemy of both. 

Who could that enemy be? And by what superlative 
cunning had he been able to strike at father and child at 
the same time ? 

“But I have no enemies,” John said, leaning his 
elbows on his knees and burying his face in his hands. 
“The people of Mussel Bay are kindness itself, and I 
question if even old Ralph Roscommon would wish me ill.” 

“But what of the decoy light?” something seemed 
to whisper, “and what of the broken lantern on Wizard’s 
Rock? Could a light get on Loram’s Point without 
being placed there, and was it by accident that Andrew 
Dean disappeared, and my own child with him ? ” 

“But nobody could know,” he reflected, “that Mary 
Dean was my daughter. And no one in Mussel Bay was 
certain that I was making for the harbour.” 

And John got up from his chair, and began to pace 
restlessly up and down the room. 

Meanwhile Tom Hendy had started the news of the 
discovery, which ran like wildfire from lip to lip, and from 
house to house, and from street to street. In less than 
an hour there wasn’t a soul in the whole neighbourhood 
that did not know that the foster-child of Andrew Dean 
was no less a person than the daughter of John Treverbyn. 

The excitement became intense. All the old interest 
was awakened and increased a hundredfold. And John 
Treverbyn’s room at the King’s Head was bombarded by 
an eager crowd of his friends, who wanted to hear all the 
particulars from his lips. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


THE SWEETS OF REVENGE 


AMER TODD heard the news about Mary Dean’s 
identification, and grew pale. 

“Good heavens!” he muttered to himself. “I struck 
more surely and more deeply than I knew. But she was 
Amy’s child as well as his. Gad, nothing ever fits exactly 
in this stupid world !” 

And Hamer walked round and round the room of his 
small cottage with a troubled face. 

“Tf there’s any other world!” he reflected. “ What 
will she think of me now? I have killed her child. I 
who loved her as man never loved a woman before!” 

And his face grew more ashen still. 

“ Confound it!” he said bitterly. “ Nothing ever works 
out right on this ridiculous planet. I’ve stabbed John 
Treverbyn to the quick. So far I’ve gained my end; 
but Amy’s ghost will haunt me if she gets to know I 
stabbed him through her child.” 

And he looked apprehensively towards the door. 

Like most cruel and revengeful men, he was a coward 
at heart. Moreover, the superstitious beliefs of his child- 
hood clung to him in his later years. He would have 
asserted, if the question had come up in conversation, 
that he did not believe in ghosts. He sometimes tried 
to persuade himself that he did not believe in a future 
life or in a judgment day. He tried to reason conscience 
out of existence, and was wont to pursuade himself that 
he had outgrown his belief in God. 
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But beliefs have a curious habit of sticking, and 
conscience sometimes lifts up its voice long after it is 
supposed to be silenced. 

For twenty years and more he had warmed the viper 
of revenge at his bosom, and now it almost seemed as if 
the creature was turning its fangs against himself. 

“Tl go and see John Treverbyn,” he said to himself 
at length, “and when I see him writhing, I shall begin 
to taste the sweets of revenge.” 

With curious inconsistency, he centred all his anger 
and all his hate on John Treverbyn. In his heart he never 
blamed Amy Dimsdale, though he would have killed them 
both if he could have done so on their wedding-day. 

No! It was John, and John only, who was to blame. 
Amy was only a girl when he married her. She did not 
know her own mind. She was fascinated by his pictures 
of foreign travel. His glib tongue and good looks had 
overcome her scruples. So he argued to himself. 

If she had stayed at home, she would be living still. 
It was an unhealthy climate that had killed her; or, per- 
haps, John Treverbyn had not been kind to her! Who 
could tell? Away in a new country she would have none 
to defend her. Perhaps she had died of a broken heart ! 

So Hamer’s hatred of John Treverbyn had grown and 
intensified with the lengthening of the years, his passion 
for revenge had become more and more deeply rooted. 
He had gloated over the idea for years. He had struck 
at him, and, as he believed, had failed, for, after all, what 
did the wreck of his yacht amount to, when he had more 
money than he knew how to spend ? 

And now, all unexpectedly, he had discovered that he 
struck deeper and surer than he knew—that this was a 
revenge far better than killing him. If he had been 
drowned, the struggle would have been over in a few 
minutes—a sharp spasm of pain and then eternal peace. 
But this was a pain that would last as long as life itself. 
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And Hamer’s eyes gleamed and his fingers clutched, 
but his lips were white all the time. At the bottom of 
his sweet cup of revenge there was a bitter drop. He 
had killed Amy’s child, and what would she think if she 
knew ? 

Hamer was nearly the last of John’s visitors that day. 
He came into the room with a troubled, sorrowful face, 
and wrung John’s hand in silence. 

John returned the pressure, but did not speak. 

“God has dealt hardly with you, my friend,” Hamer 
said brokenly. “If you could only have seen her it 
would have been some satisfaction.” 

John writhed like a man in pain, while his tormentor 
inwardly smiled. 

“She was a beautiful girl,” Hamer went on, in low, 
quavering tones—“a most beautiful girl! Ah, John, if 
you could have taken her in your arms 

“Don’t, don’t!” John said deprecatingly. 

And he raised his hands as if to shield himself. 

“T would not pain you for the world,” Hamer said 
humbly. “I came here to sympathise with you.” 

“T know you did,” John said brokenly, “and I thank 
you from my heart; but oh, Hamer, this discovery to-day 
has probed the old sore to the bone.” 

“ T knew it would,” Hamer answered, blowing his nose 
with great ostentation. “ And to think you should have 
come so near! Ah, John, if you had arrived earlier all 
might have been well!” 

“That is the bitterness of it,’ John answered, with a 
drawn, agonised face. “Oh, Hamer, my friend, the Fates 
have dealt very cruelly with me!” 

“They have indeed, John—they have indeed. You 
won the best woman that ever lived—won her because 
you deserved to win, and yet you were not allowed to 
keep her!” 

“ Ah, Hamer, you acted nobly through all that time!” 
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“No, no, John! I was never a ladies’ man, as you 
know. You deserved her, and you won her; but you 
were not allowed to keep her.” 

John shuddered, and was silent. 

“The Fates have been against you, John, and there’s 
no denying it, for, after all, what’s money? You can’t 
feed your heart and your soul on money.” 

“ Alas! that is only too true, Hamer!” 

“The kiss of a child,’ Hamer went on. “The soft 
arms of love about your neck. A daughter of your own 
to walk out with, to dress, to admire, to deck with jewels, 
Having that, then money is worth something.” 

“And to think I should just have missed her!” John 
groaned. “To think she was living here all these years, 
and I not to know!” 

“You were too busy making money, John. Excuse 
me for saying so.” 

“No, no, Hamer. I did not know she wasalive. I found 
my solace in work. If I had only known she was living!” 

“Ah, John, it is almost a mercy that you do not 
know how much you have missed, for she was a most 
beautiful girl, winning and clever, and as full of affection 
as an orange is full of juice.” 

“Oh, Hamer, my friend, I know you mean kindly in 
saying all these things to me, and yet your words cut me 
like knives!” 

And John got up, and began to pace restlessly up 
and down the room. 

“Then I will be silent,” Hamer said, turning towards 
the window. “I don’t want to be a Job’s comforter. And 
yet, my friend, you will have to fight this battle through.” 

“Yes, I know. But I must have time. I hope I am 
not a coward. I have known sorrow before and bereave- 
ment. But the discovery of this day ig so bitter, so tan- 
talising. It would haye been infinitely better if I had 
never made the discovery.” 
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“T quite agree with you,” Hamer answered reflectively 
—“quite agree with you. Of course, had she been a 
different kind of girl, you might feel differently. Had 
she been plain, for instance, or ungainly, or ignorant, or 
common, why, then, of course—as I said before—you 
might feel differently.” 

“But she was anything but that, Hamer. Everybody 
says the same thing.” 

“She was a lady in every detail,’ Hamer said enthu- 
siastically—“ refined, beautiful, and clever. Poor old 
Andrew spent the whole of his savings, I’m told, in 
educating her.” 

“Ah, if I could only have rewarded him!” John said, 
as if speaking to himself, 

“He had his reward in her love,’ Hamer said, with 
a curious light. in his eyes—“ the love that should haye 
been yours, John. I say it again: it is cruel hard on 
you that, notwithstanding all your money, your little girl 
should be a charity-child, as it were, and should grow up 
in comparative poverty, giving all her love to another.” 

John paused in his restless walk, and stared at his 
visitor ; but Hamer’s face revealed nothing. With a 
little shudder, John renewed his walk again. 

Hamer remained a considerable time longer. The 
opportunity was too good to be missed. He had got the 
cup of revenge to his lips at last, and he was quaffing 
deeply. 

Was it sweet, as he expected it would be? Did it 
slake the hot thirst that had been consuming him for 
years? Did it bring to him that sense of satisfaction 
that he had expected ? 

Before him was the man whom he regarded as his 
worst enemy—the man who had come between him and 
fortune, who had robbed him of the woman he loved, who 
had doomed him to a lite of loneliness and comparative 
poverty. i 
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And now his turn had come. He had struck him 
almost to the heart. He had made him suffer the tor- 
ments of the lost. And yet the satisfaction he had hoped 
for had not come, Something more was needed yet. 

How could John Treverbyn be made to feel that this 
was retribution? How could he suggest it without com- 
promising himself? He would make the attempt, at any 
rate, 

“Do you believe, John,” he said at length, “in the © 
law of retribution ?” 

John stopped suddenly, and looked at him. 

“ Retribution ?” he questioned, bringing out the word 
slowly. 

“T mean, that a man always reaps in kind, if I may 
say so?” . 

“T don’t think I have considered the question,” he 
said, after a pause. 

“There are some people who say that like always 
begets like ; that if we make other people suffer even 
unwittingly, the same kind of suffering comes back to us.” 

“Tt may be so,” John answered reflectively. 

“TJ can’t say that I believe in it myself,’ Hamer went 
on. “It seems to me a mean kind of revenge for the 
Almighty to take. Nobody, for instance, would make 
me believe that because you gave a twist to my heart- 
strings twenty years ago, the Almighty tugs at your 
heartstrings to-day.” 

“ But why do you make the suggestion ?” John asked, 
looking Hamer hard in the face. 

“T overheard two men talking on these lines as I 
came up the stairs, that is all.” 

“But did I make you suffer very much, Hamer ?” 

“TI don’t say that you made me suffer at all. I re- 
gretted losing a prize, I don’t deny, for I was young and 
impressionable. But you were not to blame. It was a 
fair race, and you won,” 
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“ But you did suffer ? ” 

“For a time, no doubt; but nothing to what you are 
suffering now.” 

John winced again, for he resented the suggestion. 

Hamer did not follow the matterup. He had dropped 
his little drop of poison into the wound, and would leaye 
it there. It would rankle later on. 

He squeezed John’s hand most vigorously when he 
left, and his eyes seemed to be full of unshed tears, 
John could not help being touched by his evident kind- 
ness and sympathy; and yet there was something about 
Hamer that puzzled him, and at times repelled him. 
What it was he did not know, and he was not in the 
humour to pursue the question now. ‘Too many other 
things were weighing upon his heart. 

Hamer walked to his home with brisk and sprightly 
step. He felt that at last he was triumphant. He was 
quits with John Treverbyn, and more than quits. He 
had waited a long time for his revenge, and now it had 
come, and in full measure ; and yet there was one thought 
that haunted him like a recurring decimal: “I have 
killed Amy’s child!” 

He repeated it to himself over and over again, and he 
shuddered every time he did so. 

That night he could not sleep. Try as he would, 
sleep would not come. With the close of the day the 
wind began to get up. The trees in his garden sighed, 
and shook all their leaves, and seemed to whisper to each 
other in the hush of the night: “He killed Amy Dims- 
dale’s child!” 

Hamer wrapped the bedelothes about his ears, and 
tried to think of other things. But the night seemed 
to be full of voices—low, and deep, and mysterious. 
Eyery now and then a low moan came up from the sea. 
The tide was at its flood, and the wide ocean swell sobbed 
and sobbed along the line of cliffs; and the sobbing 
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seemed to him like the heart-broken cry of a woman: 
“ He killed my child!” 

“But that was a mere accident,” he said to himself. 
“TI had no intention of harming her. It was just a 
measure of safety. I was bound to cut the ropewonel 
was a lost man.” 

“But wrong brings retribution,” whispered the wind 
outside. 

He started and raised himself upon his elbow. For 
all the world it was like John Treverbyn’s voice. More- 
over, that was the very question he had propounded to 
him. What if it were true! What if the law never 
failed! What if those who took the sword perished by 
the sword. 

Hamer lay down again and turned on the other side. 
Revenge had its drawbacks, after all. It was a draught that 
slaked no thirst; a sword that cut the hand that wielded it. 

It was nearly daylight when he fell asleep ; and when 
he woke again it was with a start. He fancied he was 
hanging over a cliff by a rope, and, looking up, he saw 
John Treyerbyn sawing at it with a knife. 

On the following morning John hurried down to the 
Dock directly after breakfast. Tom Hendy was there, 
and work was in full swing. 

“Look here, Hendy,” he said, trying his best not to 
betray any impatience or emotion, “when do you think 
the Guinevere will be ready for sea ?” 

“She'll be out of the dry dock to-morrow,” he 
answered, 

“You mean that she is seaworthy now?” 

“Oh yes; there is nothing more to do to her shell ; 
and I am getting on the upholstering and the decora- 
tions as rapidly as possible.” 

“Have you much other work on hand?” 

“Well, I could have plenty, if the Guinevere were 
out of the way.” 
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“Then if I were to ask you to postpone the finishing 
touches, I should not inconvenience you very much?” 

“You would not inconvenience me at all: in fact, you 
would do the other thing. You would enable me to 
undertake a piece of work that I was afraid I should 
have to let slip.” 

“Then how long will it take you to get the Guinevere 
sufficiently ship-shape for me to take a voyage in her?” 

“ A week at the outside!” 

“That will do. I will see Captain Daw at once. 
This day week we will sail.” 

“Do you propose taking a long voyage?” Tom 
questioned. 

“To the other side of the Atlantic,’ John answered, 
with a smile. 

“That should test her quality, at any rate. But I 
can assure you she is stronger to-day than when she was 
new.” 

“T quite believe you; but it is not a test voyage I 
am taking. Iam going on a voyage of discovery. At 
least, that is the object [ have in view. I want to find 
out, if possible, how my child came to be on board the 
sailing-ship Argonaut.” 

“Yes?” Tom questioned. 

“You know I took passage for her and her nurse in a 
steamship, which arrived in Plymouth in due course.” 

“So you told me yesterday.” 

“Then how came my child to be in a sailing-vessel 
and a cargo-boat? That is the question I want to probe 
to the bottom.” 

To this Tom made no reply. He felt that it was a 
bootless kind of errand. Even if he were successful, no 
good could come out of it. The past was now beyond 
recall. A much more legitimate task, it seemed to him, 
would be to try to find out who it was that “ boarded” 
the Wizard’s Rock-—if the expression were permissible— 
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on the night of the wreck, and hurried Andrew Dean and 
his foster-child into eternity. 

It was not his business, however, to criticise his 
employer’s movements. If he chose to spend time and 
money for the purpose of gratifying a morbid curiosity, 
that was his look out, and he had nothing further to say. 

“The Guinevere shall be ready in time,” he said, after 
a pause; and he hurried away to give some fresh orders. 

John Treverbyn went back to his hotel, and wrote at 
once to his skipper, who was at his home in Bristol. 

A week later nearly all Mussel Bay came down to 
the wharf to see the Guinevere set sail, among the rest 
being Irene Roscommon and Elaine Villiers. 

Irene for days past had been dying with curiosity to 
go on board and see the Cwinevere for herself; but she 
had not the courage to ask Elaine to introduce her to 
John Treverbyn. 

“If I could only conquer my stupid pride,” she said 
to herself, “ I should be a good deal happier than I am.” 

But for some reason she was unable to conquer. She 
had met John Treyerbyn several times in the street; but 
he had no eyes for her; his heart was too full of other 
things. 

If he had only looked at her she would not have minded 
so much ; but to be ignored was terribly humiliating. 

She had made several visits to Kessel Bank, hoping 
that she might meet him and get the introduction she 
now so earnestly desired; but for some reason he always 
kept away when she was there. 

“T believe he does it on purpose,” she said to herself 
petulantly. “I wonder if he knows.’ And her face 
grew crimson. 

So it came about that when the Guinevere sailed away 
from Mussel Bay no one regretted her departure more 
than Irene Roscommon, 


CHAPTER XXX 


LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM 


Ts a good many people Mussel Bay hardly seemed 

like the same place after the departure of John 
Treverbyn. He had made himself so agreeable; had 
found work for so many willing hands; had suggested 
so many topics for discussion; had been the centre of so 
many interests, that his departure left a big gap that 
no one else was capable of filling. 

There were a few people who said they were glad to 
get back into the old, quiet ways; that, since the 
coming of John ‘Treverbyn, there had been nothing but 
storms and excitement, and events had followed each * 
other in such rapid succession that they had scarcely 
time to breathe freely or sort out their emotions. Now 
they were able to smoke their pipes in peace again, and 
live as reasonable people should. 

But these were in a very decided minority. The 
younger people preferred storm to stagnation, and eagerly 
looked forward to the time when John Treverbyn should 
return again, and make things in Mussel Bay hum, 

Time moved too slowly for most of them. They 
wanted to see the day when railway trains should clatter 
into Mussel Bay, and when there should be a fleet of big 
vessels in the harbour. 

Among those who were working most eagerly toward 
that end was Tom Hendy. He was in sucha position now 
that he saw that every development of Mussel Bay would 
mean increased business for him. He had done his best 
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to move the town out of its normal state of stagnation, and 
in some measure had succeeded. There was no denying 
either that John Treyerbyn had given him a good lift. 

The repairing of the Gwinevere was the biggest task 
he had yet undertaken; and the fact that he had accom- 
plished it successfully had given him something more than 
a local reputation. He had now another vessel in the dry 
dock almost as big as the Guinevere. He was also building 
a steam trawler for the deep-sea fishing. If these under- 
takings turned out successfully—and he was full of con- 
fidence that they would—then he was going to take another 
step—the most important and the most fateful of his life 
—he was going to ask Elaine Villiers 4 be his wife. 

Hence Tom was impatient at the slow march of the 
days and weeks. He wanted the autumn to come. By 
that time he would know his position, and if things 
turned out as he expected they would, then he would be 
able to go to Elaine and offer her a home not much 
inferior to the one in which she had been born. 

Tom was like most other young men in one respect. 
He had imbibed the notion that social position was the 
thing that appealed to the gentler sex more than any- 
thing else—that their idea of married happiness consisted 
in haying a big house and plenty of money to spend. 
Hence, until he had made good his position, and was able 
to offer Elaine everything in the way of home and dresses 
that she could reasonably desire, he felt he had no right 
to speak to her of love. 

In this he certainly paid no compliment to the lady 
who had stolen his heart. To Elaine mere position was 
a very secondary matter. If she loved a man—reverenced 
him, admired him—she would have faced poverty gladly. 
Indeed, she would have found her greatest joy in helping 
him to fight the world, 

But Tom had had no experience of women-kind. 
Moreover, he was diffident and shy. Elaine seemed so 
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far away above him—so infinitely superior to him in 
every way—that he was almost amazed at his temerity 
in loving her at all. Had he known her better, and 
possessed a little more confidence in himself, he might 
have confessed his love before it was too late. 

So the days and weeks slipped away and grew into 
months. To Elaine the passing of the days was a per- 
petual terror. At Christmas her engagement to the 
squire was to be made public, and nine months later she 
was to become his wife. While other people rejoiced in 
the glorious summer time, she grew sick at heart, and 
daily became more silent and depressed. ; 

She had hoped that the idea of marrying the squire 
would become more tolerable as time passed on. She did 
her best to make herself familiar with the prospect. She 
dwelt in thought upon such excellences as he possessed 
—they were not many—but she made the most of them. 
But nothing she could think or do made him less hateful 
in her eyes. 

Had he possessed a thousand times more virtues than 
he did, they would all have been discounted by the fact 
that he meanly used the knowledge he possessed to 
extract from her an unwilling promise. 

“No gentleman,” she would say to herself, “no man 
with a particle of chivalry or nobleness in his nature would 
wring such a promise from a girl under such conditions, 
or would hold her to it when he saw that it was hateful.” 

The squire, however, appeared to have no qualms. He 
had looked with greedy eyes on Elaine Villicrs almost 
since her girlhood. He had watched her grow into woman- 
hood with undisguised admiration, and had vowed that by 
hook or by crook she should be his. And now that he 
had got her promise, he chuckled with evident satisfac- 
tion, and had not the least intention of relinquishing a 
prize that he had won with so much difficulty. 

The one redeeming feature in his conduct in Elaine’s 
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eyes was that he did not trouble her much with his 
presence. He called at Kessel Bank occasionally in a 
neighbourly way. He was interested in the health of 
Mrs. Villiers, also in the journeyings of Rex. So he 
dropped in now and then to learn the news. 

He was scrupulously polite on such occasions; was 
careful if possible never to bore Elaine; took occasion 
to pay Mrs. Villiers some very pretty compliments, and, 
generally speaking, managed to make a good impression 
on the mother. 

This showed a certain astuteness and worldly wisdom 
that were in themselves commendable. Mrs, Villiers gene- 
rally commenced the conversation after the squire had 
left with, “ What an exceedingly nice man the squire is!” 
And poor Elaine, knowing what the future was bound to 
unfold, was compelled to acquiesce in her mother’s opinion. 

* T really think it is very nice of him to be so friendly,” 
Mrs. Villiers would further remark; “for, after all, we 
are not his equal in social position.” 

“T think we are quite his equal,” Elaine would answer. 

“Oh no. The Pentues date from before the Norman 
Conquest.” 

“Tf they dated from before the Flood, what difference 
would that make?” 

“My dear Elaine, you are extremely radical for a 
Villiers.” 

“And, my dear mother, don’t you think you are a 
wee bit proud for a Christian ?” 

This home thrust would be resented by dignified 
silence, and the subject would not be referred to again 
until the next visit of the squire. 

Meanwhile, no one had the least suspicion of how 
matters stood, least of all Tom Hendy. Hvery week or 
two he called round at Kessel Bank in a more or less 
casual way, and every time he called, silence became 
increasingly difficult. 


“_ 
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Not that Elaine became more friendly with him or 
encouraged him in the smallest degree to repeat his 
visits. Indeed, she became almost unconsciously more 
and more reserved. 

The sunshine was slowly fading out of her life, the 
beautiful dreams of her girlhood and young womanhood 
lay withered and dead, every one of them, so that she 
found it increasingly difficult to wear a cheerful counte- 
nance, even before her friends. Strangers thought she 
was growing proud and cold. 

Tom Hendy, who was not at all skilled in women’s 
ways, was perplexed and not a little discouraged. 

Sometimes he fancied that she was fretting over the 
absence of her brother; sometimes that the suffering and 
suspense she had passed through were telling on her health, 
and sometimes he feared she had guessed his secret, and 
out of kindness was gently and firmly discouraging him. 

Tom, however, had resolved that he would not be dis- 
couraged. He was so hopelessly in love with Elaine that 
he could not brook the thought of defeat under any cir- 
cumstances. In his eyes her beauty increased daily, her 
very silence only made her the more bewitching. The 
look of melancholy that now and then stole into her 
eyes but increased his longing to take her in his arms 
and comfort her. 

And yet he held back. “I must not tell her yet,” he 
kept saying to himself. “I must wait and see how this 
new contract turns out. By September I shall know.” 

Elaine, with a woman’s keen intuition, saw only too 
clearly how matters were drifting, and her heart became 
more and more rebellious. It is one of the little ironies 
of life that we always crave most ardently the things we 
know we can never possess. 

Elaine had always liked Tom Hendy. He was a 
manly man, and manliness always appeals to a right- 
minded woman, Moreover, he had brains. In his own 
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sphere he was undeniably clever. He not only showed 
grit and energy, but remarkable foresight. In some 
respects he was John Treverbyn over again — John 
Treverbyn with a difference. 

On the whole, Tom Hendy had had a better start 
than the millionaire. He had received a fair commercial 
education, and the inspiration of a family name. Beyond 
that, however, he owed nothing to any one. He had 
commenced work early in his teens, and had fought his 
way single-handed to his present position. 

But had Elaine been free to choose, had the squire never 
crossed her path, and bound her by a hateful promise 
which she could not break, it is possible that Tom might 
not have occupied so large a place in her heart and life. 

It was the very fact that she had no right to think of 
him at all that forced him more and more upon her atten- 
tion. In contrast with the squire, he seemed to become 
increasingly noble and chivalrous, and worthy to be loved. 

Yet she did her best to keep him out of her thoughts. 
He had never asked her for her love. Moreover, she was 
bound by a promise to another. Hence she had no 
right to think about him at all. But how could she help 
it when he called every now and then at the house, and 
paid her little attentions, and looked at her so earnestly 
with those deep, searching eyes of his? 

“Oh, I wish he would never call!” she would say to 
herself sometimes, when she found herself alone in her 
ownroom. “My battle is hard enough without his making 
it harder for me. Oh, I wonder why I was ever born!” 

Then she would think of her brother Rex, and would 
find consolation in the thought that if she was sacrificing 
herself, her sacrifice had not been in vain. Rex was a 
free man, and the reproach had been taken away from 
the family name. 

June and July passed away, and August came, hot 
and sultry. Seyeral letters had been received from Rex, 
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posted at different parts. But he said nothing of his 
quest. In his last letter, posted at Melbourne, he said 
he was going up-country, that he might be away a long 
time, that he might have few, if any, opportunities of 
writing, and that if they did not hear from him for six 
months or a year they must not be alarmed. He said 
that his health was excellent, that the voyage had done 
him a lot of good, and that he was fit for any adventure 
that might come in his way. 

One warm, sultry Saturday afternoon, Tom called at 
Kessel Bank ostensibly to inquire whether any news had 
been received recently from Rex, but in reality to feast 
his eyes on the beauty of Elaine. 

“ Another month, or five weeks at the outside,’ he 
kept saying to himself, as he walked slowly along the 
shady lanes in the direction of the house, “and I will 
take the plunge and know the truth.” 

On arriving, he knocked timidly at the door and 
waited impatiently for it to open. ‘The afternoon was 
wonderfully still. Scarcely a leaf stirred in the trees, 
and the birds for the time being had ceased to sing, 

The door was opened at length, and the maid in- 
formed him that Mrs. Villers was not very well and had 
gone to lie down, but that Miss Villiers was in the garden, 

“Tf you will take a seat in the drawing-room, I will 

o and tell her that you are here.” 

“Oh no, don’t trouble to do that,” he said. “It is 
pleasanter out of doors than in to-day. I will go to her 
in the garden.” 

“As you will, sir,” the maid answered, and led the way 
through the hall to a side-door, which she threw open. 

The garden was a big rambling place, divided into 
sections by high privet hedges. Near the house was a 
croquet-lawn; beyond that a tennis-lawn; beyond that 
the fruit-garden, or orchard ; to the right was the kitchen- 
garden, and to the right of that again was the rose-garden. 
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Tom wandered round some considerable time before © 
he came upon the object of his search. Elaine had got 
into the most secluded place she could find, her favourite 
place on hot days. 

She started from her chair as soon as she heard his 
footstep on the gravel, and came to meet him, with a 
bright smile of welcome on her face. Then, suddenly re- 
membering herself, she hesitated, then stopped, while the 
smile of weleome vanished completely from her face. 

Tom was quick to notice the change in her manner, 
but was at a loss to know how to account for it. 

“T hope I do not intrude?” he said deferentially. 

“Oh no—not at all,” she answered, blushing slightly, 
“Let me pull up this deck-chair for you out of the sun.” 

“Allow me”—and he pushed the chair opposite to 
the one on which she had been sitting. 

“It’s so much pleasanter out-of-doors. Don’t you 
think so?” she questioned, without looking at him. 

“In the shadow of this great chestnut it certainly is 
much more pleasant. How fortunate you are in having 
such a lovely old garden!” 

“TI often say that to mother,’ she answered, “A 
garden like this is the work of generations. But pray be 
seated, When do you expect Mr. Treverbyn back again?” 

“Almost at any time,” he answered. “Indeed, I 
should not be surprised if he turned up next week.” 

“So soon? Has he found out what he went in search 
of 2” 

“That I do not know. But I should think it ig 
likely he has.” 

“What a strange coincidence that Andrew’s found- 
ling daughter and his own long-lost child should be one 
and the same person!” 

“ Ah ! life is full of strange coincidences,” he answered. 
“ But the strangest thing of allisthat he should arrive too 
late to claim her.” 
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“T suppose you know that Rex has never been 
absolutely convinced that she is dead.” 

“T guessed as much,’ he answered. “ Indeed, he 
hinted to me more than once that he had his doubts.” 

“Poor old Rex! I think sometimes that he will 
never love another woman. All the romance of his nature 
somehow seemed to root itself in Mary Dean.” 

“Tf a man loves once—really and truly—I don’t think 
he is likely to love a second time very quickly.” 

“Of course, there is a large ‘if’ involved in that,” 
she said, with a little laugh. “ But I really think that 
Rex’s is an exceptional case.” 

“T do not know why you should think so,” he said 
resolutely. He felt that he was getting on dangerous 
ground; but that seemed only to add to his courage. 
“True love comes to most men once in a lifetime,” he 
went on; “ but not often more than once. If they win the 
object of their affection, then they are happy. If not— 
then God help them!” 

Elaine laughed in a light-hearted way. 

‘How serious you are!” she said. “ One would think 
you had had an extensive experience.” 

“Please don’t laugh,” he said. “ Tam serious to-day 
—very serious. I did not intend saying to you just yet 
what I am going to say, but I can’t keep it back any 
longer. I know Lam not worthy of you; but I love you, 
Klaine Villiers—love you with all the strength of my man- 
hood. You are more to me than life; more to me almost 
than my hope of heaven. I have loved you for years; 
loved you with a deepening and growing passion. You 
have been my hope, my inspiration; I should have done 
nothing but for you, planned nothing, attempted nothing. 
You have been my lodestar, my heaven upon earth——” 

She had sunk back in her chair and had listened with 
dilating eyes and heaving bosom. He had spoken so 
rapidly, so passionately, that she had had no opportunity 
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of interrupting him, but she now put up her hands as if 
to ward off a blow. 

“ No, please hear me out,” he pleaded. “I know I 
am not your equal in position. I am but ? 

“Hush!” she cried suddenly ; “you are more than 
my equal in every respect. You are not an idler ; you 
have accomplished something.” 

“Then you will give me hope?” he said eagerly, 
leaning towards her and reaching out his hands, 

She shrank away from him instantly. “No, no!” she 
cried, “I cannot!” 

“You cannot? Ah, then, it is as I feared; you do 
not care forme. You despise me!” 

“No, I do not. Oh, please do not say that! I 
honour you more than I honour any other man I have 
ever known, but I cannot listen to you any further,” 

“But why?” he pleaded fiercely ; “remember this 
i; a matter of life and death to me!” 

“It is a matter of life and death to me also,” she cried ; 
“oh, have pity upon me and leave me.” 

“ Not until you promise to be mine,” he cried passion- 
ately. “I love you—love you! Do you understand ? 
Love you more than life! You must be mine!” 

“But I cannot. Oh, I cannot!” 

“But why? Why?” he demanded passionately. 

“ Because I am promised to another.” 

For a moment there was an awful silence, and his face 
grew ashen. “ Promised—to—another ?” he questioned 
slowly, and he staggered to his feet as though he had 
been smitten by a sudden illness. 

She rose also, and stood facing him, her face pale as 
death, her lips trembling. | 

“Then there is no hope for me ?” 

“ None.” 

He turned slowly away without another word. It 
seemed to him as though the end of the world had come. 

ie 


CHAPTER XXXI 
A WONDERFUL DELIVERANCE 


T will now be necessary for us to retrace our steps 

again to the fateful night when Andrew and Mary 

Dean disappeared so suddenly and unceremoniously from 
Wizard’s Island. 

Hamer T'odd’s knife was sharp, and he lost no time in 

cutting through the rope. On the other hand, the rope 
was thick and tough, and while Hamer was sawing at it 
and swaying it more and more, Andrew and his precious 
burden were getting nearer and nearer to the bottom. 
_ hey were within a dozen or twenty feet of the sea 
when the last strand gave, and, with a piercing ery from 
Mary’s lips, they fell into deep water, grazing in their 
fall the side of the anchored boat. 

In a few moments they came to the surface, and 
Andrew, whose wits had never left him for a moment, 
aimed straight for the boat, and quickly dragged himself 
into it. Mary was not quite so expert as Andrew, but with 
his assistance she got into the boat without much diffi- 
culty. Then Andrew dropped down suddenly in a faint. 

At first Mary thought he was dead. He lay in a 
heap at the bottom of the boat without speaking or 
moving. It was too dark for her to see his face—too 
dark almost to see the black clifis that loomed perpen- 
dicularly above them. 

For afew moments she bent over him and chafed his 
hands, and wondered what she should do next. She 
hardly knew yet whether she was awake or dreaming. 
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The events of the night had been so strange, so horrible, 
so close upon the heels of each other, so absolutely 
inexplicable, that she felt bewildered and oppressed with 
the terrible unreality of everything. She got her face at 
length close to Andrew’s lips. 

“Oh, he isn’t dead!” she gaid to herself, with a thrill 
of joy. “We’re neither of us dead. I must row into 
Mussel Bay if I can.” And she began to search round 
in the dark for the oars. 

But only one oar could be found. 

“T must make the best use I can of this,” she said 
resolutely; and she loosed the boat from its moorings, 
and, standing up in the stern, she did her best to scull 
the little craft in the way she wanted it to go. 

She was not expert at sculling, and it needed much 
stronger arms than hers. Slowly the boat floated away 
from the island, and by-and-by she saw the lights of 
Mussel Bay far in the distance. 

“Oh dear;’ she said to herself, “ I’m heading in the 
wrong direction,” and she did her best to twist the 
boat round. But the current was too strong for her, 
Moreover, it had caught the boat broadside, and was 
bearing her swiftly out tosea. With a sickening feeling 
of despair at her heart, she saw the twinkling lights of 
Mussel Bay disappearing in the distance, till at length 
black darkness surrounded her on every side. 

She tried again to arouse her father, pleaded with 
him to speak to her; but Andrew lay quite still, un- 
conscious of all that was passing round him. Mary 
persevered a little while longer with the oar. Then she 
gave up in despair and sat down on the gunwale, and 
burst into tears. 

All around her was the black, lonely, cruel sea. Not 
a star gleamed overhead, not a light flashed out over the 
treacherous water. Not a sound but a low moaning that 
came up now and then out of the unknown spaces of the 
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night. Fortunately the sea was calm, but that far-off 
moaning sounded ominous. She feared it was only the 
prelude to a storm. 

“What would happen to them?” she wondered. “It 
would be hours before there would be any daylight, and 
before then they might drift out of the reach of currents 
and tides, and out of the track of passing vessels; and if 
the little boat kept afloat they might perish miserably of 
hunger and thirst and cold.” 

She was almost frozen now. Her saturated clothes 
clung to her, and chilled her to the very marrow. Her 
teeth chattered in her head, in spite of every effort to 
keep them still. 

Suddenly Andrew started up, and stared round him. 

“Mary! are you there?” he said. 

Mary’s heart gave a great bound. “ Yes, father, I’m 
here,” she said; and she crept towards him, and threw 
her arms about his neck. 

“Where are we?” he asked slowly. “I don’t seem 
quite to understand.” 

“We are in a boat!” she answered. “Don’t you 
remember ?” 

“No; I can’t say as I do,” he said abstractedly. 
“What boat ?” 

“Don’t you remember how we tried to escape by the 
rope from the horrid man who came to the lighthouse ?” 

“Ah! now I remember,” he said suddenly. “The 
man that young scoundrel Villiers sent to do for us. And 
he cut the rope. Ah! but we’ve foiled him this time.” 

“Oh! I don’t know, father,” she said wearily, with 
chattering teeth. “Do you think we shall ever get back 
to Mussel Bay ?” 

“T don’t know,” he said. “And if we don’t, what 
does it matter?” 

“Why, I should think everything would matter,” she 
answered. 
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“Oh! I don’t know that. Let him think we are 
dead, if he likes; then he’ll give up persecuting us.” 

“Oh, father, don’t you think you are mistaken about 
Mr. Rex Villiers ?” she asked pleadingly. j 

“Mistaken ?” he snapped angrily. “I wish I was 
as sure of heaven as I’m sure he means mischief! But, 
with the help of Heaven, we'll outwit him this time.” 

Mary sighed, and was silent. Her father was sane 
enough and sensible enough on everything else, but on 
this he seemed to have become almost demented. 

“ Aren’t there any oars?” he asked at length. 

“There’s only one, father. I tried sculling as long 
as I could, but it was of no use.” 

“I reckon I must have fainted,” he said, “for I 
remember nothing after I pulled you into the boat.” 

“I thought at first you were dead,” she said tear- 
fully. “Oh, it has been terrible ! ” 

“Let me see,” he said, after a pause, as if speaking to 
himself. “The tide would be just beginning to ebb, and 
the current pulls terribly. Now, I wonder where we 
are?” 

“ Have you any idea what time ’tis, Mary ?” he said, 
after another long pause. 

“It seems hours and hours ago since we left the 
island,” she answered. “But it may not be so long, after 
all. But do you feel the wind, father? I’m sure there’s 
a storm coming on.” 

“Ah! that reminds me,” he said reflectively. “TI 
noticed that the glass was running down terribly fast.” 

“Then we may as well give up hope,” she said, with 
a moan. 

“No, don’t say that,” he answered. “ Having escaped 
so far, God Almighty may mean to save us altogether.” 

For a while neither of them spoke. Every now and 
then the wind came up in short puffs, and moaned away 
across the wide waste of water like a thing in pain. 
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Mary huddled herself close to her father, and leaned 
her head against his breast. She was too cold, too 
wretched, too despairing to speak. She almost wished 
that the boat would capsize, and put an end to their 
misery. 

Andrew kept praying most of the time, and Mary 
made an attempt to unite her supplications with his; but 
even praying became too great an effort. She seemed to 
be gradually getting beyond the power of thought, and 
beyond the reach of feeling. Nothing seemed to matter 
now. She felt as though she could not worry any more. 

The moaning of the wind became more persistent, 
and the sea began to roll uncomfortably ; but Mary was 
scarcely conscious of either. 

Suddenly something huge and shapeless seemed to 
loom out of the darkness, almost close to them, and a 
bright light smote upon their eyes. 

Andrew was alert in a moment. “It’s a ship, Mary!” 
he cried. “Open your eyes. By the help of God we 
shall be saved yet !” 

Mary sat bolt upright, and stared round her. 

Andrew steadied himself on his feet as well as he 
could, and shouted at the top of his voice— 

“Help! help! help! For Heaven’s sake, help!” 

But no one seemed to heed him. The great ship 
appeared to roll away in an opposite direction. 

“ Have you no voice, Mary ?” Andrew said reproach- 
fully. “Cry as loud as you can; your voice is more 
penetrating than mine!” 

Thus appealed to, Mary roused herself, and cried 
despairingly into the darkness: “Help! help!” And 
when her voice failed, Andrew shouted again. 

“Tt is of no use, father,’ Mary said bitterly; “they 
don’t hear us, or else they won’t heed.” 

The great ship seemed to be rapidly vanishing into 
the darkness! 
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The next moment a strong searchlight began to 
sweep the sea. They saw it coming nearer and nearer, 
until it flashed into their eyes and nearly blinded them. 
It passed them, and then came back again. 

“Thank Heaven, they see us!” Andrew said, in a 
voice that choked with emotion. 

But Mary said nothing. She lay huddled in a heap 
at the bottom of the boat, as Andrew had done at an 
earlier hour. 

Andrew caught her by the shoulder and shook her. 
She opened her eyes wistfully, and stared at him. 

“Don’t tell anybody who you are,” he said excitedly, 
“and don’t say a word about the Wizard’s Light. Keep 
dark, an’ leave everything to me.” 

“Why, father?” she asked, with a pitiful sigh. 

“ Never mind that now. I'll tell you later,” he said. 
“T’ve got an idea. It’s just come tome. I’m ee 
Blake, aad you’re my daughter.” 

“Yes, father,’ she said soothingly. She began to 
fear that the events of the night had touched his brain. 
Moreover, she was too exhausted to argue with him, too 
weary even to keep her eyes open. 

She was vaguely conscious that a boat rowed by 
several men came out of the darkness at length, and 
pulled up close by their side. She heard faintly, as 
in a dream, the sound of strange voices, felt herself 
lifted by strong hands out of the boat in which she lay, 
and then everything passed painlessly into sweet forget- 
fulness, 

When she came to herself she stared round her for a 
long time with a wondering light in her eyes. Where 
was she? What had happened? Why was she so help- 
less? Why did her head throb with such unutterable 
pain ? 
Slowly her memory threaded its way back to the 
terrible night on Wizard’s Island. But when was that 
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night? Had she only just escaped, or had she been ill 
and unconscious ? 

She tried to move herself, but she had no strength 
to do so. By a great effort she could turn her head from 
side to side, that was all. 

There was plenty of light in the small cabin, and 
through the open porthole a warm, soft air stole in. 
She could hear the hiss of water as it swept past the side 
of the vessel, she could hear faintly the sound of feet 
above; and now and then a murmur of yoices reached 
her ears. 

But why was she so weak and helpless? And why 
did her temples throb so painfully? And, moreover, 
why was she alone? Where was her father? Why did 
no one come near ? 

She was debating these questions in a slow and in- 
different way, when the door of the cabin was pushed 
slowly open, and a strange woman entered. For a 
moment they looked at each other in silence. Then a 
smile broke over the strange woman’s face. 

“So you are coming to at last ?” she questioned. 

“Have I been ill?” Mary managed to whisper at 
length, but her voice was so feeble and strange that she 
did not recognise it as her own. 

“Well, I should rather think you have been ill,” 
was the answer. “And I guess you're pretty sick still. 
The doctor had begun to fear you were never coming 
round again.” 

“Have I been ill long ?” 

“Rather. It’s something over two weeks since you 
were brought on board.” 

“No; surely.” 

“Tt’s the gospel truth.” 

“And my father! Where is he?” 

“Oh, he’s as right as anything, but terribly cut up 
at the loss of his ship, as he may well be.” 
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A faint tinge of colour mounted suddenly into 
Mary’s cheeks and forehead. 

What had her father been saying? she wondered. 
What story had he told the captain and officers ? 

“J should like to see my father very much,” she said 
at length. 

“The doctor must see you first,’ was the reply. 
“You must remember you are still very ill, and will 
need the greatest care.” 

“You are sure my father is quite well?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“ He is in excellent health,” was the reply; and then 
the stewardess left her, and in a few minutes the ship’s 
doctor came into the room. 

He was a clean-shaven, round-faced young man, who 
looked absurdly young for his position. 

“Tm glad to see you’re better,” he said cheerfully. 
“You've been giving me a good deal of anxiety lately.” 
And he laughed good-humouredly. 

“T’m so sorry to have been a trouble to you,’ she 
whispered, 

“Oh no. Not a trouble in that sense,” he laughed. 
“Not a bit of it. Yours has been a very interesting 
case; but I feared at one time you were going to slip 
through my fingers.” And he held the thermometer 
up to the light, with which he had been taking her 
temperature. 

A gratified smile was on his face when he turned to 
her again. 

“Oh yes; you are considerably better,’ he said 
cheerfully. “Considerably better. I must see that you 
get some nourishment now.” 

“Could I not see my father ?” she asked anxiously. 

“Decidedly, Miss Blake, decidedly. But I think 
you had better have a little nourishment first.” And he 
hurried at once out of the cabin, 
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“T wonder what can have possessed father to hide his 
real name?” she reflected; and a look of pain came 
into her eyes. 

But she was too weak as yet to worry herself over 
anything. Nothing seemed to be worth troubling about 
very much. Whether people called her Miss Blake, 
or Mary Dean, or any other name that might strike their 
fancy, what did it matter? So she lay and watched the 
shadows passing across the partition of her cabin, shadows 
that came and went as the billows rose and fell outside. 
She did not know what hour of the day it was. She did 
not care very much. 

The stewardess came at length, and propped her head 
up with pillows, and fed her slowly with a teaspoon. 
She did not know what she was swallowing, but she was 
very thankful when the last teaspoonful was finished, 
and her head was lowered again. 

Before the stewardess had left the room she was fast 
asleep. 

The woman watched her breathing for several 
minutes, and smiled in a gratified way. 

“Sleep will do her more good than seeing her father,” 
she said to herself; and she stole out on tiptoe, and 
softly closed the door behind her. 

The twilight slowly faded into darkness, but Mary 
still slept on. The stewardess looked in at intervals 
during the night, but she showed no sign of waking. It 
was the first natural sleep she had had, and it was doing 
her more good than all the medicine she had received, 

With the dawn she opened her eyes again, and 
stretched herself. Consciousness returned the moment 
the light touched her eyeballs. She knew where she 
was, and felt that a new day had dawned, 

“T am stronger to-day,” she said to herself, turning 
her head from side to side, and smiling. “TI shall soon 
be all right again now.” 
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The fierce throbbing pain had gone from her temples, 
nor was she weighed down with the sickening sense of 
exhaustion that so oppressed her the day before. 

“So you are awake at last,’ the stewardess said, 
peeping quietly in at the door. “I have been wondering 
when you would stir yourself.” 

The thought of being so cared for, so tenderly waited 
upon, brought the tears to Mary’s eyes. She might be 
a stranger in a strange place, but she had fallen among 
friends. The homely face of the stewardess became 
almost beautiful in her eyes. 

Nourishment now seemed to be the order of the day. 
Every few minutes, it appeared to her, her kindly nurse 
appeared by her bedside with some fresh concoction. 

Mary did her best to swallow all that was given to 
her, though sometimes it was very difficult. 

As the morning wore away she heard the hum of 
voices, the scutter of feet along the passages, the clang 
of the breakfast gong, the call of the watch at the bows. 

Then, after a long silence, a knock came to her door. 
The next moment it was pushed slowly open, and her 
foster-father stood smiling before her, 


CHAPTER XXXII 
ANDREW HAS MISGIVINGS 


NDREW did not need the assurance of the doctor 

that Mary was better. One look into her sweet, 

clear eyes convinced him that the crisis was over, and that 
she was on the way once more to health and strength. 

It had been an anxious time for Andrew. Mary was 
the only thing in the world he had that he cared to live 
for. Ever since the death of his wife she had been his 
one care and his one delight. For her no sacrifice was 
too great, and no task too toilsome. 

Every day while she lay tossing in her delirium he 
had spent hours by her side. His name had been often 
upon her lips, and always with affection. It was a comfort 
to him to think that if she had been his own child she 
could scarcely love him more, and he knew that if she 
died he would have nothing to upbraid himself with. He 
had done his best—his very best, and no man could do 
more than that. 

He came quickly up to her bedside, and bent over 
and kissed her, His heart was too full for speech. Mary 
slowly raised her wasted arms, and clasped them about 
his neck. 

“My dear old dad!” she whispered; and then the 
tears came into her voice and choked her. 

After a long silence she unclasped her hands; and he 
raised his head quickly, and turned towards the port-hole. 

“Tt’s a glorious morning, Mary,” he said, trying hard 
to steady his voice; and he wiped his eyes furtively. 
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“T thought it was,’ she answered. “I can sce the 
light dancing on the water sometimes, when the ship 
rolls that way.” 

“We had it terrible stormy at first,” he said, with his 
face still turned from her. “If we hadn’t been picked 
up when we was, it ‘ud have been all up;” and he blew 
his nose violently. 

Mary could see that he was struggling violently with 
his emotion, and that he did not want to look at her 
again until he had recovered himself. 

“Isn’t the sea wonderfully calm now ?” she questioned, 
after a pause. 

“Oh, ay,” he answered. “But, then, you see, we’ve 
run into summer weather. ’Tain’t winter down in these 
latitudes.” 

“I wondered why it felt so warm,” she said, after a 
pause. “But won’t you sit down, dad? LTve such a lot of 
questions to ask.” 

“The doctor said I mustn’t talk much to you to-day,” 
he said, facing round suddenly. 

“Why not?” she questioned. 

“He says you are too weak yet ; an’ he don’t want no 
relapses. Them’s his very words.” 

“But haven’t you been ill at all?” she questioned. 

“No; not ill. J was terrible shaky for a day or two. 
But I soon picked up again.” ) 

“But what was it that made me so ill?” 

“Shock, the doctor says; also chill. You were near 
dead when they brought you aboard. I was near frozen 
myself. Next morning you was in a ragin’ fever, an’ 
quite off your head. But don’t ask no more questions 
now, Mary, or the doctor “ll blame me. An’ be careful 
you don’t say nothing to anybody who you are.” 

“But what have you been telling people, father? 
The doctor called me Miss Blake.” 

“That’s all right,” he answered, with a knowing smile. 
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“T ain’t told anything that can do nobody no harm. So 
don’t worry about it now. You just get better as fast as 
you can.” 

“But I want to know everything,” she said plain- 
tively. 

“Well, so you shall, Mary, by-and-by, but you must 
get a little more strength into you first. Now I’m 
going to run away, or I shall be doing you more harm 
than good.” 

Mary found it very tedious and trying work getting 
better. The days seemed so long. The hours dragged 
themselves away so slowly. She heard the bells ring 
out the watches, and the space between one watch and 
another seemed interminable, and the eternal beat of the 
propeller seemed after a while to get upon her nerves. 

She did her best to be patient, but it was hard work. 
Of necessity she had to spend most of her time alone. 
On every hand she could hear sounds of life and activity. 
People rushed, laughing and chatting, up and down the 
corridors, and sometimes sounds of music and singing 
floated into her state-room from some other part of the 
vessel. 

She took to wondering after a while what the people 
were like whose voices she had begun to recognise, and 
whether a thin, cracked yoice in a room adjoining hers 
belonged to a girl or to an old woman. 

Of necessity her thoughts often turned back into the 
past. What had happened in Mussel Bay since they 
left? And how did the Mussel Bay people account 
for their absence? Was it concluded that they were 
drowned? And were they already being forgotten ? 

Then her thoughts would turn to Rex Villiers; and 
his clear, handsome eyes would seem to look straight into 
hers. 

Was he sorry that they had vanished so completely ? 
Or was he angry that he had been thwarted ? 
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He had told her that he loved her; and she would 
have believed him, but for what her father had said. 
Was her father so sure as he seemed to be? It was 
difficult to believe that Rex was so bad a man as her 
father represented ; difficult to believe that he was bad 
at all. 

Why should people assume that because his father 
and his grandfather were no better than they should be, 
that he of necessity must be just like them? It did not 
seem at all logical; and yet her father would not have 
spoken so strongly unless he knew. 

So her thoughts, like a pendulum, inclined now in 
one direction, and now in another. 

Constantly Rex’s handsome face came up before her, 
and his pleading voice rang in her ears. That he was hand- 
some, there was no denying. She remembered him when 
he was only a youth, and she a little girl. He had been 
her champion and defender, and in those days she was 
proud of him; proud that he took more notice of her 
than any other girl in Mussel Bay. 

Then as she grew older, and no longer wore her hair ' 
hanging down her back, her father discovered somehow 
that Rex frequently saw her across the reef when she 
returned from Mussel Bay. And then all the trouble 
began. 

Could it be true what her father said, that the rich 
were not honourable toward the poor; and that if they 
made promises of love, they never meant them ? 

It was quite true that her father had given terrible 
examples to back up all that he had said. True that his 
own sister had been basely and cruelly deceived—and by 
a Villiers. But—but were there no exceptions to this ? 
Was Rex basely lying when he told her that he loved her ? 

So, while her heart pleaded for Rex and found excuses 
for him, her judgment leaned in the other direction. 

“Father ought to know,” she would say to herself, 
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“He has had experience of the world; and, when one 
comes to think of it, the gentry don’t marry poor people.” 

So, on the whole, the verdict went against Rex. 

He might be handsome and winning, and she might 
never care for any one else half so much, but there was no 
denying that her father had made her afraid of him— 
the poison of suspicion had been dropped into her blood, 
and there it remained, and there it was likely to remain. 

Meanwhile, Andrew Dean was doing his best to forget 
Mussel Bay and everything connected with it. He felt 
like a man who had been liberated from a long captivity, 
and was now enjoying his freedom to the full. In his 
young days he had been a sailor, like most of the middle- 
aged men in Mussel Bay, and to tread the deck of a 
vessel again was like a return of his youth. 

He wondered now that he had remained so long on 
Wizard’s Rock. He had lived so long on that lonely 
island that his brain had become sluggish, and ambition 
and enterprise had died out of his heart. 

Now he was getting a change, and in a most un- 
expected fashion. He was a person of interest upon the 
Cormorant, if not a person of importance. It is true he 
had given his conscience sundry twists, but he tried to 
comfort himself with the old sophism that the end justifies 
the means. 

When he was picked up in the loneliest watch of the 
night, when all the passengers and most of the officers 
and crew of the Cormorant were fast asleep, it was 
assumed at once that he had suffered shipwreck. 

He was too exhausted to talk much then, and the 
whole of the next day and night he kept his berth. 

But the few hints that he had dropped, and the few 
questions he answered, quickly grew into a connected 
story; so that when, at length, he appeared on deck he 
had only to nod his head, and drop a monosyllable now 
and then, in order to complete the story in all its details. 
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He tried to satisfy his conscience that he did not 
invent the story himself. It was invented for him. He 
simply did not contradict it, 

People assumed that he had suffered shipwreck, and 
he let them think so. That in the foundering of his 
little vessel he had lost all his worldly possessions. Why 
should he contradict it ? He had lost all his possessions. 
That his crew took possession of the other boat, and left 
him and his daughter to shift for themselves. He always 
refused to discuss the points which stood to his credit. 
That he would have to start life again when he reached 
land ; he could admit that with a clean conscience, 

Andrew’s reticence was remarkable, and made an 
excellent impression on the passengers of the Cor- 
morant. Had he talked much, he might have con- 
tradicted himself. Had he made much of his losses, he 
might have alienated sympathy. 

His silence won him golden opinions. His modesty, 
his sturdy refusal to ask for either help or sympathy, won 
him both in a large degree. 

The gentlemen on board furnished him with a ward- 
robe more extensive than he ever possessed before in his 
life; while the subscription list—to help him to start 
life again—reyealed an open-handed generosity that 
positively took his breath away, and so choked his 
utterance that he could only wipe his eyes and say, 
“Thank you!” 

That Andrew felt himself a hypocrite there is no 
denying. And sometimes he wished he had spoken the 
truth at the start. He probably would have been no 
worse off, and he would have had a much easier con- 
science. But dominated by a fear that amounted almost 
to a mania, he had started with a deception, and so was 
compelled to keep up the farce to the end. 

“The beginning of strife,” the Bible tells ig. “1s 
like the letting out of water.” But that is true of all 
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evil things. He who tells one lie has to tell a second 
to hide it, and a third to hide the other two. So the 
lies go on accumulating till they become an avalanche, 
carrying death and destruction in their course, 

Andrew kept himself to himself as much as possible. 
He had a dread that he might be found out before he 
reached the end of the voyage. 

As the days passed away a few lady passengers 
were allowed to visit Mary in her state-room, and they 
returned to the deck and to the saloon with glowing 
descriptions of her beauty, of her intelligence, of her 
refinement. 

“She is a perfect lady,” they said, “and not in the 
least like her father.” 

From the very first the sick daughter of Captain 
John Blake—as Andrew was called—had been an object 
of the greatest solicitude. The bulletins issued by the 
doctor were studied with the greatest interest. 

Every one who has taken a voyage knows how the 
smallest events are magnified, and with what gusto the 
most trivial things are discussed. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that the fate of Mary, who had been rescued 
with her father in such a providential way, should excite 
among the passengers the profoundest interest. 

Her long and dangerous illness was more or less of a 
trial to every one. ‘The news of her recovery was received 
with expressions of relief on every hand. 

When the news was circulated that she was expected 
very soon to make her appearance in the saloon, curiosity 
was aroused to the highest pitch. The ladies on board 
had already provided her with an abundant wardrobe, as 
the gentlemen had done for Andrew. 

The story of her gentle ways and pretty manners 
spread like wildfire. Young men hung round the saloon 
for hours when they should have been playing quoits or 
shuffle-board on deck. 
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To have a new face in the saloon when they had been 
three weeks at sea was an event of the first importance ; 
and the ladies who had been privileged to see Mary in 
her state-room were besieged by young gallants who 
wanted an introduction to the fair unknown at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Andrew witnessed the attention that was being paid 
his child, not without misgiving, Rich people might be 
all right in their way, but it was an integral part of his 
creed that the less poor people had to do with them the 
better. E 

In some respects he would have been much more 
comfortable among the steerage-passengers, than in the 
position in which he found himself, Still, being a 
retiring man, he had no difficulty in keeping himself at 
a respectable distance from the “swell ” people on board. 

But Mary was equal to the best of them. Tt had 
always been a conviction of his that she did not belong 
to the common people. Nevertheless, since her lot had 
been cast among the poor, and she had to bear his name 
and share his lot, he was very jealous of the influence of 
rich people upon her. Anything that would make her 
dissatisfied with her lot in life was to be avoided. 

He held up his hands in astonishment and alarm when 
he first saw her attired in a gown that had been given to 
her by a fashionable young lady on board. 

It was the first time she had left her own state-room, 
and Mrs. Harper, a wealthy Australian lady, was taking 
her to her own private saloon. 

“Tt will be much better than going amongst a crowd 
of people. Don’t you think so, Captain Blake?” Mrs, 
Harper said, with great affability. 

Andrew looked at Mary and blushed. It was a new 
experience to be called Captain Blake in her presence, 
and he felt the blood rise to his face in a hot burning 
wave. 
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“You are very kind,’ Andrew said humbly. “I’m 
sure we don’t deserve such kindness as we have received.” 

“Oh, nonsense,’ Mrs. Harper said, with dignity. 
“Would you have us behave to you like heathens? I’m 
sure we’ve none of us done more than our Christian 
duty.” 

Mary put her thin hands round Andrew’s neck and 
kissed him. 

“ Oh, dad,” she said, “it is so delightful to be on my 
feet again.” 

Andrew looked at her almost regretfully. He felt for 
a moment, more acutely than he had ever felt before, that 
she did not belong to him. 

“You need not be afraid but that we will look after 
her well,” Mrs. Harper said, with one of her most gracious 
smiles. 

“Tm not afraid of it,” Andrew answered apologetically. 
What he was afraid of he did not say. 

In a long mirror in Mrs. Harper’s saloon Mary caught 
a glimpse of herself, and actually blushed. She could 
not deny to herself that she made a pretty picture, but, 
alas! she was in borrowed plumes, or what was nearly 
akin to it. And yet, after all, it was very delightful to 
be so becomingly dressed, and the “feel” and rustle of 
the rich material were very pleasant. 

That day she was “at home” to the more fayoured 
portion of the ship’s company; and she won all hearts 
by her sweetness and charm. 

The doctor had given orders that painful subjects 
were not to be alluded to, or recalled to her mind; and 
this injunction was carried out to the letter. 

They had rounded the Cape long before Mary appeared 
on deck; and then she was the cynosure of all eyes. 
People wondered by what freak of nature Captain Blake 
could have so fair a daughter. 

He was commonplace to his finger-tips, with no gift 
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or grace of any kind, save unobtrusiveness and humility ; 
while she seemed refinement personified. 

It was very pleasant to Mary to be made so much of. 
Very delightful to mix with educated people. Very 
exhilarating to feel that she could hold her own with the 
best of them. 

Now that she was able to get on deck, her health and 
strength came back rapidly. The summer weather was 
delicious, and the days passed away like a happy dream. 

Andrew from quiet corners watched her, and wondered 
what the end would be. 

“ Anybody can see she enjoys being a lady,” he would 
say to himself. “ An’ I don’t wonder at it, for she’s equal 
to the best of ’em. But, oh! I fear it will make her dis- 
satisfied. It will be terrible hard for her to come down 
again from silks and satins, and rich food, and promenades, 
and all the rest of it, to poverty an’ drudgery and humble 
fare.” 

As for Mary herself, she dared not contemplate the 
future. She lived in a kind of day-dream of delight, 
taking things as they came, and asking no questions. 
That there would be an end of it, and at no very distant 
date, she knew quite well; but she would not anticipate 
it. What her father proposed doing she had no idea; 
and she did not ask him.” 

It was as well for her that she did not know what was 
coming, or her heart would have failed at the prospect. 


CHAPTER: XXXIII 
AMONG THE SQUATTERS 


IX months after Andrew and Mary Dean landed in 
Melbourne, Rex Villiers landed on the same spot in 
search of them. It was Christmas-time when Andrew 
and Mary stepped on shore, and all the southern con- 
tinent was bathed in the light and sunshine of glorious 
summer weather. It was in June when Rex landed, in 
the dead of a cold and cheerless winter. 

He had no very definite course of action; his move- 
ments would have to depend on circumstances. He had 
discovered that two people, who had been picked up by 
one of the steamers of the Southern Cross Company, had 
been landed at Melbourne, and that the name they had 
given was Blake. 

His one hope was that they might turn out to be 
Andrew and Mary ; his one object now was to find out 
whether his hope had any foundation in fact. That the 
lighthouse-keeper and his daughter had not returned 
again to Hngland wasafact. Ifthe Blakes and the Deans 
were one and the same people, the natural inference was 
that they did not intend to return. Hence it was of no 
use searching for them in England. He must search for 
them in the new land to which they had been consigned. 

Rex commenced his investigations in the shipping 
quarter of the city. He argued that Andrew would look 
for work of the kind to which he had been accustomed 
in the past. In his young days he had been a sailor, and 
he knew a little about ships’ carpentry. Possibly the work 
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ofa stevedore might tempt him, or it was possible he might 
attempt to get work again as a lighthouse attendant. 

But, after spending a month amongst ships and ships’- 
husbands and stevedores and such-like people, he came 
to the conclusion that the Blakes were not in Melbourne. 
He hunted up the directories, he questioned people of all 
kinds and ranks, he interviewed policemen and councillors 
and guardians. He visited many of the government and 
shipping offices, and even inserted what he fancied would 
be cunning advertisements in the newspapers. But all 
to no purpose. 

At several of the newspaper offices he got confirmation 
of the fact that a certain Captain Blake and his daughter, 
who had been picked up somewhere in mid-ocean, had been 
landed at Melbourne, that the passengers on board the 
vessel made a subscription for them, that they had landed 
on a certain date, and had signified their intention of 
returning to England by the first homeward-bound vessel. 

But, from the moment they landed, all trace of them 
appeared to be obliterated. There was no evidence what- 
ever that they made themselves known at any hotel. 
Whether or no they remained in Melbourne was not 
known. Rex spent days in looking through the files of the 
daily and weekly newspapers, but he could find no refer- 
ence to them save that given at the time of their landing. 

From Melbourne Rex journeyed to Sydney, and there 
commenced a search on a similar plan, but at Sydney his 
experiences were more discouraging than at Melbourne. 
He could find no trace of them in any direction, and, 
after spending nearly three weeks in hunting in all likely 
and unlikely places, he came to the conclusion that this 
particular Captain Blake and his daughter had not come 
in this direction at all. 

Nevertheless, the very fact that Captain Blake and 
his daughter had shunned all notoriety, had kept them- 
selyes away so completely from public notice, instead of 
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‘discouraging Rex, confirmed him in his opinion that 
they were the people he was in search of. He argued 
that what he called Andrew’s mania would lead him to 
hide himself as completely as possible. 

On leaving Sydney he returned again to Melbourne. 
Dressing himself as a sailor, he took lodgings in a quarter 
of the city most affected by seafaring men. 

To a nature less enthusiastic the task would have 
seemed an utterly hopeless one, and, indeed, there were 
times when Rex got what he called a bad fit of the blues ; 
-when he declared that he was on a fool’s errand; that 
nobody in his right senses would have attempted such a 
quest, and that the foundation on which he was building 
was less substantial than the baseless fabric of a vision. 
But three things kept Rex resolute in his purpose. He 
was young, he was hopeful, and he was in love. 

One day, by what seemed the simplest accident, he 
fell across a sailor who had been on board the steamship 
Cormorant, and who remembered the circumstance of the 
finding of Captain Blake and his daughter very well. 
Rtex’s heart gave a sudden bound, and his eyes flashed 
with interest. At length he seemed on the point of 
getting some definite information. The sailor remem- 
bered nothing about the latitude or longitude in which 
the boat was discovered. He was in his berth and asleep 
at the time; but he remembered very well how it was the 
talk of the ship on the following day, and how for weeks 
the young woman was so ill that no one on board saw her. 

“But did you see her when she got better?” Rex 
questioned. 
| “Oh, ay, caught a squint of her several times. You 
see, after we rounded the Cape the weather was lovely. 
She was able to sit up on deck, and by-and-by to walk 
around, and one day the purser took her and showed her 
all around the ship, and I got a good look at her then.” 

“ And what was she like?” Rex questioned eagerly. 
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“Oh, well, she was a well-dressed and smart set-up girl!” 

“ But can you describe her appearance ? ” 

“Well, no; gownor! I’m not much good at that. 
She was rather tall, I think; well, fairish tall, and her 
face was very pale, for you must remember she had been 
ill a longish time.” 

“ But was she dark or fair ? ” 

“ Well, I should say she was what you call medium.” 

“Had she blue eyes or dark eyes?” - 

“Well, I should say they were rather dark. I didn’t 
look at ’em closely, didn’t get the chance, gov’nor.” 

“ Was her nose straight, or hooked, or tip-tilted ? ” 

“Well, now, I don’t think I took particular notice of 
her nose. Seems to me she had a pretty little nose, 
straightish like. A pretty mouth, too; a very pretty 
mouth. In fact, she was an exceeding pretty little girl. 
Slender and very graceful, as you call it.” 

“Well, of course,” Rex said, “that description would 
apply to ten thousand girls. Did you take more notice 
of her father ?” 

“ What, the old captain ?” 

“Yes ; Captain Blake.” 

“Oh, well, he were a different kind of a bloke. 
You see, she looked just a lady all over, as if she had 
been brought up to it. But he looked one of our sort, 
you know; a chap as had had to rough it.” 

“ But what was he like in appearance?” 

“Well, he ’ad rather curly ’air and whiskers; didn’t 
seem as if he shaved at all. Rather weather-beaten sort 
of face, pretty well tanned, you know. On the top of 
his head—well, his ’air was thin, most of it gone, in fact. 
You see, he had seen his best days, a chap of fifty-five, 
I should say ; may have been a bit more.” 

“Was he tall?” 

“No, just average; neither tall nor short. Just walked 
about with a lurch, asif he had been used to going to sea,” 
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“Did he talk much ?” 

“Can’t say, gov nor; he never talked tome. But he 
seemed mostly to keep himself to himself. You see, the 
girl was made a lot of by the passengers. They rigged 
her out from their own clothes-boxes, I was told, and 
made an awful lot of her.” 

“ And wasn’t Captain Blake always with her?” 

“Oh no, not he. You see, there were a lot of young 
gents on board. They were always hanging round her 
when she came on deck. You see, a terrible lot of 
interest had been excited in the girl, and when she got 
better, why, everybody wanted to be introduced to her.” 

“T quite understand,” Rex answered. 

“Well, you see, the old man he was rather out of it 
with the fine folk. I reckon he preferred being in the 
fo’castle. But, having sailed his own ship, and lost it 
with all his belongings, you see, the folks was disposed 
to treat him kindly, and make a good deal of him, and 
I reckon on the whole he hadn’t a bad time of it.” 

“And you haven’t any idea what became of them 
when they landed in Melbourne ? ” 

“Not the least idea, gov’nor. It was reported that 
they were going back by the first homeward-bound vessel. 
Perhaps they did, perhaps they didn’t.” 

“ T suppose he took no one into his confidence as to 
what he intended doing ?” Rex questioned. 

“Well, as for that, I don’t know. It were said 
among some of our chaps that he intended to try his 
luck up-country.” 

“Why should he do that ?” 

“Well, gov’nor, that’s no business of mine. But you 
see he'd lost all his money. His ship wasn’t insured, he 
wouldn’t be able to buy another. Perhaps he was tired at 
his time of life of going to sea. Perhaps the girl objected 
to it, so he concluded he’d better settle down on land. I’m 
not saying that that was his idea, but it may have been.” 
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“But what could a seafaring man do up-country ?” 

The other laughed. 

“TI guess,” he said, “ that sailors are as handy as most 
people, and can turn their hands to as many different 
Jobs. If you want a handy-man for anything, those is 
the chaps as ’as been to sea.” 

“I don’t deny that they are frequently very handy 
fellows,” Rex said; “but still, a man of fifty-five years or 
more, who has spent a good deal of his time at sea or by 
the sea, would hardly be likely, in my judgment, to go 
up-country in order to start life afresh.” 

“Well, you may be right, goy’nor ; but I should say it 
would be just the kind of thing he would be likely to do, 
Going to sea is all right in its way, but a chap may have 
too much of it, and might be very glad to get away from 
the very sight of it, especially if he suffered shipwreck 
two or three times, lost all his possessions, and had come 
near losing his life. Besides, as I said before, there’s the 
girl to be considered. She may have objected to having 
anything more to do with ships or anything of the kind.” 

That night Rex lay awake thinking over his conyers 
sation with the sailor. Two or three things seemed to 
shape themselves very clearly in his mind. In the first 
place, the description that the sailor had given of John 
Blake would stand very well for a description of Andrew 
Dean. In almost every particular Andrew Dean had 
been described. In the next place, the description given 
of the young lady might stand for Mary, though there 
was less that he could fix upon in relation to her. In 
the third place, the contrast between the father and the 
daughter was brought out very strikingly. 

Andrew was at best a commonplace man, slow moving 
and slow witted, who certainly would be more at home in 
the fo’castle than in the saloon; while Mary was a lady 
to the very tips of her fingers, graceful in every move- 
ment, cheery in her manners, able to hold her own in 
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conversation, remarkably well read for one in her position, 
and with an education very much better than the average 
girl receives at the average boarding-school. 

Of course, there might be a hundred instances where 
the contrast between father and daughter would be 
equally great, for it was no uncommon thing for parents 
to give their children a very much better education than 
they themselves possessed. 

Still, there was no denying the fact that the striking 
contrast between Captain Blake and his daughter was 
strong presumptive evidence that the Blakes and the 
Deans were the same people. 

Also the more he thought of the suggestion that they 
were likely to start life afresh up the country and away 
from all associations of the sea, the more it commended 
itself to his judgment. 

“T have been wasting my time in the wrong place,” 
he said. “'To-morrow I must start afresh. But where 
am I to begin on this big continent? To talk about 
going up the country is just as definite as to talk about 
going to the United States or to Russia.” 

By morning, however, he had decided that he would 
take a certain line of railway and go straight away for 
five hundred miles into the country. ‘There he would 
settle down, make inquiries, and await the result. He 
argued that in country districts people knew their neigh- 
bours, and were far more interested in their neighbours’ 
doings than people were in the towns and cities. 

Moreover, in the country people knew what was 
transpiring for many miles about them, while news 
travelled no one knew how, and people got to know 
what was happening fifty or a hundred miles away from 
them. 

After he had come to this conclusion, he fell asleep, 
and slept soundly until morning. Then he began to 
pack his things and prepare for a journey into the interior, 
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The weather was still raw and cold, with a biting south 
wind, but the days were beginning to lengthen, and 
there was a promise of better weather later on. 

It was late on the evening of the following day that 
he alighted at a place called Balaloo, in the heart of 
the sheep-raising district. There were a few houses 
scattered here and there in a more or less higgledy- 
piggledy fashion, including an hotel. But there appeared 
to be nothing in the shape of a street, and the houses 
had been planted down at all angles, and every owner of 
a shanty, whether big or little, appeared to be in the 
matter of building a law unto himself, 

Rex made his way to the hotel at once, and ordered 
supper and a bed. At first there appeared to be con- 
siderable doubt as to whether he could be accommodated, 
for the accommodation of the Rose and Crown was strictly 
limited. After a good deal of whispering, however, in 
the bar, and running to and fro, Rex was offered a small 
shakedown in what appeared to be a box-room. 

“Anything is better than remaining out under the 
stars on a night like this,” he said. 

“I think you will be comfortable,” the girl answered, 
who showed him to his room. “The bed and the sheets 
are quite dry,” 

“ Well, that is the main thing,” he answered, “so now 
for supper;” and he followed her downstairs and into 
a large room, which appeared to serve for dining-room, 
smoke-room, card-room, and commercial room. 

Any number of farmers, or squatters, were seated about, 
some eating, some smoking, some reading the newspapers, 
which were several days old; some engaged in an ani- 
mated conversation over the price of sheep and wool, and 
the general prospect of farming. 

Rex listened to the conversation with great interest. 
He was always on the alert for any kind of hint that 
might help him in his quest. 
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In a few minutes Rex found himself sitting before 
a large grilled mutton-chop, which he proceeded to attack 
with great vigour, and which he declared was the most 
delicious morsel he had tasted since he had landed in 
Australia. 

Supper over, he lighted a cigar and ordered a cup 
of coffee, and drew himself up as near the stove as he 
could get. After a while he joined in the conversation, 
began to ask questions about the neighbourhood in 
which he found himself, and at length he ventured to 
put the question that had been uppermost in his mind 
all the evening, whether any one of the name of Blake 
was living in the neighbourhood. 

The squatters, however, all shook their heads. No one 
knew any one of that name in Balaloo or neighbourhood. 

This seemed decisive enough, and the conversation 
once more became general, and drifted round to the price 
of wool and sheep, and to the prospects of ranching in 
the future. Most of the farmers seemed tired. There 
had evidently been a fair, or some large market, in the 
neighbourhood. A good many of them would have to be 
starting early on the following morning. So one by one 
they dropped away and retired to their rooms, till Rex 
found himself alone with the exception of a melancholy 
individual who sat on the other side of the room. 

Rex stuck his feet on the fender, and lighted another 
cigar. Then the melancholy individual walked slowly 
across the room, and took one of the chairs that had been 
vacated on the other side of the store. 

“JT heard you asking, stranger, just now, about people 
of the name of Blake.” 

“Yes, | did ask,” Rex said, turning to his neigh- 
bour, and looking at him inquiringly. “Do you know 
anybody of that name ?” 

“Have they been in the colony long?” was the 
question. 
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“Well, no. The people I’m in search of have been 
in the colony about six months, perhaps a little more.” 

“ Did they come from England ?” 

PA OR 

“Well off?” 

“Well, no. I should not say they were particularly 
well off.” 

“Well, when I was down Bolango way about a month 
ago, I came across a man of that name. But he didn’t 
look much like a farmer.” 

“Well, no; the man I am seeking has not been a 
farmer,” was the reply. 

“Well, this man was doing odd jobs for a squatter of 
the name of Billington.” 

*“ And where is Bolango ?” Rex questioned. 

“Well, it is about a hundred miles due west from 
here; straight across the country.” 

“Is there any chance of getting there by train ?” 

“Well, no. You can walk it by easy stages, or you 
can hire a conveyance. There is no regular means of 
communication,” 

“Has this man Blake, whom you saw, been long in 
the country ?” 

“Well, no. He was a very quiet man. I could not 
get much out of him. He said he wanted to make a 
start somewhere, and was taking up with the first job 
that came to hand,” 

“Had he any one with him?” Rex questioned. 

“Well, I think not. I didn’t see anybody. He lived 
in a small wooden shanty not very far away from the 
squatter’s own house. Nota particularly inviting place. 
But still, people making a start have to be content with 
small mercies,” 

“The man I am looking for has a daughter,” said 
Tex. “So possibly the man you saw is not the individual 
that Pm on the look-out for.” 
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“Well, perhaps not, stranger—perhaps not. I heard 
you mention the name of Blake just now to the other 
gentlemen who have gone to bed. I didn’t like inter- 
fering just then, and waited until they were gone. Now, 
I’ve told you all I know about the matter. It may put 
you on the right scent, or it may not. Now, good night!” 
And without another word he got up from his chair and 
sidled out of the room. 

Rex did not sleep very much that night, and on the 
following day he endeavoured to make arrangements for 
a conveyance to take him across the country to Bolango. 
This proved to be much more difficult than he had 
imagined. He could only take the journey in stages of 
about twenty miles, and at the end of each stage he had 
to make fresh arrangements to take him another stage 
forward. Sometimes he had to remain a day or two at 
the end of a stage before a conveyance could be got to 
take him onward. So he spent considerably over a week 
in going from Balaloo to Bolango. 

There were no proper roads, and the heavy rains had 
converted the track in many places into quagmires, so 
that progress at the best was exceedingly slow and tedious. 

It was late at night when Rex arrived at, what seemed 
to him, the most forsaken place he had ever seen. A 
great stretch of bare, treeless, and uninhabited country 
seemed to stretch away in all directions. He was put 
down at the door of what seemed more of a farmhouse 
than a hostelry. 

He was informed, however, that he could have accom- 
modation for the night, and also plenty to eat, which was 
the chief thing at the moment. He was too impatient, 
however, to learn the result of his quest to wait for his 
supper to be cooked. While that was in progress he 
made his way at once to the house of Mr. Billington. 

The squatter was a rough, hard-featured man, short of 
speech, and with a manner that was by no means inyiting. 
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“Your business, young man?” he said to Rex, as 
soon as he was shown into his presence. 

“I am searching for a man by the name of Blake,” 
Rex answered quietly. “TI heard back in Balaloo that 
a man of that name was in your employ.” 

“I did employ a man of that name for a month or 
two. But he cleared out several weeks ago.” 

“ Do you know where he is gone to?” 

“No, Idon’t ; and what is more, I don’t care!” 

“ Was he alone ?” 

“No. He had a young woman whom he called his 
daughter. But I much doubt the story.” 

“ Why did he leave?” 

“We didn’t suit each other.” 

“And you can give me no information where he went 
to from here ?” 

“T know nothing, and I never made it my business 
to inquire.” 

“Thank you,” Rex said slowly, with a look of distress 
in his eyes. 

“You're welcome,” was the reply; and he opened 
the door, and went out into the darkness. 

But the next moment he was back again. 

“T hope you will pardon me,” he said apologetically ; 
“but would you mind telling me what this John Blake 
and his daughter were like ? ” 

The squatter stared at Rex, and grumbled something 
that sounded like an oath. 

“I’ve come all the way from England on this errand,” 
Rex said earnestly, “and if you could help me I should 
be very much obliged.” 

“Oh, well, they were very much like other folk,” was 
the ungracious answer. 

Nevertheless, he did condescend to give a few par- 
ticulars that were, after all, of a very general character, 
and then he abruptly bade Rex good night. 

x 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


A FAMILIAR VOICE 


Rex’s disappointment was very great, and all the greater 
because he had been so nearly successful in his quest. 
That he had struck the trail of the people he was in search 
of he had no doubt whatever. ‘The maddening thing was 
that he had struck it too late. 

He was in no mood, however, for despair. If, in the 
simplest and easiest way possible he had hit upon their 
whereabouts in one instance, why might he not do it again? 
Moreover, he was more than ever convinced that his theories 
were working out correctly. The deductive method that he 
had pursued had led him nearer to the truth than he knew. 

It might be true that the chances were ten to one 
against him. But he had relied upon the off-chance. 
He knew from the moment he began to work out the 
possibilities of the affair that his case was not hopeless, 
and every step he had taken since had increased and 
confirmed his hope. During the night he scarcely slept 
a wink, For the moment he was brought to a standstill 
again. What was to be his next move? He was still 
working in the realm of supposition. If he could be 
absolutely sure that the Blakes and the Deans were the 
same people, he fancied his task would be easier. 

But he was not sure. The description that the 
squatter gave him of his late employee would apply with 
equal truth to a hundred other men, while his description 
of his daughter was so general, and in the main so vague, 
that it gave Rex no clue whatever, 
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Rex could not understand how anybody could be go 
blind. In his eyes Mary Dean was like no other woman 
on earth. Her beauty was not of the ordinary kind. 
Her mouth, her eyes, her chin, her hair, her ears even, 
the poise of her head, the shape of her neck, the grace of 
her carriage, in short, the tout ensemble was so different 
from every other Woman, that Rex half feared that Miss 
Blake could not be Mary Dean, or the squatter would 
have been impressed by the unique character of hey 
beauty, and would have made a note of it. 

He did not consider how love enhances every charm 
of the object loved, and that a lover’s eyes can see a 
thousand times more than any other eyes can see. 

Rex was stirring again as soon as it wag daylight, and 
commenced the day by interviewing every one he met. 
But only a few people had ever noticed John Blake, and 
the majority of these had never seen his daughter. They 
had lived in a little cottage near the squatter’s house, and 
had kept themselves almost entirely to themselves. All 
the informants, however, agreed that John Blake was a very 
shy and silent man, and that on no occasion was he known 
to talk about his past life. His daughter appeared to be 
devoted to him, but she rarely showed her face to anybody. 

With this information Rex had to be content, and after 
an early lunch he made his way to the nearest railway- 
station, fifteen miles distant. But disappointment still 
dogged his steps. No people answering to the description 
he gave had been seen in the station within the time speci- 
fied, or, if so, none of the officials could remember the fact. 

To tell the story of Rex’s wanderings and disappoint- 
ments during the next six months would be tedious in the 
extreme. Now he would fancy he had struck their trail,and 
would follow it up for weeks on the stretch, only to discover 
at the end that he had been on an entirely wrong scent. 

This he did again and again, until he grew utterly 
weary and sick at heart. The country was so big, the 
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settlements were so remote, while the means of communi- 
cation were so slow and uncertain, that he was ready at 
times to give up the task in despair. Moreover, his 
money was running short, and he was almost ashamed to 
write home for more. He had found living and travelling 
more expensive than he had anticipated, and he began to 
consider the advisability of hiring himself out as a servant 
of some kind, and quietly waiting on events. 

Rushing from place to place seemed no more likely to 
realise the object of his search than remaining in one place. 

Winter gave place to spring, and spring to summer. 
And summer was slowly fading into autumn when Rex 
finally decided to cease from his wanderings for a while 
and make an attempt to earn his own living. 

The idea of returning again to England did not occur to 
him. The people he was in search of he felt sure were some- 
where in the colony. Assuming that they were Andrew 
Dean and Mary,and taking into account Andrew’smania, he 
felt sure that Andrew would keep as far away from England 
as he possibly could. Moreover, if they desired to return 
to England, it was doubtful if they had the means to do so. 

“No,” Rex would say to himself, doggedly ; “ they are 
in the colony somewhere, and I’m going to find them, if I 
remain here for twenty years.” 

In considering how he was to earn his own bread— 
for it had come to that, unless he decided to send home 
for more money—he concluded that he could do what he 
had seen several young fellows doing in different parts of 
the country. 

‘They were not exactly farm-servants ; they were more 
like overseers. Young fellows of education and address, 
who could ride and shoot and keep accounts, and lend a 
hand at sheep-washing and sheep-shearing when required. 

“ve not done much at sheep-shearing,” Rex said to 
himself. “Still, I have done it before now for the fun of 
the thing, and I could do it again.” 
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Hearing of such a place a hundred miles further up 
the country than where he then was, he decided to apply 
in person for the situation. 

The squatter’s name was Lomas, and he measured his 
ranch not by acres, but by miles, and counted his sheep 
by the thousand. 

He was a big, genial, broad-faced individual, of the 
distinct squatter type, profoundly ignorant of the world 
generally ; but with a profound and accurate knowledge 
of everything that pertained to sheep-raising. 

His knowledge of human nature also was extensive, 
and perhaps somewhat peculiar. He had had a good 
many overseers in his time. His last was an English 
baronet, and a capital overseer he made. 

Mr. Lomas prided himself that he could read a man 
fairly accurately in five minutes. Whether that was so 
or no, his first impression of Rex was favourable. 

“A well-set-up, clean-limbed, handsome young fellow,” 
was his mental comment when Rex stood before him. 

“ What is your name?” asked Mr. Lomas. 

“ Henry Rex Villiers,” was the reply. 

“That is your assumed name.” 

Rex winced, and the blood rushed to his face in a 
moment. 

“No, sir. It is my real name,” he said with dignity. 

“T beg pardon. A lot of the young sprigs who come 
out here drop their real names for the moment. They pre- 
fer a nickname till they have rehabilitated themselves.” | 

“Very likely. I am not one of them.” j 

“Oh, you needn’t be offended,” the squatter said, with 
alaugh. “You see high-sounding names in these parts 
don’t always sound very well.” 

“I shall be quite ready to accommodate you,” Rex 
said, with a laugh. “Drop my third name and call me 
Henry Rex. It’s short and easily remembered.” 

“Very well. Now, then, Henry Rex, how long have 
you been in the colony ?” 
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“ About eight or nine months.” 

* Doing what ?” 

“Nothing. Just looking about and trying to get an 
idea of the country.” 

“Why do you want to take a situation ?” 

“For the same reason that most people do. I want 
to earn my own living.” 

“Are you afraid of work ?” 

SLINGS) 

“Fiver did any ?” 

“Not very much; but that is no reason why I should 
not begin.” 

“ Know anything about sheep ? ” 

“ A little.” 

“ Ever sheared one ?” 

“Yes. I once entered a shearing competition when 
T was a youth for the fun of it, and I carried off the second 
prize, too.” 

“Good. When would you be ready to begin?” 

“To-day.” 

The squatter laughed. “Did you expect to get the 
post ?” he questioned. 

“ Well, to tell the truth, I did.” 

Wi te 

“Well, from all that I had heard I thought I should 
suit you.” 

The squatter laughed again. 

“Well, come this way and have some dinner, and 


we'll settle the matter over a pipe later on. I suppose 
you smoke ?” 


“A little.” 

“And drink a little, too?” And the squatter grinned 
all over his broad face. 

“No; Tm a teetotaller.” 

The squatter started. “Since when ?” 

“Since I was born.” 
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The squatter stared at him. “Do you mean that,” 
he said, “ or are you only joking?” 

“No, I’m not joking,” he said seriously. “I never 
drink. It was my mother’s wish, and she had her reasons.” 

“Ts your mother living?” 

“Yes. At least, she was when the last mail left.” 

“Then take my advice, and honour your mother’s 
wish to the end of the chapter.” 

“That is my present intention,’ Rex answered; and 
he followed Mr. Lomas into the dining-room, and was 
introduced to Mrs. Lomas, a spare and somewhat melan- 
choly woman, and to the two Misses Lomas, who were 
broad-faced and broad-shouldered like their father. 

The house was large and squarely built, mostly of 
wood, with a broad verandah running round two sides of 
it. A green and well-kept lawn stretched away in front 
of the dining-room windows, and was shaded by a line of 
tall eucalyptus trees. The house was furnished plainly 
and substantially. A number of costly rugs lay ahout on 
the floor, and, generally speaking, an air of solid comfort 
pervaded the whole place. 

After dinner two deck-chairs were carried out on the 
lawn in the shadow of the trees, and, under the genial 
influence of tobacco smoke and black coffee, Rex and 
Mr. Lomas came to terms. 

By the end of a week Rex found himself comfortably 
settled in his new quarters, and was getting familiarised 
with the routine of his work. 

Had his mother seen him any morning as he mounted 
his horse and rode away to some distant part of the farm, 
she would scarcely have recognised him—his duck pants 
tucked inside his top-boots, his coloured shirt drooping 
over his belt, Garibaldi fashion, a wide-brimmed, squash- 
hat pulled low over his eyes, and a nine-months’ beard 
hiding his mouth and chin, completed a metamorphosis 
that would have deceived anybody. 
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Mr. Lomas’s was one of three large ranches that 
covered several square miles. Each farmhouse stood about 
a quarter of a mile away from the other, and in the rear 
of each—though at a considerable distance in some in- 
stances—were the cottages occupied by the work-people. 

Most of these cottages had large gardens attached to 
them, well stocked with fruit trees, which gave delightful 
shade in the summer-time, and in the autumn yielded a 
store of fruit for the winter’s consumption. 

It took Rex a good many weeks to make a circuit of 
these settlements, and get to understand the geography 
of the neighbourhood. 

He had been with Mr. Lomas a month, and the days 
were beginning rapidly to shorten, when one evening he 
received quite a shock, which set his heart beating at 
twice its normal rate. He was strolling quietly home- 
ward in the twilight, thinking somewhat disconsolately 
of the failure of his quest, and wondering if ever fortune 
would favour him, when he noticed two men coming 
toward him, engaged in conversation. 

They were evidently employees on a neighbouring 
ranche, and were now—their day’s work done—returning 
to their homes, There was nothing in their appearance 
to attract attention, ‘They were both middle-aged, both 
clean-shaven. 

Rex looked at them indifferently as they drew near. 
To the best of his knowledge he had never seen either of 
them before. The younger of the two, and the taller, 
had been talking in a fairly loud voice, and just as they 
passed Rex the older one replied, and at the sound of his 
voice Rex started, and, for a moment, his heart seemed 
to stop; the next moment it began to beat furiously. 

“Surely I have heard that voice before ?” he said to 
himself, stopping short; then he turned quickly round 
and looked after the retreating figures, and strained his 
ears to listen, But the younger man was speaking again. 
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For a while he waited, undecided what to do. The 
twilight was deepening rapidly. ‘The figures of the men 
began to loom indistinct in the distance. 

He crept almost noiselessly after them. The ground 
was soft, and grass grew on either side of the track. 

He got at length within hearing distance. The 
younger man was still holding forth in a harsh, pene- 
trating voice. Then there was a pause. 

“T think you are right, William,” the other answered ; 
and then the conversation ceased altogether. 

“Can it be possible?” Rex said to himself; and he 
felt himself tremble from head to foot. The voice was 
Andrew Dean’s voice, but the face was that of a stranger. 

He still followed ; but it was almost dark now, and in 
the near distance the lights began to twinkle in cottage 
windows. He hurried on faster. The men separated, the 
one taking a path toward a lonely cottage to the right, 
the other turning to the left. 

“Tt is the left-hand one I want,” he said to himself, 
as he hurried forward. 

The man turned in at a garden gate at length, and 
walked slowly up the garden path. Suddenly the door 
of the cottage was thrown open, and in the shaft of light 
that streamed through several children were seen hurrying 
down the path. 

Rex stood with his hand on the garden gate and 
eroaned, and when the door closed on the man and the 
children he turned away, and began to retrace his steps. 

“T could have sworn it was Andrew’s voice,” he kept 
on saying to himself. “ But of course I am mistaken.” 

He had reached the point where the men separated 
from each other. In the distance a faint light streamed 
through the open door of a cottage. 

“That is where the other man lives,” he said to 
himself; then he stood still and gasped. For distinctly 
on the still night air he heard the voice again. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
GETTING AT THE TRUTH 


OR a moment only Rex waited, then he hurried to- 

wards the cottage as fast as he could, guided by the 

shaft of light that streamed through the open door, The 

distance was much greater than he had imagined, but every 

step brought him nearer, and once he paused, fancying he 
saw a girlish form standing just within the open door. 

He reached a garden gate at length, and stood still. 
The cottage was only a few yards away. The light was 
still streaming through the open door; but no one 
appeared to be about. The night was so still that he 
could hear distinctly the beating of his own heart. He 
listened intently for some voice to break the silence. 

Suddenly a sheepdog barked out on some distant field; 
but the sound only seemed to accentuate the silence. 
For a moment the echoes seemed to chase each other 
across the wide, lonely bush; then all grew silent again. 

Rex lifted the latch of the gate, and. the same 
moment the form of a woman came between him and the 
light, and then the door was closed, and he heard the 
bolt shot inside. 

For a while he hesitated, not knowing what to do for 
the best. Was he, he wondered, at the end of his search ? 
and, if so, how should he act for the best ? 

To make himself known to Andrew Dean—supposing 
he had found him—would probably spoil everything. 
Andrew would have to be mollified, reconciled, convinced 
that no harm was intended to either himself or Mary. 
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But Rex was not sure that he had found them yet. 
His first business, therefore, was to assure himself on 
that point. He was in a state of the most intense 
excitement. The perspiration stood in large beads upon 
his forehead, his heart was beating at fever-heat. 

Waiting for a few minutes to recover himself, he stole 
silently up to the window, and tried to peep through; 
but the blind covered it at every point, and not a glimpse 
could he get of the room within, Then he crept round 
to the back of the cottage, but with no better result. 
There was nothing left now but the door. Should he 
try to peep through the keyhole? It seemed a mean 
kind of thing to do, and for several moments he hesi- 
tated; then he stole noiselessly towards the door. 

It was no more mean to look through a keyhole than 
through a window. Moreover, meanness was not in the 
act, but in the motive, and his motive was praiseworthy 
enough to satisfy the most exacting. 

Disappointment, however, still dogged his steps. The 
keyhole was covered from within, and the only chink 
where the light came through was underneath the door. 

He crept close up to the door and listened. Now 
and then he heard the light step of some one moving 
about within, and occasionally there was a low murmur of 
voices. But he could hear nothing of what was said, and 
he was scarcely able to distinguish one voice from another. 

Later on there was the rattle of crockery-ware and 
the sound of cooking; and then, after a long interval of 
silence, a low voice called, “Father, supper is ready,” 
which was responded to by a low grunt from some other 
part of the house. 

Rex knelt down and put his ear as near the chink at 
the bottom of the door as possible. He heard the shufiling 
of feet, the rattling of cups and saucers, but no other 
sound rewarded him for his efforts. 

After a while he got up and crept away a little 
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distance from the house. The light within was being 
moved from place to place, and once it threw the shadow 
of a woman’s head and shoulders on the blind. 

Rex leaned forward and clenched his hands tightly. 
There was something in the poise and contour of the 
head that reminded him of Mary Dean. 

What if she was within? His heart’s desire—the 
woman he loved more than his own life! It seemed 
agony to stand outside in heartbreaking suspense—to be 
so near, and yet to go away unsatisfied ! 

Again and again, as the evening wore away, the 
shadow fell upon the blind, and every time it did so 
his heart bounded with a sudden throb. The longer he 
remained watching the shadow come and go, the more 
he was convinced that at last, in the providence of God, 
he had reached the end of his search. 

“That is Mary’s head,’ he kept saying to himself. 
“She nearly always did her hair in that fashion. Oh, I 
wish I was absolutely certain!” 

But absolute certainty was not to be his that night. 
He waited in the garden till the cottage was wrapped in 
darkness, and then he stole silently away, his heart 
throbbing with alternate hopes and fears. 

He slept very little that night. His mind was racked 
with too many questions, If Andrew Dean was in the 
district, how had he not discovered it before? He had 
been on the alert for news of John Blake ever since he 
came. He had made inquiries in all directions, but no 
one with whom he had become acquainted knew any one 
of that name. 

How strange it would be, therefore, if he had been 
living within a mile of them for the last month without 
knowing it ! 

As soon as it was daylight he got up and dressed, 
and went out and saddled his horse, and rode away in the 
direction of what he believed to be Andrew Dean’s cottage. 
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As he neared the cottage he slackened his pace, and 
pulled his wideawake low over his eyes. Along the lane 
that skirted the garden he walked his horse. He saw 
the blinds drawn one by one, but the door remained 
closed. He rode on for some distance, then turned his 
horse round and came back again. 

As he neared the cottage he saw the door open, and 
a man came out. He was bare-headed, and minus his 
coat. At the end of the cottage was a wooden trough, 
kept full by a tiny rivulet of water that ran in at one 
end and out at the other. 

As Rex drew nearer he saw that the man had a towel 
over his shoulder. He was going to the trough for his 
morning’s ablutions. 

“No, it is not Andrew,” Rex said to himself bitterly. 
And a look of keen disappointment swept over his face. 

The next moment his eyes brightened again. He 
got quite close to the stooping figure. 

“Tt’s like his bald head,” he said to himself. “Ah! 
now I understand ; he has shaved off his whiskers! I 
believe I’m right, after all.” 

In a few minutes Andrew raised himself—for it was 
he—and began to rub his face with the towel. 

Rex looked earnestly at him, and rode on. 

“T’m right at last!” he said to himself triumphantly. 

He could not wait to get a glimpse of Mary; he had 
to hurry back to breakfast, and then to be off to a distant 
part of the ranche. 

All that day he went about his duties like a man in 
a dream; and when evening came he could not remember, 
for the life of him, whether he had done all the things 
he set out in the morning to do, or whether he had 
neglected one-half of them. 

For several days he was unable to get near Andrew 
Dean’s cottage again ; his duties called him in the opposite 
direction. But, from inquiries he made, he discovered 
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that Andrew had changed his name again, and was now 
known as William Stone. 

“ What a strange fear of discovery must haunt him!” 
Rex reflected. “Can it be possible that he fears the 
Villiers’ vendetta to this extent; and if so, how am I 
to convince him that he is mistaken ?” 

This was a problem that seemed by no means easy of 
solution. ‘ But there was another question just then that 
troubled Rex a great deal more. What sort of reception 
would Mary give him? He had no doubt of his love for 
her, but did she care for him? His last interview with 
her, now so long ago, was not encouraging, and she had 
had plenty of time since, and, perhaps, from her point of 
view, plenty of reasons, not merely tor forgetting him, 
but for hating him. 

One thing was quite clear to Rex, and that was that 
he would have to go to work with a great deal of caution. 
The mere fact of finding them by no means implied that 
he had reached the end of his difficulties. For all he 
knew, his real difficulties might now be beginning. 

And yet he was not in the least discouraged. If love 
laughs at bolts and bars, it laughs much more at difficulties 
of a less material and tangible kind. ‘To be near Mary 
Dean—to know that she was alive and well—seemed 
almost sufficient for the moment. He had waited so long, 
had endured so much, that nothing seemed to matter now, 
since he would be able to look at his love from time to 
time, even though she might not be aware of his presence. 

A few mornings later he stole slowly past the cottage 
on foot, and then back again. He saw the door open 
when he was only a few yards away, and he stepped 
behind a bank of tall scrub. 

It was not Andrew who came out this time, but Mary. 
All doubts were set at rest now. She carried in her hand 
a tin bucket, and hurried up the hillside at the back of 
the house toward the spring which supplied the wooden 
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trough with water. She was dressed in a simple cotton 
gown. An old sunbonnet much the worse for wear was 
lightly poised on her shapely head. A few whisps of her 
sunny hair strayed over her forehead. 

In Rex’s eyes she looked more beautiful than ever. 
The last year had given to her face a certain strength 
and dignity that had been absent before. She was no 
longer a girl. She was a woman. 

It was with difficulty that Rex kept himself from 
rushing to her side. He did not realise how deep and 
intense was the hunger of his heart until he saw her 
standing there by the tiny water-shoot waiting for her 
bucket to fill. 

She turned her eyes in his direction, so that between 
the leaves he got a good look at her face. She looked 
a little thinner than when he saw her last, and about her 
sweet and shapely mouth there was just a touch of pensive- 
ness that he never remembered to have seen before. 

Before the bucket was quite full, she caught it up 
and hurried toward the house, and disappeared through 
the open door. In a few minutes she came out again 
and disappeared round the end of the house, and he knew 
by the sounds that she was chopping wood for tle fire. 

His hands clenched involuntarily. It seemed a shame 
that her fair hands should be hardened by such work. 
He longed to go to her assistance, but did not dare. 
Andrew would be about, and whatever happened Andrew 
must not know of his presence just yet. 

In a few minutes Mary returned again to the house 
carrying a bundle of split logs in her apron. Andrew 
came out a few minutes later, and went to the trough to 
wash. 

Rex turned away when it was safe for him to do so, 
and hurried home to breakfast. His heart was in a strange 
tumult. The sight of Mary’s face had been like oil to 
the flame of his love, 
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“'T'o-morrow,” he said to himself, “ I shall have a 
comparatively free day. That must be my opportunity. 
I will wait round till Andrew has gone off to his work, 
and then I will speak to her. I wonder if she will 
recognise me?—if she will be glad to see me? She 
cannot be happy living this lonely life in this lonely 
place. She looked as if her thoughts were somewhere 
else—as if she were longing for the old scenes and the 
old home. 

And in truth this was what Mary did long for constantly. 

She was intensely loyal to her foster-father. She 
yielded to his wishes in almost everything, though con- 
stantly her heart rebelled. But Andrew was so set upon 
hiding himself, so feverishly nervous at being discovered, 
and so strange in his manner if she tried to thwart him, 
that she felt bound to give way to him, even though it 
went against her convictions to do so, 

She had protested against changing their name again 
from Blake to Stone, but when she saw the blaze of passion 
that came into his eyes she withdrew her protest in a 
moment. 

“You and I have enemies,” he said, “who seek to 
destroy my body and your soul. We must be cleverer 
than they. If they find us we are lost, both of us.” 

She had argued the matter with him again and again, 
but all to no purpose. What at first had been a mere 
misgiving had settled into a deep-rooted conviction. The 
Belusinntion had been horribly real to him. He had 
brooded over it so long that it had become a positive 
mania. 

Mary sometimes wondered what would be the end of 
it all, and there were times when she felt apprehensive 
and ill at ease. . 

Always a silent man, he grew daily more silent, while 
the hunted look she had seen now and then in his eyes - 
became more frequent and more pronounced, 
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He was sane enough on eyery point but one. Was as 
affectionate as he had ever been. Was even nervously 
solicitous about her well-being. Was anxious that she 
should be happy. But any mention of the Wizard’s 
Island, or Rex Villiers, threw him almost into a fever. 

As the months slipped away, Mary pined for the 
dear home-land, from which she had been so cruelly 
wrenched. Pined for the music of the great sea; for the 
sight of ships spreading their white wings in the sun- 
shine; for the faces of her old friends in Mussel Bay, 
and, above all, for the sound of a voice whose tones had 
once been to her the sweetest music on earth. 

She had done her best to forget Rex Villiers. Nor 
had she ever doubted that she had done the right thing, 
when she spurned his offer of love. Nevertheless, though 
the poison that Andrew Dean had dropped into her 
mind had done its work, she still found pleasure in 
thinking of those days when no blight of fear or 
suspicion marred the happiness of her life. 

Of all her boy acquaintances and friends, Rex was 
best; the most generous, the most chivalrous, and, 
outwardly at any rate, the most worthy to be loved. 

Now and then her heart rose above all fear and all 
suspicion, and protested against the suggestions of her 
foster-father. 

“JT am sure he meant it then,’ she would say. “Of 
course no good could come of it. For his people would 
be against me, and a quixotic attachment had better end 
quickly. But—but—lI believe he loved me.” 

Then the poison would begin to work again, and she 
would blame herself for thinking about Rex at all. 

In the main she was kept so busy that she had little 
time for brooding. Andrew was away usually from 
morning till night, and, when he returned, he was usually 
too tired to fetch water or cut wood, or even to do 
anything in the garden, Consequently, all these things 
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fell to Mary to do in addition to all her household 
duties. 

Whether Andrew was happy or no, no one knew. He 
made no complaints respecting his work. He did his 
best to forget his old life. He had so disguised himself 
by shaving off his whiskers that he hardly recognised 
his own face when he looked into a glass, and he had 
become so used to the name of Stone that the mention 
of it scarcely any longer awoke old memories. 

He never attempted to make friends, while his neigh- 
bours often wondered what lay at the back of those 
strange-looking eyes and that silent life. He fell into 
Australian ways with great readiness, and accommodated 
himself to his work and to his surroundings with con- 
siderable skill, but he never alluded under any cireum- 
stances to the past. 

At his request Mary was as reticent as he. Indeed, 
she was afraid to thwart him. It was a dull and melan- 
choly life for him to lead. She could not talk about the 
past. Any allusion to Mussel Bay seemed to awaken in 
him all the old terror and apprehension. She could not 
talk about the future ; there was no future to talk about. 
To think of living out her life, and growing old, and 
dying away up there in the Australian bush was simply 
intolerable. So she thought as little as possible about 
anything, and just lived from day to day. 

Such was the condition of things when Rex Villiers, 
unknown to them, appeared upon the scene. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


FACE TO FACE 


EX so planned his next visit that Andrew should be 

out of the way. It was what he called his off-day. 

His time was pretty much at his disposal. After break- 

fast he saddled his horse and rode round in the direction 

of Andrew’s cottage, and waited in the distance until 

Andrew came out and made his way over the hill to a 
distant part of the ranche. 

Rex followed him on horseback, keeping at a safe 
distance. On the top of the hill he pulled up his horse 
and watched Andrew toiling slowly across a wide valley 
beyond. “I don’t expect he'll return again till evening,” 
he said to himself, “so I shall have the coast clear. I 
wonder what she will say when she recognises me ?” 

Then he wheeled his horse quickly round and galloped 
back the way he had come. 

He was in a state of great excitement. He had 
passed through many crises in his life; but it seemed to 
him that no point of time in his history was so pregnant 
with momentous issues as the present. He felt as though 
he had staked all upon one throw of the dice. If Mary 
failed him now, if she spurned him a second time, all 
that he had lived for and hoped for would be at an end. 

He reined up his horse as he drew near the cottage, 
and strained his eyes through the browning leaves, 
hoping he might catch a glimpse of her in the garden. 
The cottage stood quite alone. The nearest house was 
at least a quarter of a mile away, and quite out of sight. 
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It was a lonely spot for any one to live in, especially 
in the winter-time, when the days were short, and the 
earth was sodden with rain. But this view of the case 
did not appeal to Andrew and Mary as it would have 
done to most people. 

They had lived on the Wizard’s Island so long, cut 
off from the society of their fellows, that this little cottage, 
set in the lap of the hills and surrounded with trees, had 
much that was inviting. 

Rex drew near the cottage at a very slow pace, and, 
on reaching the gate, pulled up and dismounted. No 
one appeared to be about. The autumn morning was per- 
fectly still and quiet. Scarcely a leaf stirred in the trees, 
the rays of the sun were tempered by a soft silvery haze. 

Throwing the bridle-rein over the gate-post, he lifted 
the latch, and the same moment Mary came through the 
open door and stood in the sunshine. For a moment or 
two she did not notice him, her eyes were turned in 
another direction, her thoughts were back in the old 
home, which she feared she would never see again, 

The champing of the bit of Rex’s horse caused her to 
turn her head, and their eyes met, but no look of recog- 
nition came into the momentary glance she flung at him. 

She looked very sweet and winsome with the fresh 
morning light upon her face, and Rex had great difficulty 
in curbing his impatience. He wanted to rush to her 
side and reveal himself without more waste of time. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he said, raising his wideawake 
hat in such a way that it hid his face for a moment. 
“May I ask if you are Miss Stone?” 

“That is my name,” she answered, glancing at him 
shyly, and wondering if this was Mr. Lomas’s new over- 
seer. In any case, he was a very handsome and seemed 
a very gentlemanly man. 

“ And is your father at home?” he questioned, doing 
his best to disguise his voice. 
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“Oh no! He went to his work half an hour ago or 
more, and he won’t be back again till evening.” And 
she looked shyly at him again with a questioning light 
in her eyes. 

“Perhaps you will be able to answer my questions 
just as well,” he said, with pretended indifference. 

And when their eyes met again, she started and 
turned pale. 

“J have not been in the colony a great many months,” 
he said, “and my object in coming was to find out the 
whereabouts, if possible, of one Andrew Dean, and _ his 
daughter.” 

For a moment she drew back, and the blood rushed 
in a torrent to her face. 

“ Well?” she questioned, in a hard, unnatural voice. 

“Well, I do not think I need to go further with my 
search.” And he smiled. 

Her face paled again suddenly. 

“ But who are you?” she questioned. 

He took off his hat and stood bareheaded before her. 

“Do you not recognise me, Mary ?” he said. 

Then the hot blood suffused her neck and face again, 
and she trembled so much that she could scarcely stand. 

“Rex Villiers!” she said, with a catch in her voice. 
“But why have you followed us here ?” 

“Cannot you guess, Mary?” he exclaimed, looking 
earnestly at her. 

“To be revenged on my father and me for some 
fancied slight or wrong,” she said, drawing away several 
paces from him, 

“You do not believe that, Mary?” he said, without 
attempting to move nearer to her. “ You cannot believe 
it! Let your own heart speak to you. You have known 
me nearly all my life, Have I ever been other than 
loyal to you?” 

For a moment her eyes fell to the ground. 
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“Father has always feared that you might follow us,” 
she said, without looking at him. “Oh, I do not know 
what will happen when he knows!” 

“He need not know just yet,’ he answered, “and 
time may change his feelings towards me.” 

“ But why have you followed us?” she asked. “Why 
could you not let us be in peace ?” 

«Then you are not glad to see me?” he questioned. 
“The sight of an old friend and a familiar face is nothing 
to you?” 

“Oh, do not be cruel!” she cried, reaching out her 
hands appealingly. “The sight of your face is lke 
heaven to me! Oh, what am I saying? I mean I have 
longed so much for home, and for the old friends, that 
your coming has quite unnerved me.” 

“Then you are glad to see me ?” he questioned eagerly. 

“Oh yes; Iam, and no. Oh, I don’t know whether 
I ought to be sorry or glad! Father fears you so much. 
In fact, it amounts to positive terror.” 

“But do you fear me, Mary?” 

“T think I do, a little. Oh, I don’t know! Some- 
times I fancy that father must be mistaken; but at 
other times I am not so sure.” 

“Oh, Mary,” he said, with his eyes bent upon the 
ground, “it is hard to hear these words from your lips! 
If you cannot trust me, if you do not believe me, it is 
of no use speaking to you—appealing to you!” 

“Oh, believe me,” she said, raising her eyes appeal- 
ingly to his. “Ido not want to think evil of you! I 
do not want to think evil of any one. And you have 
always been kind to me; but, oh, father is so positive-——” 

“Your father is under some foolish hallucination,” he 
said. “I heard before I left home what he had been saying 
about me; and his words had great influence with the jury.” 

“The jury?” she questioned. “ What jury?” 

“ Of course, you have heard nothing,” he said. “I 
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was forgetting. But it is a long story. Had we not better 
go into the house? You will be tired standing here.” 

“No, no,” she said quickly, “I will remain out-of- 
doors.” And her words stabbed him like a knife. He 
felt that she mistrusted him still. 

“As you will,” he said, after a pause; “but at least 
let me fetch a chair for you.” And he walked past her 
into the house and brought out a chair and placed it in 
the shadow of an apple tree. 

“Thank you very much.” And she sat down with 
a bitter sigh, and waited for him to speak. He moved 
a little farther away from her, and leaned against the 
trunk of a tree. Time and distance had only intensified 
his love. She seemed more beautiful, more worthy to be 
loved now than in the old days, when he used to help 
her across the reef and watch her as she ran nimbly up 
the zigzag path to the surface of the island. 

Sixteen months of hardship and anxiety had taken 
something of the light and sunshine out of her eyes. 
She was less gay, less light-hearted than she used to be. 
But the soberness in tone and manner added to, rather 
than detracted from her charms. 

Rex curbed himself with great determination. He 
might love her with all the strength of his soul, but she 
allowed him no lover’s privileges. Indeed, he feared he 
was far less to her now than when they were boy and 
girl together. He would have to stand at a respectful 
distance and wait for any crumb of favour that she might 
throw to him. 

“JT am glad I haye found you, if only for one thing,” 
he said, after a long pause. 

“ And what is that ?” she questioned. 

“The last time we met I spoke foolishly and angrily, 
and I have never ceased to regret it. I have lived in 
hope ever since, that I should meet you again, so that I 
might ask your forgiveness.” 
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“ You thought I had not treated you well 

“Never mind what I thought,” he abet “that 
is no excuse for speaking to you as I did. Do you think 
you can forgive me? ” 

She looked up at him and smiled one of her old 
winsome smiles. 

“ Of course I will forgive you,” she said, “ though there 
is really nothing to forgive. But what about the jury? 
I am really very curious to hear some news from home.” 

“ Well, you see, it was taken for granted in Mussel Bay 
that you were dead, and I was accused of murdering you.” 

“You accused of murdering us!” she repeated slowly, 
raising large and wondering eyes to his. 

“It was known that somebody had gone to the island,” 
he said, “ for the lantern was destroyed and the rope cut.” 

“Yes, yes; some terrible man did it!” 

“And as our boat had evidently been used for the 
purpose, and drifted ashore several miles down the coast ; 
as, also, I had been overheard saying some angry words 
to you; and as, also, your father had expressed his feel- 
ings about me very freely to Thomas Dewhurst and 
William Best, why, suspicion at once fell on me.” 

“Oh, now I understand!” And she leaned forward 
in her chair, and looked eagerly at him. 

“To make matters worse,” he went on, “somebody took, 
without leave, a carriage-lamp from our coach-house, and 
used it as a decoy-light on Loram’s Point, with the result 
that John Treverbyn’s yacht came on the reef and was 
wrecked, and several of the sailors drowned. And I was 
accused also of doing that. I expect I should have been 
hanged had not Squire Pentue, who had been abroad all 
the winter, come forward at the last moment to prove that 
Thad spent the night with poor old Eli Fay, and so could 
not possibly have done the things of which I was accused.” 


“But why did not Eli say that you had spent the 
night with him ?” 
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“ Unfortunately, between the time I left him and the 
hour at which his sister-in-law usually called to see him, 
he had taken his departure.” 

“Do you mean that he died ?” 

EnY egue 

« And you were really accused of murder?” 

“T spent three months in gaol under that charge, 
and only escaped hanging, as I have told you, by the 
skin of my teeth.” 

“Oh, that is terrible!” she said. And her large 
eyes became liquid. 

“JT did not mind being in prison so much,” he went 
on, “and J believe I could have gone to the scaffold 
without showing the white feather. But what hurt me 
so much was that anybody could think that I would 
harm a hair of your head. Heaven knows I am no saint, 
and I have never professed to be one; but, at least, I 
do pride myself upon being an honest man, and I am 
not aware that I ever did an injury to any one.” 

“J am sorry for you, very sorry indeed,” she said, 
after a long pause. “But how did you get track of us?” 

“Oh, that was easier than it looks,” he said. And 
he gave her an example of the inductive and deductive 
methods of reasoning which he had pursued. 

“T am sure I should never have thought of it,” she 
said, with a smile. “But still, since your name was 
cleared, I really don’t see why you could not have allowed 
father to remain in peace. Believe me, your name is a 
perfect terror to him.” 

“JT am very sorry,” he answered, “and I hope some 
day he will be led to change his views. But, after all, 
he is not the only one to be considered. A man does 
not lightly give up the woman he loves.” 

“Do you mean t-t i 

Then she hesitated, and the warm blood rushed in a 
torrent to her neck and face. 
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“Do you think I would have followed you round the 
world if I did not love you? Oh, Mary Dean, you are 
more than life to me! A smile from you is worth more 
than all the gold of Australia! I have loved you for 
years, and you only, and I shall love you till I die!” 

“Oh, please do not say any more!” she cried. And 
she raised her hands pleadingly. “I have no right to 
listen to such words.” 

“No right!” he said, starting back. “Then have 
you given your love to another ? ” 

“No! no! Idon’t mean that,” she cried. “ But we 
can never be more to each other than mere acquaintances.” 

“But why cannot we be?” he asked quickly. 

“Why? For a dozen reasons,” she answered. “ But 
one reason is as good as fifty; you are a Villiers.” 

“And does that fact place me outside the pale of 
respectability ?” he questioned. 

“It places you in a different world from mine,” she 
answered, “If [am not peasant-born, I am peasant-bred.” 

“Oh, that is mere trifling!” he said passionately. 
“You hinted something of the same thing when last we 
met. Is the mere fact of living in a big house or a little 
house to be allowed to stand in the way of our happi- 
ness? Oh, Mary, don’t you see that I love you? And 
love is indifferent to such trifles.” 

“It may be the misfortune of the poor that they are 
proud,” she answered, “or it may be their salvation.” 

‘A proper pride or a proper amount of self-respect 
may be a very good thing,’ he answered; “but pride 
run to seed may not only be exceedingly foolish, but 
exceedingly wrong.” 

She shook her head dubiously, and an expression of 
sadness stole into her eyes. 

“Think better of it, Mary!” he pleaded ; “give a 
fellow some hope! You know that mine is no boyish 
passion; it has lived through suffering and through 
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separation, and I shall go on loving you to the end of 
the chapter.” 

“No, no, you had better forget me,” she said’ sadly ; 
“it would be better for both of us that you should. My 
place is here with father.” 

“ And if he should die, what would become of you?” 
he questioned. 

“T do not know; I must leave that with God. But 
while he lives he needs my help.” 

“But he might have the help of both of us.” 

She smiled wistfully and pathetically. 

“You do not know father,” she said; “he would 
never take help from you if he knew it—never! Indeed, 
if he knew that you were in this neighbourhood, I do not 
know what would happen.” 

“He thinks that I have some grudge against him?” 

“He thinks you mean him ill.” 

“But could you not convince him to the contrary, 
for surely, Mary, you no longer doubt me?” 

“JT have tried again and again to persuade him that 
he was mistaken in you. Now I have given up trying. 
He becomes almost violent.” 

For a moment or two Rex looked at her in silence. 
He did not know what to say or think. Now and then, 
from some look or tone, he fancied that she cared for 
him; that if only her father’s prejudice could be removed, 
nothing else would be allowed to stand long in the way. 
At other times he feared he was only as a stranger to her, 
and would have to remain so, She appeared to be so 
unmoved, so self-possessed. 

He did not know how she was battling with herself, and 
how, every moment, her strength threatened to give out. 

“ And have you no word of hope for me at all, Mary ?” 
he said at length. 

“T can only repeat what I have already said to you,” 
she answered. 
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“Then I must wait for brighter days. You cannot 
hate me, or you would have told me so.” 

“No; I do not hate you—I hope I do not hate 
any one; besides, you have always been kind to me.” 

“And I will try to be kind to you still.” 

“Tf you want to be really kind to me, you will go 
away from here. Go home to England and try to 
forget me.” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind,” he said, almost 
savagely. “I shall remain near you, if only for the 
pleasure of knowing that I am near.” 

“No; please do not. Father might discover your 
presence, and that would mean—oh, I do not know what !” 

“T do not think he will. Besides, I shall be on my 
guard.” 

“But why do you call yourself Rix?” she questioned. 

“JT don’t. It’s what people call me. I told Mr. 
Lomas that my name was Henry Rex Villiers, and he 
intimated that it was too much of a mouthful. So I sug- 
gested that he should drop the Villiers, and call me Henry 
Rex, which he agreed to do. But the people round here 
had never heard of Rex as a surname, though Rixes are 
common enough. So you see how I got my name.” 

For a moment she was silent, and then she looked up 
at him again. 

“It would be better for us all if you were to go 
away,’ she said. “It would be really terrible if 
father should recognise you.” And her eyes went 
wandering away across the landscape. Suddenly she 
started, and her face became deadly pale. 

“Why, here comes father!” she cried, in excited 
tones. “I wonder what can have happened ? ” 

Rex turned his head quickly and looked in the same 
direction. 

The next moment he was making for the gate with all 
possible haste. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


A FRIEND IN NEED 


N ARY met Andrew at the garden gate, with a look 

of anxiety upon her face, and a feeling almost of 
terror in her heart. What was the meaning of his hasty 
return? Had he become suspicious? Had he seen Rex 
and recognised him? Had he been told that he had 
spent a good part of the morning with her in the garden? 
These and a score of other questions rushed like lightning 
through her brain. 

Out of respect for Mary, Rex had hurried away as 
quickly as possible. Had he consulted his own feelings 
he would have faced the matter out with Andrew then 
and there. He had no patience with his stupid prejudice, 
and with his still more stupid conduct which was the 
outcome of it. 

But Mary dreaded the result of their meeting ; 
and to suit her wishes he had slipped away without 
a word of good-bye, had sprung into his saddle, and 
had galloped off, never once turning to look back. How 
she would get out of the difficulty he did not know, nor 
did he trouble himself much about the matter. 

“Trust a woman’s wit,” he said to himself. “If she 
doesn’t want him to know, he’ll not get it out of her.” 
And he smiled grimly, and was soon out of sight of the 
cottage. 

“What is the matter, father?” Mary called, as soon 
as Andrew got within hailing distance. 

Andrew struggled forward until he reached the garden 
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gate; then he sank down on a bank and breathed 
hard. 

“Are you not well, father?” she cried anxiously, 
rushing toward him and sitting down by his side. 

“Tm very poorly, Mary,” he said, with a little gasp— 
“very poorly.” And he took off his hat and tried to fan 
himself with it. 

“ Let me help you into the house,” she said. “ Perhaps 
you will feel better when you have rested a while.” 

“Tet me rest here a bit first,’ he said. “I was afraid 
I was never going to get home; and I have run a good 
deal of the way.” 

“You shouldn’t try to run,” she said. “ You should 
remember you are not so young as you used to be.” 

“Ah, Mary, I’ve been wondering if ’m not nearer the 
end of the journey than I thought.” And an anxious 
look swept over his face. 

“Please let us not talk about that, father,” she said 
quickly. “ You are good for a great many years yet.” 

“Ay; but the end will come! Ay, it will come!” 
And he leaned against Mary’s shoulder, and the perspira- 
tion broke out over his forehead again. 

“You must get into the house as quickly as you can,” 
she said. “And I will go to the store for some medicine 
for you.” 

“Wait a moment till my sight clears a bit,’ he 
answered. “Those giddy turns take all the strength out 
of me. But who did I see in the garden with you as I 
came down the hill?” 

“Could you see so far, father?” she questioned, with 
a little laugh. 

“Unless my eyes played me tricks, I saw somebody, 
get on a horse and ride away.” 

“Oh, then, your eyesight is all right,’ she said, 
laughing. “Couldn’t you see who it was?” 

“No, he didn’t look my way. But who was it, Mary ? ” 
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“Tt was the overseer, father.” 

“ What did he want?” 

“To know where you were.” 

“ And you told him?” 

“ As well as I could. You know I can’t remember 
all the funny names they have about here.” 

“ And he seemed quite satisfied ? ” 

“ Quite, father.” 

“He made no complaints about me of any kind.” 

“Not a single complaint.” 

“That is right. I’ve tried to do my duty, and to give 
satisfaction.” 

“T'm sure you have, father. And, what is more, I’m 
sure everybody’s satisfied.” 

“TJ wouldn’t like to have to leave this place, Mary. 
It’s a pretty place as places go in these parts. An’ we're 
secure here against anybody findin’ us.” 

“That is a matter that never troubles me,” she said 
brightly. “But now let us try to get into the house. 
You are already looking better for the rest.” 

“T’m feelin’ better than I did,” he answered, strug- 
gling slowly to his feet. “I was dead beat just now, I 
own. An’ I still feel terrible mazy.” 

After some little difficulty Andrew was got into the 
house and to bed. Mary placed a bottle of hot water to 
his feet, gave him a cup of gruel, and then hurried away 
to the store, which was nearly a mile distant. 

She got some medicine and a few other things, left 
word for the doctor to call when he came round on the 
following day, walked round to the overseer’s house and 
left word that her father was ill, and then hurried off 
home as rapidly as possible. 

She had not gone far when she came face to face with 
Rex Villiers, who was sitting under a tree smoking. 

Instantly he sprang to his feet, and came to meet: her 
with a look of inquiry in his eyes. 
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“T thought you were far enough away from here,” 
she said, with pretended indifference. 

“T should have been,” he answered; “but my mare 
cast a shoe directly I left you, and I am waiting until 
the smith has finished with her.” 

She did not pause in her walk, and he walked by her 
side. Her heart was beating uncomfortably fast. 

It seemed so strange that they should be together 
again, and after all that they had passed through. 

She did not look at him—she was almost afraid of the 
beseeching glance of his eyes—and she made no attempt 
to reopen conversation. 

“Did your father discover who your visitor was this 
morning ?” he asked at length. 

“No. Father is very poorly. That is the reason he 
came home.” 

“Tam very sorry indeed. Is he seriously ill, do you 
think?” 

“TJ hope not—oh, I hope not! But one never knows. 
I have left word for the doctor to call when he comes 
round to-morrow.” 

“But you ought to have a nurse also.” 

“Oh no. I can nurse him for a while, at any 
rate.” 

“Took here, Mary,” he said, after a pause; “you are 
doing more than you ought todo now. Ihave heard you 
chopping wood in the outhouse, and seen you fetching 
water from the spring, and I have reason to know that 
most of the gardening is done by you, and it is a shame, 
and you ought not to do it.” 

She raised her eyes to his for a moment, but did not 
reply. 

“T know I have no right to interfere,” he went on. 
“Oh, I do wish, Mary, you would give me the right. 
And yet I am your friend, whether you will acknow- 
ledge it or no.” 
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“T have admitted,” she answered timidly, “that you 
have always been kind to me.” 

“I thank you, even for that admission,” he said 
earnestly. “But if you realised how truly and how 
devotedly I love you fs 

“Please don’t, Rex,” she interrupted suddenly ; and 
she lifted eyes to his that were full of tears. 

His heart gave a great bound, and, in spite of her 
protest, a thrill of joy ran through his veins. She had 
called him Rex, and the name sounded like music when 
spoken by her. 

“If you forbid my speaking,” he said, “I will be silent. 
But you cannot prevent my loving you, and you cannot 
prevent me being your friend.” 

“IT do not want to lose your friendship,” she answered, 
almost tearfully. “And in this strange land it is—it 
is 


Then she stopped suddenly. 

He waited for her to speak, but she did not complete 
the sentence. 

“TI may be able to find some way of helping you,” he 
said at length. 

“No, no,” she answered quickly. “You must not 
come to see me again, and we must not be seen together. 
Please indulge me in this. Our ways lie apart—it must 
be so. The Fates have willed it so.” 

“No, no; the Fates are not so cruel,” he answered. 
“Besides, there is no such thing as fate. God meant 
us for each other,” 

She shook her head. 

“Father is a good man,” she answered. “He spends 
hours in prayer. He believes that God speaks to him. 
And he is so positive that—that—— ” 

“No; do not finish the sentence,” he interrupted. 
“I know what your father thinks. But some day he 
will know that he was altogether mistaken.” 
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“Then, until that time comes,” she said, with a 
pathetic smile, “ we must go our different ways.” 

“No,” he said, shaking his head; “I must keep near 
you. Some day you may want me, may need my help. 
And if that day should ever come, I must not be far 
away from you.” 

Her heart warmed to him instinctively, and her eyes 
filled. Surely a man who spoke to her in that way could 
not mean evil. ' 

They were nearing’ her house, and she motioned to 
him to come no further. 

“ As you will,” he answered. 

And he moved across to the stump of an old tree, 
a little distance away. 

“Here is just what I have been looking for,” he con- 
tinued. “I often ride past here, and for the future I 
will look into the hollow of this old tree stump. When 
you need me drop a note in there, and I will come to 
you at once.” 

She smiled, but did not reply. 

“T hope you will find your father better,” he said, 
and held out his hand to her. 

For a moment her hand lay in his; then, without a 
word, she darted away, and left him standing alone. 

During the next week Rex rode that way every day, 
sometimes twice a day; but he found no letter waiting 
for him. 

He heard that William Stone—as he was called~was 
seriously ill. Something had gone wrong with his head, 
people said ; and that he was likely to be ill for a Jong 
time. Ile heard also that his daughter was watching 
by him night and day. 

Rex rode off to the one medical man in the district, ten 
miles away. /ortunately for him Dr. Sinclair was at home. 

“You are attending William Stone?” Rex questioned. 

“ Yes, 1 ami 
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“Ts he likely to be ill for some time?” 

“T fear so.” 

“They have no nurse, I believe ?” 

“No; I fear they cannot afford it, The daughter 
is quite wearing herself out.” 

“I presume you can keep a secret?” was Rex’s next 
question. 

The doctor smiled. 

“ Well, look here, I want you to take a nurse with you 
to-morrow. I presume you know people who go out to 
nurse. I will pay all costs. But you must on no account 
let out that I have seen you, or had any hand in the 
matter.” 

“TI presume you know the Stones?” 

“Well, I do a little. But they would not receive 
charity from me if they knew. Do you understand ?” 

“Quite. I will do as you wish.” 

Poor Mary was almost too astonished to speak when 
the doctor arrived next day with a nurse—a middle- 
aged woman of quiet demeanour and slow, methodical 
ways. 

“It is all right,” the doctor said, in answer to Mary’s 
appealing look, “TI don’t want to have you on my hands 
also.” 

“ But—but, doctor.” 

“There’s no need for any ‘buts’ ”—he laughed. 
“Now, you take things quietly.” And he hurried away 
to Andrew’s side. 

The nurse knew nothing. The doctor had employed 
her, and would pay her. And she settled down to her 
work in the most easy-going, matter-of-fact fashion. 

Mary was too weary almost to worry herself over 
anything, and too thankful for a little rest to ask un- 
necessary questions. 

But a day or two later, when she went into the shed 
for some firewood, expecting to find her little stock quite 
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exhausted, she was surprised to find a considerable pile 
carefully chopped and stacked. She thought at first that 
the nurse had been having an industrious fit. But Mrs. 
Boot, with commendable virtue, disclaimed anything of 
the kind. 

“No, miss,” she said, “I never chop wood. I always 
says as ’ow you must draw the line somewheres, an’ I 
draws the line at wood-chopping.” 

“ Of course, I would not ask you to do such a thing,” 
Mary said, colouring. “Only there is so much more 
chopped wood in the shed than I had any idea of, that 
I thought, perhaps, you had been exercising yourself 
in that direction.” 

“No, miss,’ Mrs. Boot said with becoming dignity. 
“And may I ask you, as a person of experience, do I look 
like it?” 

“Well, no, Mrs. Boot; to be candid, you do not.” 

Mrs. Boot smiled. 

“No, miss. I says nothing agin exercise as a general 
thing ; but for me anything like. flurry ain’t eood,? ; 

Mary did not pursue the conversation further, And 
when on the following morning she found that water had 
been fetched from ae spring and left at the door, she 
made no remark to any one. 

As the days passed away she discovered that all the 
late roots had been dug out of the garden, and properly 
stored in the shed ; that, as a matter of fact, some kind 
friend was doing all her outdoor work, and doing it so 
early in the morning that no one caught sight of him. 

That Rex Villiers was her good angel she had no 
doubt whatever. He did not come near her. The days 
and weeks passed away slowly and painfully; but she 
never caught sight of him. In this, at any rate, he was 
respecting her wish, and her heart went out to him in 
increasing gratitude. 

After three weeks Mrs, Boot took her departure, and 
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Andrew began to hobble about the house again; and 
after a few days he took some light work on the ranche, 
increasing the length of his day as his strength came back. 

But neither to Mary nor the doctor was his recovery 
entirely satisfactory. He was silent, suspicious, appre- 
hensive before his illness; but after his recovery he was 
much more so. All his mental idiosyncracies appeared 
to be aggravated and accentuated. 

When about his ordinary daily tasks no one noticed 
any change in him. He was industrious, methodical, and 
conscientious. It was at home that the change was 
noticed. He appeared to be always on the watch for 
something. 

He spent much more time also in reading the Bible 
and in prayer; but, even when upon his knees, he would 
sometimes start suddenly and look around him with an 
apprehensive light in his eyes. 

Mary would have attributed the change to physical 
weakness, and would have looked for a return of his old 
manner as his strength came back, had not the doctor, on 
the occasion of his last visit, set her thinking. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


A DESPERATE PURPOSE 


“T WANT to have a little talk with you alone,” the 

doctor whispered to Mary as he was saying good- 
bye to her at the door. And they walked away down 
the long garden together. 

“There haye been some peculiar features about your 
father’s illness,” he said, speaking in a low voice. “ And 
I should like to know if he has had a similar illness before.” 

“Not that I am aware of,” Mary answered, looking 
apprehensively up into his face. 

“He has always been taciturn in his manner, I 
presume ?” 

“Well, no,” she answered slowly. “Iseem to remem- 
ber him when he was much more talkative, and, shall I 
say, bright. But he has grown quiet of late years.” 

“Has he ever been in an accident, or received any 
injury to his head ?” 

“Not that I am aware of.” 

“ Any sudden or painful shock ? ” 

“Yes; he has had two or three shocks of a rather 
painful character. But he soon got over them.” 

“You mean that physically they appeared to leave 
no bad effects behind them ? ” 

“Yes; he has always had very good health.” 

“But were any peculiarities—say of temper or dis- 
position—which he may have had more marked after- 
wards ? ” 

“Oh yes, I think so, decidedly.” 
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“That is what I want to get at. There are—well, 
shall I call them weaknesses ?—that may lie latent for 
years, possibly for a lifetime, that only need some special 
circumstances to call them into active operation. Do 
you follow me?” 

“T think so.” 

“T do not say, mind you, that in your father’s case 
there has not been a slight effusion of blood on the brain. 
Still, the present illness does not appear to me to explain 
all the conditions.” 

“Do you mean that there is some mental trouble?” 
she asked quickly. 

“JT would not like to state it in that broad way,” he 
said, with a smile. “Oh no, your father is sane enough, 
though he has distinctly pronounced peculiarities.” 

“T expect we are all more or less afflicted in that 
way, she said, with a smile. 

“ Possibly—possibly, Miss Stone,” he said gravely. 
“Only I would like to suggest that if any of his peculiar- 
ities become very much more pronounced than at present, 
it might not be amiss to let me know.” 

“T understand,’ Mary answered, feeling as though 
the bottom was being knocked out of the world. 

“ Don’t suppose for a moment that there is any occasion 
for alarm,” he added reassuringly, “ only it is always best, 
you know, to be on the right side.” 

Mary did not return at once to the house; she went 
into the wood-shed and made an attempt to chop some 
wood, not that any was needed, only she felt she must 
recover herself before she faced her father again. 

“Well,” Andrew questioned, as soon as Mary came 
into the house, “ what has the doctor been saying to you?” 

“ Oh, a number of things about your health and diet, 
and such like.” 

“Ts he coming again?” 

“Not unless you get ill again, and I send for him.” 
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“ He thinks I’m goin’ to pop off sudden some of these 
days?” 

“No, I don’t think so.” 

“T do. I could see it in his eyes.” 

“T’m sure you are mistaken. He says you must take 
care, and avoid chills and such-like. There is no reason 
you should not live till you are eighty.” 

“It’s all very well for him to stuff you with talk of 
that kind,” he answered. “ He knows better; so do IJ.” 

“At any rate, you are nearly well again now,” she 
answered, with a smile. 

“Tn mind, Mary, ’'m more vigorous than ever I was. 
But this earthly tabernacle, Mary-——” 

He shook his head. 

“Ts good for many a long year,” she interposed. 

“JT have no care or fear for myself,’ he went on. 
“Tm all right for this world and the next. But when 
I’m gone, what will become of you, Mary ?” 

“Tm in God’s hands, father,’ she answered, looking 
out of the window. 

“ And in mine,” he said, with a sudden gleam in his 
eyes. “Yes, in mine. God gave you into my charge to 
keep you spotless unto the day of His coming.” 

“You have never failed in your duty to me, father.” , 

“And I pray that I never may—never, never!” 

And he hurried off to his room, and dropped on his 
knees by the side of his bed. 

When he was able to go into the garden he was 
quick to notice that some one other than Mary had been 
at work. One day she saw him on his knees carefully 
examining a footprint. After which he went into the 
wood-shed, and eyed very critically the stack of chopped 
fuel. He did not mention the matter, however, to Mary ; 
indeed, he was unusually reticent for several days. 

Then he remarked casually one morning, “ You seem to 
have been very busy in the garden while I have been ill.” 
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She was prepared for the remark, and was able to 
meet it with apparent indifference. 

“Oh, I did not do it all myself. The neighbours 
have been wonderfully kind while you have been laid up.” 

“ Did they think I needed charity ? ” 

“No. But they thought I needed help, and I think 
it was very nice of them to show a friendly spirit.” 

He looked at her suspiciously, and relapsed into 
silence, and for several days after she could get only 
monosyllables out of him. 

On the day that he resumed his regular work the 
overseer congratulated him on looking so well, consider- 
ing what he had passed through. 

“ Looks are deceptive,” he answered oracularly ; “ but 
if you had waited a minute or two longer in my garden 
the day I was taken ill——” 

“But I was not near your garden the day you were 
taken ill,” the overseer answered. 

For a moment Andrew seemed to shrink up into him- 
self, and his eyes gleamed with a curious light. 

“T beg your pardon,” he stammered. “Of course I 
was thinking of some one else.” 

“You were thinking of Mr. Lomas’s overseer, I ex- 
pect. Iam told that he rides round in your direction 
occasionally.” 

“Yes, yes; I fear my eyes are not quite as good as 
they used to be.” 

“That’s a pity ; for a man who has a pretty daughter 
needs his eyesight,” the overseer said bluntly, with a laugh. 

“Mary’s pretty, there ain’t no denyin’ it,’ Andrew 
said simply. 

“So I’ve been told.” 

“ But you’ve seen her, surely ?” 

“Well, no, not fairly and squarely ; never had a good 
look at her, you know. She’s generally been looking the 
other way when I’ve ridden past, or not visible at all. 
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It’s the young fellows that the girls turn their faces 
towards.” 

Andrew looked at him wonderingly. 

“Now, there’s no denying that Rix is young,” the over- 
seer went on, enjoying Andrew’s look of distress, “and 
there’s no denying he’s goodlooking. Indeed, for looks 
there’s not been his equal on the Three Ranches for 
years. He’s just the fellow to captivate a girl’s fancy.” 

Andrew did not reply; and the overseer put spurs to 
his horse and galloped away. 

But during the rest of the day Andrew could think of 
‘nothing else. Had Mary deceived him? Was she in 
danger of losing her soul ? 

The thought haunted him like a restless sprite, and 
filled his soul with unutterable anguish. He had received 
her as a charge from God, to keep unspotted from the 
world, and present her faultless before His throne. This 
had grown to be a fixed part of his creed. Was he to 
fail in his task? And fail through neglect of his 
duty ? 

During the next week or two he was more watchful 
and more reticent than ever. Mary tried again and again 
to get him into conversation, but without success. When 
he was not praying he sat with the open Bible upon his 
knees, but every now and then glancing at her furtively 
and suspiciously, 

That he had something on his mind she was quite 
sure, and she began to fear that he had discovered that 
Rex Villiers was in the neighbourhood. He took to get- 
ting up suspiciously early in the morning and retiring 
unreasonably late at night. 

At last Mary, almost at her wits’ end, wrote a brief 
note to Rex, and dropped it into the tree stump. 

“Tam very very thankful for all you have done,” 
Mary’s letter said, “ but please do not do anything more. 
Don’t come near if you can avoid it. I am sure father 
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is suspicious of something. Keep out of his sight if 
possible.” 

Rex found the letter two days later, and read it and 
re-read it; then mounted his horse and rode slowly 
away. The letter was a disappointment to him in many 
ways. It seemed to him a cold greeting after weeks of 
silence; but worse than that, it indicated that there 
might be trouble ahead for Mary. Andrew might take 
it into his head to go on the tramp again, and try to 
lose himself in some more inaccessible part of the world. 

It was agony to Rex to think of Mary—sweet, gentle, 
sensitive—having to rough it in out-of-the-way places, 
to follow a man who was half-demented from place to 
place, and run the risks of privation and poverty. Her 
life was hard enough at Three Ranches; but if Andrew 
took it into his head to move again—and in the dead of 
winter—her existence might be made unendurable. 

Then he was further tortured by the thought that 
indirectly he was the cause of her present trouble and 
anxiety. What if his kindness should prove to be no 
kindness at all? if his friendship should prove an evil 
and a snare? Would it not be a greater kindness to go 
straight away, to leave the country altogether? It 
seemed to him that he could do no good by staying. 
Mary would not see him. Indeed, his very presence in 
the neighbourhood was a source of anxiety to her. 

He was so perplexed that he scarcely slept at all 
that night. ‘To give up all that he had hoped for, to 
leave the girl he loved more than he loved his own life 
to the tender mercies of a man who, after all, was not her 
father, and who, however kind he might be, was pre- 
judiced on some points to the verge of insanity, seemed 
anything but a generous and heroic thing to do. 

Should he defy Mary, follow his own judgment, and 
have the matter out with Andrew face to face? He 
hated secrecy, and it was humiliating to have to sacrifice 
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everything to the whim of a half-crazy man. Mary 
thought it best to keep Andrew in the dark; but he was 
by no means sure that Mary was right. Indeed he was 
inclined to think that she was altogether in the wrong. 
Yet he wanted to humour her because he wanted to win 
her love. He deferred to her because he loved her, not 
because he thought she was right. 

And yet by yielding to Mary he did not seem to be 
advancing his cause in the least. By pursuing a policy 
of secrecy, he might remain where he was till doomsday, 

Before he fell asleep in the early hours of the morn- 
ing, he had half resolved to let Andrew know the worst 
or the best, and take the consequences. 

As it happened, however, Andrew was not nearly so 
much in the dark as he imagined. Once his suspicions 
were aroused, Andrew set to work with an amount of 
cunning and secrecy that no one would have given him 
eredit for. 

He met Mr. Lomas one day—seemingly by accident. 
He knew the squatter by sight. Mr. Lomas also knew 
him as one of the employees of his neighbour—knew 
also that he had been ill. 

“Good day, Mr. Lomas,” Andrew said briskly. “I 
hope you are well ?” 

“Oh, good day,” said the squatter, a little taken 
aback by Andrew’s greeting. “And are you all right 
again ?” 

“Oh yes, thank you. I’m gainin’ strength every 
day. And how are things lookin’ on the Ranche? 
They tell me your new overseer is a mighty smart man.” 

Mr. Lomas was still more taken aback, but answered 
civilly enough. 

“Oh, I have no reason to complain, Stone, none 
whatever. I hope your master has none.” 

“T hope so, too, sir,” Andrew said, with a little laugh. 
“ But we don’t see much of him. Overseer sees to most 
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things. Is’p’ose yours does, too. By-the-by, what’s his 
name ? ” 

“Well, they call him Rix,” the squatter said, with a 
laugh. 

“Ay; but his real name. There was a discussion 
down our way on the subject last week, an’ I’m a bit 
curious to get the rights of it.” 

“Hadn’t you better ask him?” the squatter an- 
swered, turning on his heel. 

“A good idea,” said Andrew, briskly. “Only the 
worst of it is I never see him, so I fear it’ll be a long 
time afore I get my wager.” 

“Well, what did you say it was?” the squatter 
asked, with sudden interest in his tones. 

“Well, I said it was Villiers,’ Andrew answered, 
drawing his bow at a venture. 

The squatter laughed. “Well, Stone,” he said, “for 
once you are right. His name is Villiers—Henry Rex 
Villiers. And he has no reason to be ashamed of it either.” 

“No, it is a good name; and he’s a fine young man, 
by all accounts.” And Andrew hobbled away. 

His face was very pale and haggard when he got 
home, and his eyes gleamed ominously. But Mary was 
busy cooking the supper, and did not notice him. He 
had been several weeks in getting at the truth, but he 
had got it at last. His worst fears were confirmed. The 
question now was, what was to be done? 

That Rex was a limb of the devil he honestly believed. 
Perhaps he had sold himself to his Satanic Majesty. 
Else how had he managed to discover them ? 

It did not seem possible to him that a man by his 
own wits could have tracked them. He must have had 
assistance from the evil one. And, that being so, there 
was no use in attempting to hide any more. If he had 
tracked them so far, he could track them anywhere. The 
vendetta of a Villiers could be checked only by death. 
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Andrew spent most of the evening in reading the 
Bible, or, more correctly, in meditating on the words of 
one particular passage of Scripture. Strangely enough, 
they were the first words on which his eyes fell when 
he opened the book, and they seemed to stand up from 
the page as if printed in blacker type: “And fear not 
them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul; but rather fear him which is able to destroy both 
soul and body in hell.” 

He sat with the Bible open on his knee, his eyes 
wandering restlessly up and down the page, but seeing 
these words only, and to his disordered brain they 
seemed a direct and awful message to him. He saw 
a meaning in them that no sane man could possibly see. 
They opened a door of escape from everlasting peril. 

The death of the body was nothing—was not to be 
dreaded, and might be under some circumstances an 
infinite mercy. The death of the soul was everything. 
And it was here that Mary’s peril came in. 

If Mary got into the clutches of Rex Villiers her soul 
was doomed. And what escape was there for her except 
through the gate of death. It was foolish trying any 
more to hide from him. He had found her, he would 
follow her. He would gain influence over her, he would 
fascinate her as a serpent fascinated its prey. He 
would destroy her. Her body might be kept alive, but 
her soul would be doomed and destroyed. 

This idea, having once rooted itself in Andrew’s crazy 
brain, grew from day to day. He could think of nothing 
else; it filled all his imagination, it dominated his 
thought, he became its prey. 

At first the idea was horrible; but the horror of it 
gradually faded away. A curious feeling of exaltation 
took possession of him. If Abraham was ready to 
sacrifice his dearly loved son, why should he shrink 
from a much smaller sacrifice? The blood of an innocent 
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victim might still be a sweet-smelling savour in the 
nostrils of the Almighty. And the soul of the victim, 
escaping from its clay tenement, would rise to increasing 
heights of blessedness to all eternity. 

The idea fascinated him at length. He had a print 
in his bedroom of the patriarch Abraham with uplifted 
knife about to slay his son, and he looked at it until it 
seemed to burn itself into his brain. 

In his belt at his hip he carried a pruner’s knife. It 
was not unlike the patriarch’s blade. In spare moments 
he polished it until it shone like silver, and he whetted 
its edge until he could have shaved with it. 

And all the time Mary had no suspicion of the thought 
that was in his heart. He was, perhaps, a little quieter, 
a little more absent-minded than usual, but that was all. 
He never referred to the old days on Wizard’s Island, 
never mentioned the name of Rex Villiers, and never 
gave a hint that he knew he was in the neighbourhood. 
He just silently waited his opportunity. There must be 
no scene. And, if possible, the pure soul of Mary must 
be liberated without pain. Perhaps he would join her in 
her flight upward, or he might remain behind a little 
longer to proclaim to the world the heroic feat he had done. 

The days passed away slowly and uneventfully— 
dreary winter days, when the rain fell almost incessantly, 
and the grey, ragged gum-trees moaned pitifully in the 
cold. 

But at last there came a Sunday with clear skies. 
Mary got up and cooked breakfast, and then retired to 
bed again with a splitting headache. 

Andrew waited on her with great solicitude, and when 
in the early part of the afternoon she said she felt better, 
and that she would have a long sleep, his eyes gleamed. 
At length had come his opportunity. 

He stole away to his own room, and spent a long time 
on his knees. And every now and then he lifted his 
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head in a listening attitude, as though expecting a voice 
to speak to him from the skies. 

At length he started to his feet. His mouth was set 
and rigid. A wild, uncanny light gleamed in his restless 
eyes, his nostrils expanded with every breath he took. 
His right hand rested on his hip. 

He stole to Mary’s room door, and pushed it silently 
open. She lay a little on her side, with her face toward 
the window. Across her bosom a ray of sunshine fell, 
and lay there lovingly and tenderly. 

She looked very beautiful in her sleep. Her lips 
were parted in a smile. Perhaps she was wandering 
through the land of pleasant dreams, perhaps she was 
listening to words of love. 

Andrew hesitated only for a moment, and then began 
to move stealthily toward the bed. 

Mary slept and dreamed. The sunshine lay in a 
golden band across her bed, and warmed her bosom and 
kissed her chin and lips, and played hide-and-seek in the 
tangles of her glorious hair. 

She dreamt that she was a girl again. That the 
waters laughed in Mussel Bay and awoke deep organ- 
tones among the buttresses of Wizard’s Rock. With 
her satchel on her shoulder she swung merrily home 
from school, and loitered on the reef and listened to the 
sea calling in the distance. 

Leaping over the rocks came Rex Villiers, with 
Jaughing face and glorious eyes, deep as the sea itself. 
Bhs. stretched out her hands in token of welcome, and 
he sat down by her side, and for a while they listened in 
silence to the deep music of the sea. 

Then Rex, looking into her eyes, said, “I love you, 
Mary ;” and aie answered, “I know you do.” Then he 
took her hands in his and kissed them, and his kiss sent 
thrills of delight rippling through all her veins. 

She was only a girl, and yet somehow she understood. 
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Rex came closer to her, and his arm stole round her 
waist, and she nestled her head upon his shoulder, and 
the sea sang on, and the sunshine rippled upon the 
water, and the white-breasted gulls wheeled in glorious 
circles above them. 

“ Are you happy, darling ?” he whispered. 

And she answered, “So ‘hoppy, Rex!” 

“And you will always be mine, sweetheart ? ”’ 

“ Always—for ever and ever.” 

“And you love me, darling ?” 

“Oh, Rex, I love you with all my soul!” 

“ And you will never doubt me?” 

“T cannot, sweetheart, for I love you so. And I 
know that you love me. And love casts out all doubts 
and fears.” 

Then he called her his “ own darling,” and kissed her 
on the forehead. Kissed her eyesand cheeks. Kissed her 
rounded chin. Kissed her on the lips. Oh, so long and 
lovingly. And her own arms stole round his neck, and 
she pressed his face closer to hers. 

“ Oh, Rex,” she whispered, “ this is life indeed !” 

Then a great silence fell. She felt his breath upon 
her cheeks, his kisses on her lips. 

Then suddenly the light faded, and the sea began to 
roar. She looked, and lo! the waves were beginning to 
sweep over the reef, and all retreat was cut off. A great 
terror stole into her heart, for Rex was no longer with her. 
She was all alone ; her lips began to tremble with dread. 

Andrew, stealing stealthily toward the bed, saw the 
change come over her face, and was perplexed. 

He stood still, and looked again, and the terror upon 
her face increased. 

What did it mean? Did she fear what was coming ? 
Was she not ready for the celestial kingdom? Could it 
be possible that there was any evil in her, that she 
needed cleansing ? 

2A 
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Andrew’s face grew troubled. ‘To set her spirit free, 
if that spirit was not fit for heaven, would be to make 
irrevocable the disaster he wanted to prevent. 

“Perhaps I ought first to urge her to repent,” he 
reflected ; “for, now that I think of it, she has deceived 
me in some things, and that story about the overseer 
being with her may be written down as a lie against her 
in heaven. I will see if the Lord has any message 
for me.” 

And he stole noiselessly back into the living-room, 
and opened his Bible and began to turn its leaves with 
great eagerness. But it seemed to have no message for 
him. No passage stood up before his eyes distinct from 
all the rest. 

“Perhaps the Lord will speak to me in some other 
way,” he reflected. “If she sleeps till sunset, and I am 
not told to spare her. Ah, to save her soul alive—that 
is the great thing! The enemy of her soul is ever 
prowling about. I have seen him lately. He will work 
his will if she remains in the flesh. I wonder if I should 
awaken her and urge her to repent. But no; let me 
wait till the sunset. If there is no new message, I must 
obey the old.” 

And he began to turn the pages of the Bible again, 
but more slowly than before. 

Suddenly he started and raised his head. There was 
a sound of wheels gritting on the gravel. Who was 
driving out, he wondered, on the Sabbath day ? 

The sound of the wheels grew louder, then stopped. 
A moment later the garden gate clicked. Then a knock 
fell on the door. 

“The Lord is speaking,” he said to himself. He hid 
his pruning-knife in his belt, closed the Bible, and went 
and opened the door. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
WELCOME HOME 


OHN TREVERBYN returned to Mussel Bay after his 
long voyage intent upon two things. In the first 
place, he would erect a monument in St. Mary’s Church 
to the memory of his daughter, and in the second place, 
he would do the best he could to develop the natural 
resources of his native place, and make it a prosperous 
commercial centre. 

He had succeeded in solving the mystery he went out 
to solve, and the solution proved to be a very simple 
one. 
Martha Tuan and her two-year-old charge had gone 
on board the vessel, in which their passage had been 
taken, early in the day. But finding that she would 
not sail until evening, Martha decided that she would 
hunt up some old acquaintances of hers who were living 
in the town. So, taking the child in her arms, she left 
the ship and started out on her voyage of discovery. 
After many inquiries she found one of her old friends, 
and this led to the finding of some others. 

Of course, on such a valedictory occasion, refresh- 
ments of several kinds were essential. ‘Time slipped 
away unconsciously. Moreover, Martha was further away 
from the docks than she knew, and getting back did not 
seem such a straight road as she expected. 

Perhaps she missed her way. Perhaps she paused for 
further refreshment on the road. At any rate, when she 
reached the docks the ship was not there. She had 
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floated out into the channel nearly an hour earlier, and 
was now full steam ahead, making for the open sea. 

Had she gone back to her friends and communicated 
with her master nothing serious need have happened. 
But she appeared to be afraid to do either; she would 
keep the secret to herself, and trust to her woman’s wit 
and the chapter of accidents to get her out of her difficulty. 

She was not without money, John Treverbyn having 
provided her with sufficient to meet every reasonable 
contingency. ‘Two days later another vessel was sailing 
for England—a cargo boat, that took a few passengers. 

In this boat she took passage, with a very scanty and 
hastily got together wardrobe. She imagined that she 
would be only two days late in getting to England at 
the outside, and that she would have no difficulty in 
explaining matters satisfactorily to the Rector of Overlow. 

What happened after that was, of course, pure con- 
jecture as far as Martha was concerned. It was clear, 
however, that when the vessel was foundering in sight 
almost of the English coast her first thought was for her 
little charge. Whether Martha herself got into the boat 
that was wrecked on the reef or no would never be known. 

It would seem that she atoned for the mistake she 
had made to the best of her ability. She did all she 
could to save her little charge from drowning, and in 
this—though she never knew it—she succeeded. She 
found her resting-place beneath the unremembering 
waves, and left the child, all unwittingly, to the tender 
mercies of the lighthouse-keeper. 

There the little maiden grew into lovely womanhood, 
only to find—as John believed then—a fate more tragic 
and terrible than any she had escaped. 

John thought of all this sadly enough as the Guinevere 
ploughed her way back across the wide Atlantic. It 
was some satisfaction to him that he had been able at 
last to unravel the long-hidden mystery of his child’s 
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disappearance; a satisfaction to remember that though 
she had been lost to him she had not been unhappy, that 
though she had hyed in poverty she had been affec- 
tionately cared for and tenderly loved. 

Often he found himself dreaming of what might have 
happened had he found her alive. Would some deep- 
rooted instinct have revealed to him the fact that the 
lighthouse - keeper’s foundling was his own long-lost 
child ; or would the mystery have remained unrevealed ? 

Andrew, he knew, was a silent man. The story of 
how he found the little maiden sixteen years before had 
almost passed out of people’s recollection. John might 
have passed his own child in the streets of Mussel Bay, 
and never known and never guessed. He might have 
looked into her eyes and never read the secret. It 
seemed as though death alone could make clear many 
of the mysteries of life. 

Then his thoughts would run in a somewhat different 
groove. He fancied that he would inevitably hear, sooner 
or later, the story of how the sea gave to Andrew Dean 
his daughter. Then his thoughts would revert in a 
moment to his own loss. Then he would begin to com- 
pare dates, and to debate possibilities, and so, little by 
little, the secret would be sure to come out. 

“ ] remained away too long,” he would sometimes say to 
himself with a sigh. “I cut myself off so completely from 
the friends of my young days, that I knew nothing of what 
was happening in Mussel Bay. Had I not been so intent 
upon my work—so intent upon winning wealth and posi- 
tion—things might have been different. The knowledge 
that I have gained has come too late to be of any use.” 

The Guinevere ploughed her way across the wide 
Atlantic billows like a thing of life. And it was not 
without a sense of pride that John trod her deck and 
watched her fling the spray from her bows. And yet 
in the main he felt a lonely man. 
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In spite of his wealth and prosperity, in spite of the 
fact that there was nothing that money could purchase 
that was not within his reach, he was not satisfied. His 
heart hungered for companionship and for affection. 

While he was busy constructing railways and 
marshalling small armies of men, he had little time 
for introspection. The loss of wife and child sat com- 
paratively lightly upon him. But now, when he had 
little to do but think, and memory was allowed to gather 
up the treasures of the past, the sense of his loneliness 
came back to him with painful intensity. 

“Tf God had only allowed me to recover my child,” 
he would say to himself, “the world would be a totally 
different place. How happy I should be in dressing her 
in the richest and best; in taking her to see all the 
sights of the world; in giving her everything she asked 
for! And, after such a quiet and lonely life as she 
had led, wouldn’t she enjoy skimming the seas in the 
Guinevere, and visiting foreign cities, and seeing all the 
art treasures that men have gathered together ? ” 

It seemed to him a cruel fate that this one unselfish 
pleasure should be denied him. For himself, nothing 
mattered very much. His tastes were simple and in the 
main inexpensive. He could be just as happy in a 
cottage as in a mansion, and as he looked into the future 
he fanc ied that he would settle down to work again, and 
go on building bridges and constructing railways to the 
end of the chapter. 

For the moment two things stood out clearly in his 
mind, He must erect a monument to his child—beautiful 
and chaste—the best that art and wealth could produce, 
and then he would throw himself with energy into the 
new railway scheme and the development of Mussel Bay. 
Perhaps he might be able to live a useful life. Perhaps 
even happiness might come to him when he least 
expected it. So the uneventful days passed away, and 
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every beat of the Gudnevere’s propeller brought him 
nearer the English coast. ; 

Tom Hendy had been on the look-out for weeks 
before the Gwinevere’s arrival; but during the last few 
days his anxiety for her appearance had been intense. 

News had been received at Kessel Bank from Rex 
that he had at last discovered Andrew Dean and Mary 
alive and well, and Tom almost forgot his own heartache 
and misery in picturing John Treverbyn’s happiness 
when he heard the news. 

Rex’s letter was a long one, and had been long 
expected. For months Mrs. Villiers had watched and 
waited for news of him, and had begun to fear that he 
was either ill or dead. It is true he had told her not to 
worry if she did not hear from him for a year. But she 
did worry, and she could not help it. He was away in 
a strange land, she knew not where. She could not 
write to him, for he had given her to understand that he 
would be constantly on the move. She was quite sure that 
it was time he came home again. Her heart was aching 
for a sight of his bright, frank eyes and handsome face. 

But at last the long-expected and welcome letter 
came, and in it news of his wonderful discovery. He did 
not enter into many particulars. He did not say whether 
he came upon them by accident or design, nor did he ex- 
plain why they had never communicated with their friends. 

He gave a brief account of their escape from Wizard’s 
Island. How they had been picked up almost dead. 
How Andrew had given another name, so that when the 
story appeared in the English papers no one dreamed 
for a moment that they might be the lighthouse-keeper 
and his daughter. He told how they were living at a 
place called Three Ranches, that they were well and — 
apparently content. But that, believing Mary might some 
day need a friend, he had decided to settle down, for a 
little while at any rate, in the same neighbourhood. 
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This item of news for the moment did not seem quite 
satisfactory to Mrs. Villiers, for she feared it might 
lengthen out Rex’s absence from home indefinitely. 

“No—no, mother, you are quite wrong in that,” 
Elaine said wearily. 

“ How so, Elaine?” 

“Why, don’t you know that Mr. 'Treverbyn is expected 
every day? And, of course, directly he knows that his 
daughter is alive, he will go right away and claim her.” 

“Of course. How stupid of me! Do you know, I 
am constantly forgetting that Mary Dean is John Tre- 
verbyn’s daughter.” 

“ How delighted he will be when he hears the news!” 

“ And how delighted she will be when she discovers 
that she has a father! Really, Rex’s romantic attach- 
ment may turn out quite well after all.” 

“T am not so sure that he will be pleased when he 
knows.” 

“Not pleased, [laine ?” 

“No. I believe Rex would rather win her as a 
simple peasant than as the daughter of a millionaire.” 

“Oh, nonsense! Rex knows the value of money as 
well as other people.” 

“And the curse of money,” 

“Oh, nonsense! Money is only a curse to those 
who use it foolishly.” 

“Great wealth more often curses than it blesses. 
And to lift a girl straight out of poverty into practically 
unlimited means is not without very serious risks.” 

“Do you think you are running risks in becoming 
the wife of Squire Pentue ? ” 

“Very serious risks, mother.” And Elaine lifted her 
eyes to the window and sighed. 

“You seem to take a very gloomy view of your good 
fortune,” Mrs. Villiers said, after a pause. “ Really, one 
would think sometimes, to hear you talk, that you were 
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making a sacrifice instead of being the envy of all the 
eligible girls in the district.” 

Elaine turned her head as if to reply, but thought 
better of it. Up to now she had kept her secret and her 
sorrow to herself, and she saw no good now in taking 
any one into her confidence. 

With the new year, her engagement had been made 
known—to the chagrin of some, to the surprise of most. 
The squire came to Kessel bank now as her accepted 
lover, and she received him as graciously and as kindly 
as she knew how. But her dislike of him increased 
rather than diminished. She felt as though she were a 
contemptible hypocrite—a living he. And yet she had 
no thought of going back upon her promise. 

The fact that the squire’s testimony was no longer 
needed to prove her brother’s innocence could not justify 
her in breaking her pledged word. At a time when he 
was in the most imminent peril, the squire had saved 
him, and saved him on clearly defined conditions. 

It was a hard and cruel fate for her, and she felt its 
cruelty every day. It might have been less hard to 
bear if Tom Hendy had not offered his love to her. That, 
in reality, was the bitterest drop in her cup. 

If she had been only free to love the young ship- 
builder, what a wealth of devotion she could shower 
upon him! with what joy and confidence she could give 
her heart into his keeping! but it was not to be; that 
was another of the little ironies of life. The things we 
most desire persistently keep out of our reach. Fame 
comes to the man who cares least about it. And love is 
often most freely lavished where it is least appreciated. - 

On the third day following that on which Rex’s letter 
was received, Tom Hendy espied the cream-coloured 
funnels of the Guinevere in the offirtg. His heart almost 
leaped into his mouth. He might not have happiness him- 
self, but he could have the pleasure of seeing others happy. 
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He ordered a boat to be got ready at once. He 
knew from the state of the tide that the Guinevere would 
not be able to get into dock for at least two hours. 

“T must go and tell him the good news myself,” he 
said to himself. 

By the time the Guinevere had got abreast of the 
Wizard’s Island, Tom was sitting in the stern of his gig 
with the tiller lines in his hands, and two of his men 
were pulling with steady strokes towards the open sea. 

The Guinevere looked very smart and graceful as she 
moved slowly into the harbour. She would have to drop 
anchor a little farther on, and wait for the tide to dock. 
Tom’s heart was beating very fast. He felt thank- 
ful that he was permitted to be the bearer of such good 
tidings, and he was already wondering how or in which 
way he should break the news. Shading his eyes from 
the sun with his hand, he was able at length to dis- 
tinguish John Treverbyn standing upon the bridge. 

Tom stood up in the stern of his little craft and waved 
his hat. He wanted to shout also, but thought that that 
would not be quite becoming. 

John Treverbyn caught sight of him, and waved his 
hat in return. In a few minutes the anchor chain was 
run out, and the Guinevere swung round, with her prow to 
the incoming tide. 

‘Tom was by her side a few minutes later, thrilling to 
the finger-tips with excitement. John leaned over the 
bulwarks while the ladder was being lowered. 

“,Welcome home, sir!” Tom shouted, his eyes 
sparkling with excitement and pleasure. “All Mussel 
Bay will be glad to-day.” 

“Thank you, Hendy. I am glad to get back again.” 

The next moment ‘om sprang from his boat, and ran 
lightly up the yacht’s gangway, and in another moment 
he and John Treverbyn had grasped each other’s hand, 
and were looking earnestly into each other’s eyes. 


CHAPTER XL 
HOPE AND DESPONDENCY 


es how has the world been using you since I left?” 
John Treverbyn questioned, with a pleasant smile. 

“Much as usual, thank you. As far as business goes, 
at any rate, I have nothing to complain of.” ’ 

“And how are the folks generally ?” 

“Just as when you went away. But I have a piece 
of news that will interest you greatly.” 

“ Good news ?” 

“T think it very good news.” 

“Qh, that’s right. Suppose we go into the saloon, 
and talk the matter over quietly.” 

And John led the way below. 

“How well the Guinevere looks!” Tom said, eyeing 
things generally with critical eye. 

“Qonsidering the decorations have not been com- 
pleted, I think she looks remarkably well; and, better 
still, her engines have worked perfectly ”—and John 
dropped, with a little sigh of satisfaction, into an easy- 
chair. 

Tom followed his example, and for a moment his eyes 
wandered aimlessly round the saloon. 

“Well, Hendy, what’s this piece of good news? i 
John Treverbyn inquired at length. 

“Tt’s come through Rex Villiers,” Tom answered, 
without looking at his companion, “and reached Kessel 
Bank a couple of days ago.” 

“Then young Villiers has not got back yet?” 
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“Not he; and my own impression is that you will 
see him before his mother does.” 

“T see him?” John questioned, half closing his eyes. 
“ How am I likely to see him?” 

“Well, you know, Rex went abroad with a very 
definite end in view.” 

“Which was to see the world, and recover his health.” 

“Oh no, nothing of the kind. He went abroad to 
find Andrew Dean and his foster-daughter.” 

“ Now, you are joking!” 

“T am doing nothing of the kind. And, what is 
more, he has succeeded in his quest.” 

“What ?” 

“ He has found Andrew Dean and Mary,alive and well.” 

John sprang to his feet. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he gasped, “ t-th “ 

“T mean to tell you that your daughter is alive.” 

John stared at his companion for several moments 
as if quite unable to credit his own senses. Then he 
dropped into his chair again. 

“The story seems impossible,’ he said— absurd! 
How am I to know that the whole thing is not a fake?” 

“T have seen Rex’s letter,’ Tom answered, “and I 
have not the least shade of misgiving as to the truth of 
it. He is not the kind of man to hatch a cock-and-bull 
story that would answer no useful purpose.” 

“ But if Andrew Dean and my child are alive, why 
have they never communicated with any one ?” 

“That also may be explained, and explained satis- 
factorily. But, meanwhile, the question is, will you put 
the Guinevere into dry dock ?” 

“Why, what else should I do?” 

“T thought you might turn round and make for 
Australia in order to fetch home your daughter.” 

“ You say she is in Australia? ” 

“Ata place called Three Ranches, in Victoria, I believe.” 
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“ Hendy, the Guinevere must be coaled at once. Good 
gracious! I feel like a man in a dream!” 

“TI knew the news would take you by surprise; in 
fact, it has surprised eyery one. It surprised me, though 
I knew the ground that Rex had to work upon.” 

“Then he had a clue before he went away ?” 

“A yery slender one. So slender that he was afraid 
of taking the public into his confidence lest they should 
laugh at him.” 

“But tell me. How did he get hold of the idea at all ?” 

“Well, I can hardly explain it. But you must 
remember that Rex Villiers is a clever, long-headed 
fellow, who can see a good deal farther than most folks.” 

“Well, admitting that, what was his theory ?” 

“Well, he did try to explain to me, but I confess 
I could see little in it at the time; but he figured it 
out something in this way.” And Tom entered into a 
more or less elaborate, though scarcely lucid, statement 
of Rex’s deductive method of reasoning. 

John Treyerbyn caught the points of the argument 
in a moment. 

“T wish he had mentioned the matter to me,” John 
said. “I can see that there was a good deal in it.” 

“ He said to me that he knew the chances were a hun- 
dred to one against his theory working out right. But his 
hope lay in the odd chance. Besides, he did not know then, 
and does not know now, that Mary Dean is your daughter. 
I do not know what he will think when he knows.” 

For several minutes John Treverbyn was silent. “ By- 
the-by,” he said at length, without looking up, “I believe 
that young Villiers was in love with—with—Mary.” 

“There is no doubt about that,’ Tom answered. “ But 
Andrew Dean hated him. Hated all the Villierses, in 
fact. Believed that Rex was a reprobate, and that he 
aimed at nothing but the ruin of his child and himself: 
That will explain their silence.” 
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“Tell me, Hendy, for you were in his confidence, did 
she give him any encouragement ? ” 

“Well, as to that I cannot say. You see, when she 
was a girl at school they saw a good deal of each other. 
Rex was a strong, handsome lad, and he constituted him- 
self her champion. He used to see her across the reef and 
all that, and there can be no doubt he got to be awfully 
fond of her, and she seemed to be very fond of him. But, 
you see, she was only a girl, and when she grew up she 
seemed to turn suddenly round, and I believe he accused 
her of playing him false. You will remember a good 
deal was made of the story at the time of the trial.” 

“Yes, [ remember.” And John relapsed again into 
silence. 

“ Rex, however, has never wavered in his allegiance 
to her,’ Tom went on, after a pause, “and could never 
bring himself to believe that she was dead. His last 
words to me before he went away were, “If she’s on this 
planet, Tom, Pll find her!” 

“And he has found her, you say?” John answered, 
with knitted brows, and a puzzled expression in his eyes. 

“T don’t think you need have the least doubt on that 
score,” Tom answered, “It’s taken him nearly a year, 
but he wouldn’t have given up if it had taken him twenty 
years.” 

“It’s a wonderful piece of news,” John said, rising 
slowly to his feet—‘ so wonderful that ’'m almost afraid 
to believe it; so good that I almost tremble lest there 
should be some mistake somewhere. Oh, you can have 
no conception of what it means to me! As soon as we 
land I must go at once to Kessel Bank and see the letter.” 

“Mrs. Villiers will be delighted to show it to you.” 

“And if I am convinced of its genuineness, the 
Guinevere must be got ready for another long voyage 
without delay. How long will it take to coal her and 
provision her?” 
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“Tt ought not to take many days. It is true Mussel 
Bay is not Plymouth nor Southampton, Still, we are 
not Gntirely without resources.’ 

“ And how about the new railway scheme ?”’ 

“It is expected that the Bill will pass the House next 
month,” 

“Well, I will do my share in financing the thing ; 
but that is all I can promise for the present. That piece 
of news has changed the face of everything.” 

“IT knew it would, sir. But the company is a strong 
one, and the thing will go through.” 

“That’s right. I should like to see Mussel Bay rise 
out of its obscurity, and assume the position that its many 
natural advantages warrant.” 

“Tf it doesn’t it will not be for want of effort,” Tom 
answered, with a laugh. And then the two men strolled 
on deck together. 

“This, you know, is a glorious harbour,” Tom said, ' 
looking fondly around him. “What we want is to lower 
the dock, so that the vessels can float in at all states of 
the tide.” 

“Tt’ll be done some day,” J aes answered ; “now let 
us go ashore.” 

John Treyerbyn went at once to Kessel Bank, and for 
the next two hours was closeted with Mrs. Villiers and 
Iilaine. He read the part of Rex’s letter which related 
to Andrew Dean and Mary until he knew it by heart. 

“There is no question, of course, of the letter not 
being written by your son?” John questioned. 

“ Not in the least,” was the answer ; “no one but Rex 
could possibly have written it.” 

“And you knew what was in his mind before he left 
home?” 

“Oh yes; Rex rarely peat anything from his mother. 
No woman could ever have a better son.” 

“It is a strange story from beginning to end,” John 
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said musingly. “I hardly know if I am awake or only 
dreaming.” 

“The recovery of your child must be a great joy to 
you,” Mrs. Villiers said. 

“T have not recovered her yet,’ John answered, with 
an anxious look in his eyes. “And I am trying to take 
nothing for granted. I hope, however, I may find her safe 
and sound.” 

“Will you wire to her to come home, or will you go 
and fetch her?” Mrs. Villiers questioned. 

“T shall trust no wire,” he answered quickly. “ No, 
no! I will go myself. And please say nothing to your 
son. Have you written to him?” 

“T have not finished my letter. I hope to post it 
to-morrow.” 

“Then promise me that you will say nothing to him 
of our discovery here.” 

“You mean that Mary Dean is your daughter ?” 

“Yes; and say nothing to him of my intentions. If 
Andrew got to know he might try to escape from me, as 
he has evidently tried to escape from your son.” 

“You want to take them all by surprise ?” 

“T do, I want to break the news in my own way.” 

“Tt is a very natural feeling. I hope you will mect 
no hindrances on the way.” 

Just as John was leaving, Irene Roscommon was 
announced, But John hurried away without taking the 
least notice of her. 

“Tam cruelly punished for my sins,” Irene said to 
Elaine, when they were together a few minutes later. 

“Why, what is the matter now ?” 

“You remember how I spoke slightingly and sneer- 
ingly of Mr. Treverbyn when he first came to Mussel Bay?” 

“Yes, I remember well.” 

“ Now he punishes me by quietly ignoring me.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t he? ” 
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“Oh yes, he has a perfect right to! But it is very 
humiliating, all the same.” 

“But would you really like to know him?” 

“J would, indeed. I have got to admire him im- 
mensely.” 

“T am afraid he does not admire the Roscommons,” 
Elaine said reflectively. 

“T don’t suppose he does, and I don’t wonder.” 

And then the conversation drifted to other topics. 

It took a full week to fit out the Guinevere for her 
long voyage. In addition to the ship’s stores, John took 
a regular storehouse of things for his daughter. 

Elaine Villiers assisted him in this. She knew better 
than he did what a girl would like, and what a girl would 
need, and there was nothing that she could suggest that 
John did not purchase at once. 

It was a busy week for all concerned—John gave an 
eye to everything himself. Captain Daw’s wife engaged 
an extra stewardess or two, whose duty it would be to 
wait on Mary. And Elaine went on board the yacht 
several times at John’s request to see that Mary’s state- 
room was lacking in nothing that she might require. 

“T wish I were going with you,” Elaine said one day, 
with a little sigh., 

“JT wish you were,” he answered. “Couldn’t your 
mother spare you?” 

She shook her head sadly. “ No; it’s quite impossible.” 

“Some day in the future. We will make a party—if 
—if I am successful now.” 

“Oh, that would be delightful!” she said, with 
sparkling eyes; then added in a lower tone, “for those 
who could go.” 

“Nearly all Mussel Bay turned out to witness the 
departure of the Guinevere. She looked very spick and 
span as she lay at anchor in the harbour. She came out 
of dock the previous evening at high tide. ae Hendy 
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and his men had done what they could in the one short 
week at their disposal in the way of refitments and repair. 
The completion of her decorations would have to stand 
over to some future day. 

It was a lovely morning. A sweet, cool breeze blew 
in from the sea. The air was asparkle with light. The 
encircling hills were fresh green. The prophecy of 
summer was being fulfilled on every hand. 

John Treverbyn shook hands with nearly everybody. 
He was in high spirits, though a close observer could see 
a look of anxiety in his eyes. 

Thomas Dewhurst and William Best rowed him out to 
the Guinevere. He stood on the bridge and waved his 
hat while the anchor was being raised, and then the yacht 
began to glide away. Almost imperceptibly at first, then 
more swiftly. 

There was a feeble cheer, a last waving of hats and 
handkerchiefs, and then the crowd began to melt. A few 
waited until the Guinevere was far away beyond Wizard’s 
Island, a mere speck on the wide, sparkling sea. 

Tom Hendy had stood nearer Elaine Villiers that 
morning than he had done for many a long day, and had 
watched her face closely. 

He had believed for months past that she was 
unhappy; he was sure of it now. There was an appeal- 
ing, pathetic look in her eyes, a weary, hopeless expression 
on her face that happy people never wore. 

Why was it? he wondered. It was understood that 
in another four or five months she was to be married, and 
all her friends had congratulated her on her good fortune. 

But, judging by her face, she might be approaching 
her burial instead of her bridal. Had she already begun 
to rue it? Had the glamour of a fine house and all the 
other etceteras begun to pall? Had the squire shown 
himself a less worthy specimen of humanity than she had 
imagined? Or—— 
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But what was the use of speculating? It was no 
concern of his. She had given him his answer months 
ago. His loye was unrequited; his presumption had 
received the reward that was due to it. 

The trouble with Tom was that neither silence nor 
separation, nor the knowledge that she was soon to be 
married to another man, could destroy his love for her. 

He very rarely went near Kessel Bank now. He 
ayoided St. Mary’s Church on Sundays because she 
worshipped there. He scarcely ever saw her in the streets. 
Yet her image had so burnt itself upon his heart that he 
could not forget her. 

Even his business—ever growing and expanding— 
failed to solace him. LHlaine had so long been his hope 
and inspiration that there seemed nothing now to work for. 

Whether he prospered or failed was really of little or 
no consequence. While he had a hope of winning her 
love every new turn of the wheel of fortune filled him 
with the most delightful anticipations. But all that was 
at an end now. 

He worked harder than ever—partly to forget his 
heartache, but chiefly because he could not help himself. 
His business grew of its own accord. It had been at first 
like a very delicate plant, and had needed constant 
watching and nursing, and often enough he had feared 
that it would never strike its roots at all—that either it 
was too delicate or that the soil was too stony and uncon- 
genial. But now it had struck its roots deeply and 
strongly, and was growing at a rate that astonished him. 

He was prospering in spite of himself. 

It takes more than money, however, or position to 
satisfy the hunger of the heart. Tom, by toil, was winning 
the one, and Elaine, by marrying the squire, the other. 
And yet on the night John Treverbyn sailed away to find 
his daughter there were not two heavier-hearted people in 
Mussel Bay than Tom Hendy and Elaine Villiers. 


CHAPTER XLI 
A LONG JOURNEY 


‘lie time is to be measured by heart-throbs and not by 
shadows on a dial, then the voyage of the Guinevere 
was one of the longest ever undertaken by mortal man. 

Measured by ordinary standards, the Guinevere made 
excellent time. The early part of the voyage was 
exceedingly trying on account of the heat. The passage 
through the Suez Canal was almost unbearable; but as 
soon as the equator was crossed they began to sniff the 
Southern winter, and long before the Australian coast 
was sighted summer flannels were exchanged for winter 
furs. 

John insisted on the engines being worked at high 
pressure all the time, and never before had he been 
dissatisfied with the yacht’s performances. 

He tried to while away the long days by reading ; 
but after a time he got almost sick at the sight of books, 
Hyery novel seemed the same as other novels; and no 
imaginary narrative ever invented could equal in interest 
the story of his own life. Books of biography seemed 
tame and uninteresting. He wondered if the story of 
his own life would have any interest for the general 
reader? Poetry was a branch of literature that did not 
appeal to him, and philosophic books were out of his 
circle altogether. 

+ Worse still, he got tired of his own company. He 
wished now that he had made up a little party to come 
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people in Mussel Bay who would have jumped at the oppor- 
tunity—people of leisure, like Hamer Todd, for instance. 

Then he remembered that he had not seen Hamer 
during this visit. Hamer was away on one of his excur- 
sions—if his wanderings might be dignified by that 
name. Suppose he had been at home, would he have 
invited him ? 

But John shook his head at the suggestion. He 
could not deny that Hamer had behaved well to him. 
Tf there was a man in Mussel Bay who might reasonably 
cherish a grudge against him it was Hamer. And yet 
he had never shown anything but the most friendly 
spirit. He had been among the first to welcome him 
back, and had never once flung the past into his teeth. 

Yes, Hamer had no doubt showed a very commendable 
spirit. But, all the same, he did not want him for a 
companion. Hamer might be an excellent fellow— 
though, in truth, the manner of his life was known only 
to himself. But it is not every good fellow that one can 
make a companion of. 

No, in spite of Hamer’s excellent spirit, John had to 
confess that he did not care for Hamer as much as, 
perhaps, he ought to do. 

There was one man, however, he might have remem- 
bered, and that was Henry Moore, the vicar of Overlow. 
If he had brought him and his wife for the voyage it 
would have been a godsend to them. Henry could easily 
have got some one to do his work for a few months, and 
the trip would have put new life into him, and restored 
the colour to the faded cheeks of his wife. 

With some one to converse and smoke with, the day 
would have passed far more quickly. Instead of moping, 
and counting the hours, and chafing at the slow passage 
of time, he might be enjoying his friend’s improving 
conversation, and doing him a good turn at the same time. 

It was useless, however, bemoaning his thoughtlessness 
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now. It is the way of life. We think of things when it is 
too late; we wake to the discovery of the good we might 
have done when the chance of doing it has passed away. 

As the Guinevere pushed farther south the weather 
became more and more stormy and cold. The days 
shortened uncomfortably fast, and often the decks were 
so wet with rain and spray, and the wind was so nippingly 
cold, that John was glad, after a few turns, to get into 
the saloon again. 

He conjured up a thousand pictures of his meeting 
with his child, and dismissed them as rapidly as they 
were formed. Imagination can do a good deal, but when 
it has no foundation to work upon the results are apt to 
be anything but satisfactory. 

He had never seen his child since she was two years 
of age; never seen even a portrait of her. Hence, to 
form any kind of mental picture was almost impossible. 
Fancy painted a different picture every time he made 
the attempt. 

Every now and then John Jashed himself with 
scorpions by imagining the worst that could possibly 
happen. He would picture a long journey into the 
interior, a long jolt across a trackless bush in a springless 
cart, a cold welcome at some desolate and almost deserted 
inn, and then the news that he had come on a bootless 
errand ; that no such people as he was in search of had 
ever existed in that neighbourhood, or that some people 
answering to the description had been there months ago, 
but had taken their departure no one knew whither; or 
that they were dead. 

John would try to face some such contingency as this 
grimly and resolutely. He argued that it would be 
foolish to expect too much or to hope too much; that 
it was much sounder philosophy to hope for nothing, 
and prepare for the worst that could happen. And to 
this extent he played the part of a philosopher nearly 
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every day. He pictured the worst that his fancy was 
capable of realising, and tried to harden himself by 
suffering all kinds of torture before the evil day came. 

But underlying his fear and despondency there was 
an unquenchable hope, a hope that wove itself into his 
dreams and brightened the long evenings with pleasant 
pictures, and spoke to him out of the silence in tones 
that set his heart leaping with joy. 

So the hours alternately brightened and gloomed. 
Now he was full of eager anticipation, and now he paced 
the deck or the saloon with downcast eyes, and a heavy 
weight upon his heart. 

As the Guinevere got nearer and nearer her destina- 
tion, John became more and more restless and impatient. 
He was eager to know the best or the worst. Anything 
would be better than this terrible uncertainty and 
suspense. 

Now and then he would try to picture the homeward 
voyage. He had left England in the summer-time, and 
had journeyed toward the winter. On his return he 
would leaye the winter behind him and would sail toward 
brighter skies. Would that be emblematic of his life ? 
Would the winter of his discontent be made glorious 
summer by the discovery of his daughter alive and well ? 
Or would the winter into which he was sailing settle into 
deeper darkness still ? 

“ Well, well,” he would say to himself sometimes, as 
he paced restlessly to and fro, “I shall know in a short 
time now. In a few weeks the Guinevere will set her 
prow once more toward home. I wonder what my feelings 
will be then? How shall I regard these familiar surround- 
ings? Shall I be a lonely man then as I am to-day, or 
will my child keep me company, and sing to me in the 
evenings, and smooth the wrinkles out of my forehead?” 

Captain Daw had his wife with him, and what time 
he could spare from the bridge he spent in her company. 
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Now and then Mrs. Daw spent a little time with the 
owner of the yacht, but she told the chief stewardess 
that she had not much opinion of Mr. Treverbyn’s 
temper, and that she wouldn’t have him for a husband 
if he had twice as many millions as he was reported to 
possess. 

So in the main John was left pretty much alone to 
chew the cud of his thoughts. 

The weather was at its worst when at length the 
Guinevere found rest and shelter in Melbourne Harbour. 
The wind was strong and bitingly cold, with swift splashes 
of hail and rain that cut into the face like needles. 

Captain Daw suggested that he should leave the 
yacht in charge of the first mate and accompany John up 
country. But John would not hear of it. 

“No, no,” he said. “You remain and look after the 
yacht, and see that everything is taut and trim against 
my return.” 

“But it isa long journey to take alone,” the skipper 
suggested. 

“T know it; but I am not astranger to such journeys.” 

“{ don’t mean that there is any danger, sir,’ the 
skipper hastened to add. “J only meant that on a long 
and uninteresting journey it is much pleasanter, as a rule, 
to have company.” 

“Yes, you are quite right,’ John answered, with a 
smile. “And, to tell you the truth, | am not much 
enamoured of my own company at the present time. Still, 
there are some circumstances, you know, when a man 
prefers to be alone.” 

Captain Daw did not press the point of accompanying 
John Treverbyn further. He understood his man, and 
knew that when John Treyerbyn had made up his mind 
he was not to be moved. 

John hesitated at first whether he should take along 
something with him in the way of thankoffering—some 
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article of jewellery or wearing apparel. But he decided 
finally to go empty-handed. 

Supposing he found his child alive and well, he would 
not attempt to win his way into her favour by any gift 
of gold or any display of riches. She need not know at 
first that he was rich at all. It was just possible that she 
knew nothing about-him. Perhaps she had never heard 
his name. If so, so much the better. 

He would appear before her without any adventitious 
aid whatever. If she ever learnt to love him he hoped it 
would be for himself alone, and not for anything he had 
bought her. He would prove to her by incontestable 
evidence that she was his child, and he would leave the 
rest to the promptings of Nature and to the instincts of 
her own heart. 
| He spent a night at one of the principal hotels, and 
engaged a suite of rooms for the following week. Indeed, 
he made all his arrangements as though the finding of 
his daughter was a matter of absolute certainty. And 
yet all the time he was tortured with a very agony of 
fear that his enterprise might end in smoke. 

It took him two days and a night to reach Walla- 
Walla—the nearest station, as far as he could ascertain, 
to Three Ranches. And a more miserable succession of 
hours he imagined he had never spent in his life. The 
sky was heavy and leaden during the whole of the time. 
The rain poured down unceasingly, and during a con- 
siderable portion of the journey the wind blew half a gale. 

The country, too, through which he passed—seen 
under such conditions—looked about as unlovely and 
uninviting as any place he had ever seen. Great hungry 
stretches of bush rolled away on either side the line, 
almost destitute of vegetation, or sparsely sprinkled with 
melancholy gum-trees. 

Now and then picturesque glens greeted his vision, 
and rounded hills, covered with pines, gave welcome 
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relief to his tired eyes. But they were not sufticient to 
counteract the general impression. Moreover, had he 
passed through a far lovelier country, and seen it under 
the brightest skies, he was in no mood to enjoy it. 

It was late on Saturday night, and pitch dark, when 
he reached Walla-Walla. The train should have arrived 
several hours earlier, but the heavy rains had damaged 
the line here and there, and when he complained to the 
guard of the unpunctuality of the service, he was told 
that he ought to be thankful that he had arrived at his 
destination at all. 

In truth, he was thankful, though he was much 
annoyed at being so late. He had hoped to reach Three 
Ranches before bedtime. His suspense was getting 
almost more than he could bear. 

There was nothing for it, however. No one would 
take him on to Three Ranches that night. No one 
would even listen to him when he pleaded urgency. 
What difference could a few hours more or less make to 
a man who had come all the way from Melbourne? 
Besides, the weather might clear by morning; and the 
people of Three Ranches would have gone to bed when 
he got there. 

So John had to yield to the logic of necessity. And, 
after all, one more day could make no difference ; at 
least, so he argued with himself. Had he known what 
difference one day might make he would have set out 
on foot and tramped the whole distance. But he did 
not know, and there was no friendly voice to tell him. 

With such musings as these he tried to cheer himself 
and to make the best of a very bad case. If only the 
train had not been so late he might have been, at any 
rate, near, if not in the actual presence, of his daughter. 

In the dining-room of the small inn where he found 
shelter for the night he got into conversation with the 
landlord. 
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“T suppose you know Three Ranches?” he questioned 
casually, while waiting for his supper. 

“Well, [ ought to know it,” was the reply. 

“Perhaps you know a man there of the name of 
Andrew Dean?” 

The landlord puckered his brow and shook his head. 

“No, I can’t say that I do,” he answered. “Has he 
lately come ?” 

“ Within the last year.” 

“On which of the ranches is he?” 

“That is a question I cannot answer.” 

“ Has he a family ?”’ 

“ He is a widower with one daughter.” 

“There’s a man by the name of Stone that answers to 
that description, but I know nobody of the name of Dean.” 

John’s face fell, and a troubled look came into his eyes. 

Again the idea came into his head that perhaps his 
journey had been for nought, but he shook off the feeling 
of despair. 

“There is also a young gentleman of the name of 
Villiers who has recently settled down there,” John said 
at length. 

“As what?” 

“Now, that I cannot say.” 

“Tomas has engaged a new overseer lately, but his 
name is not Villiers.” 

“What is he like?” John questioned, the trouble 
deepening in his eyes as he spoke. 

“Well, he is a tall, well-built, rather handsome young 
fellow, with dark brown beard and moustache, and hair 
slightly inclined to curl.” 

John shook his head. The description did not answer 
to what he remembered of Rex Villiers. 

“And you know of no other young gentleman who 
has lately settled down there ?” 

“Tye not heard of any—and I hear of most arrivals.” 
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“Ts it a fairly large place ?” 

“Oh no. It’s not in it where Walla-Walla is con- 
cerned. You see, there are just three big ranches 
converging there, with three big houses within a mile 
of each other. Then there are a number of cottages 
scattered about, you see, for the workpeople and a few 
tradesfolk who supply the necessaries of life.” 

“Then the place covers a pretty large area?” 

“Oh ay. Such places mostly do.” 

At this point John’s supper was laid before him, and 
the conversation came to an abrupt termination. 

He slept very little that night. He was almost worn 
out with his long journey, but his brain was too active 
to let sleep come. His conversation with the landlord 
had been anything but inspiring, and he did his best to 
prepare himself for the worst. 

Before morning came, however, he recollected some- 
thing about Andrew Dean having changed his name. 
Rex had mentioned it in his letter in a casual sort of 
way, and he was not certain that Tom Hendy had not 
alluded to the same matter, but for the life of him he 
could not recall any particulars, and in trying to do so 
he fell into a troubled sleep. 


CHAPTER XLII 
AN UNEXPECTED MEETING 


IDLE ING the night the weather cleared as if by magic. 
The rain came to a sudden end. The clouds 
rolled away and disappeared, and when John pulled up 
his blind the next morning and looked out, he found the 
whole landscape glistening in the rays of the winter’s sun. 
The transformation was complete. He seemed to 
have got into a new world. ‘The far-reaching bush 
looked almost lovely in comparison with what it was the 
day before. 

His troubled sleep made him late for breakfast. He 
was surprised to find how much of the day was wasted, 
and expected’ to find the conveyance that was to take 
him to Three Ranches waiting at the door. 

No one, however, was in a hurry that morning. Sun- 
day was a day of rest; and rest, to most people, meant 
an extra hour or two in bed. 

John ate his breakfast alone. He was the only visitor 
in the small inn, and as he brought with him little or 
no luggage, the landlord did not deem him to be a man 
of very much importance. 

It was nearly noon before he was able to get away. 
Something had gone wrong with the harness, and this 
had to be repaired. Then the cushion of the seat could 
not be found. Finally, it was discovered that the horse 
had cast a shoe, and another horse had to be fetched to 
take its place. 

John fretted and fumed, and lost his patience acre 
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Used as he was to command men, to have everything 
well done and quickly done, the slow-going and primitive 
methods of this out-of-the-way place jarred on his nerves 
like a false note in music. 

A little before noon, however, the driver mounted the 
seat by his side, and, with a great flourish of his whip, 
drove away. The vehicle was a lightly-built, springy 
machine —a cut between a dog-cart and an American 
buggy. 

The driver became communicative as they jogged 
along at a fairly even pace, pointed out the houses of the 
principal people in the neighbourhood, and commented 
with great freedom on their peculiarities. 

After a few miles they came to another township, or 
it might be a suburb of Walla-Walla. 

“This is the doctor’s house,” said the driver, pointing 
with his whip. “He doctors everybody from Three 
Ranches to Cooper’s Creek, and from Waita Water to 
Pinskill Snout.” 

This was not particularly illuminating to John, but 
he said “ Yes” every now and again; and then the 
driver, finding he had an attentive and appreciative 
listener, imparted further information of an equally 
illuminating kind. 

The sunshine got more powerful as the day advanced. 
The road dried up with wonderful rapidity, and the wind 
that blew across the great stretch of bush, warmed by 
the sunshine, was quite genial, 

Two or three miles beyond the doctor’s house they 
overtook Rex Villiers, who was riding slowly along on 
horseback, with one hand in his pocket, and his eyes 
anywhere but on the road he was travelling. 

John Treverbyn had not the remotest idea that this 
tanned, sinewy young fellow, with top-boots, wide-awake 
hat, and sheep-skin jacket, was one of the very people he 
was seeking. It was not likely he would know, Twelve 
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months roughing it had made a complete metamorphosis 
of Rex’s appearance. 

Rex was in a brown study when John came up to 
him. He had been to see Dr. Sinclair, and had not 
been very much comforted by the visit. He was not 
troubled about himself, but he was greatly concerned 
about Mary. 

Loyal to her wishes, he had kept out of her way, but 
he had often been nearer to her than she knew. He 
had also kept an occasional eye on Andrew, and he was 
convinced that Andrew’s illness had intensified the mania 
from which he suffered before. 

He did not pretend to have any knowledge of mental 
diseases—perhaps for that reason he became so anxious. 
He was quite sure that he had heard, or read, or dreamt 
that a man who was in the least degree off his mental 
balance might at any time develop dangerous tendencies. 

That Andrew had a craze he was quite sure. He 
was convinced of that before he left England. He was 
doubly convinced of it now. His whole conduct—his 
apparent subtlety and cunning, his ostentatious piety— 
revealed unmistakably to the careful observer that he 
was not quite himself at times. 

But the puzzle to Rex was—how was he to act? 
Any injudicious step on his part might precipitate the 
very thing he was anxious to avert. It seemed clear 
enough from Mary’s brief notes that she also was not 
without fear. Up to now he had yielded to her wishes, 
but he was not sure that he had done wisely. And yet 
what else could he do? 

He had a feeling that Mary ought not to be in the 
house alone with Andrew. Suppose he should develop a 
suicidal mania? What a horrible thing it would be for 
her! It would be enough to turn her brain also. Or 
he might deyelop a homicidal mania, which would be 
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Rex did his best to banish these horrible thoughts; 
but they would come back, in spite cf everything. 

At last he decided to consult Dr. Sinclair. He had 
attended Andrew during his illness, and would therefore 
be sure to know. 

Being Sunday morning the doctor was at home. He 
received Rex with great cordiality. He was curious to 
know what lay at the back of Rex’s interest in William 
Stone and his daughter. Perhaps now he would be able 
to find out. 

Rex realised clearly enough that he would have to 
take the doctor very largely into his confidence. The 
only point was how much he should tell and how much 
he should leave untold. 

After the first formal greetings he plunged into the 
object of his visit. 

“ You know I am interested in the Stones,” he said, 
“The truth is, [ knew them before they came to the 
colony.” 

“You are interested most in the daughter?” the 
doctor interposed with a smile. 

“Well, yes, I am. I don’t want to make any bones 
about it, but the old man hates me, and, what is worse, 
he fears me. He hoped that I should never find them 
in this solitary part of the world. But, you see, I have,” 

“ Does he know that you are here ?” 

“T think not. But Mary is in an agony of fear lest 
he should get to know. I may tell you that his dread 
of me amounts to a mania. He believes that I have 
designs upon his life, or worse.” 

“Then why in the name of Moses did you follow 
him ?” questioned the doctor. 

“ Because I love his daughter.” 

“ But if your presence makes a maniac of him and 
endangers the life of the girl, where do you stand?” 

“That is the very question that is troubling me. I 
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can’t give up the girl while there is a chance of winning 
her. You do not know what she is to me.” 

« But does she return your affection ? ” 

“T hope so, but I am not quite sure. You see, the 
old man has influenced her terribly. She is afraid of 
angering him. Besides, he is very good to her, and she 
conceives it to be her duty to obey him as far as possible.” 

“She knows you are here, of course?” 

“Oh yes!” 

“ And does she approve ?” 

“That is a difficult question to answer. If the old 
man were friendly toward me, I believe she would be 
delighted; but knowing his feelings, I fear she wishes I 
had not followed them, though I am not sure.” 

“ Well, what is the point at which you are stuck now?” 

“Simply this. Is there any danger? In other words, 
is there any chance or likelihood of his craze developing, 
say, into a suicidal or homicidal mania?” 

The doctor looked thoughtful for a moment. 

“T hope not,” he answered at length. “Of course, it 
is impossible to say what may or may not happen in 
such cases. I may tell you that on the occasion of my 
last visit I had a long talk with his daughter relative 
to certain symptoms I had noticed. There was nothing 
yery definite about them, and I left hoping that, with the 
recovery of his physical strength, they would pass away.” 

“TI fear they have become more pronounced,” Rex 
answered gloomily. 

“T hope not.” 

“Well, look here,” Rex interposed, “I want you to 
look in on them during the coming week. I am off to 
Rangooly to-morrow morning, and shall not be back again 
much under a week. But next Sunday morning I'll ride 
round this way again, and you can let me know what you 
think of the case. Personally, I want to face it out with 
the old man, to convince him, if possible, that I am not 
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his enemy, but his friend, and that my intentions toward 
his foster-daughter are perfectly honourable.” 

“So, ho!” the doctor interrupted, and he gave a low 
whistle. 

“T forgot to tell you,” Rex said, colouring slightly, 
“that she is not his own child. She is a waif that he 
saved from the sea when she was about two years of age. 
All her friends perished, it is supposed. She has not a 
relative in the world. Now you know the case from top 
to bottom. By next Sunday you will be able to advise 
me how to act.” 

After that the conversation tapered out into generali- 
ties, and Rex started on his way back, feeling in anything 
but a comfortable frame of mind. He was in this condi- 
tion when the sound of wheels fell on his ears. He did 
not look back, but he slowed his horse and wondered who 
was driving Three Ranches way on a Sunday morning. 

When the carriage got nearly abreast of him he turned 
his head, and gave a violent start. Could it be possible 
that there were two people in the world exactly alike? 
He looked again, and their eyes met, but it was clear 
John did not recognise him. Rex, however, could contain 
himself no longer. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, reining up his horse 
close to the carriage, “but are you not Mr. John Tre- 
verbyn? ” 

“That is my name,” John answered, with a sudden 
start. “ But—— but——” 

“Tam Rex Villiers. Am I so altered?” 

“You are indeed! But this is a most fortunate 
meeting. I am delighted to see you!” 

And they grasped hands under somewhat difficult 
conditions. 

“But what brings you to this country?” Rex asked, 
in surprise. 

“First to find you, and through you some people I am 
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interestedin. Is it true that you have discovered Andrew 
Dean and his daughter? ” 

“Tt is quite true.” 

John gave a great gasp, and for a moment was silent. 
It seemed as though a great weight had been suddenly 
removed from his heart. 

“ And they are still alive?” he questioned. 

“They are still alive and well,” was the reply. “ At 
least, they were a day or two ago, for I saw them both.” 

John breathed heavily again, and the light of a 
great joy stole into his eyes. 

The driver looked from one to the other, not at all 
comprehending the drift of the conversation. 

“Look here, Barney,” said Rex, suddenly, “you ride 
my horse for a bit, and Pll drive. I want to have a talk 
with the gentleman.” 

Barney acquiesced in a moment, and Rex took his 
seat by John’s side. 

* You have taken a load off my mind,” John said 
impulsively. “You cannot tell how I have anticipated 
and yet almost dreaded this meeting.” 

*J do not understand,” Rex said, looking at him 
inquiringly. 

“No, of course you do not. But after you left home 
we made a great discovery.” 

“ A discovery?” Rex questioned. 

“A most wonderful discovery,” John went on. “The 
truth is, Andrew Dean’s foster-child is my daughter.” 

“Your daughter?” 

* You may well be surprised, but it is the truth never- 
theless.” 

And he went on to give a detailed account of how the 
discovery was made, 

Rex listened like one ina dream. The horse contented 
itself with moving forward at a walking pace. If it had 
stopped dead, Rex would not have known. It seemed to 
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him as if the world were being turned topsy-turvy. He 
did not know whether to rejoice or be sorry. As the 
daughter of a millionaire, Mary seemed farther out of 
his reach than ever. His quest had ended, but in a way 
he had never expected. 

Then he pulled himself up suddenly. Why was he 
ever thinking of himself? Was he so selfish that he 
could rejoice in no one else’s good fortune? If he loved 
Mary, ought he not to rejoice that at last she was lifted 
out of danger and out of the reach of want; that she 
would no longer have to chop firewood or carry water, or 
work in the garden ? 

“T’m a brute,” he said to himself. “At last Mary 
will get into the sphere that Nature fitted her to adorn. 
But, oh, I wanted to place her there myself! ” 

John went on talking of the experiences he had 
passed through since the discovery was made, and of the 
alternate hopes and fears that had tormented him during 
his long journey from England. 

Rex caught a sentence now and then, and replied in 
monosyllables. 

When Jobn had finished, he held out his hand and 
said— 

“T congratulate you! You will find in your daughter, 
I am sure, everything you could desire to find.” 

“T am getting terribly impatient to see her,’ John 
said ; “ have we much farther to go?” 

“ Only a mile or two,” Rex answered, and he whipped 
the horse into a trot. 

He did not allude to his own feelings toward Mary. 
He felt almost shamefaced in the presence of her father. 

When Three Ranches at length loomed into sight, 
Rex and the driver changed places again. 

“J will ride along with you,” he said, “until Andrew's 
cottage comes into sight. I may tell you that he is 
known here as William Stone, and I am called Mr. Rix.” 
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John felt almost too excited to make any reply, and 
for the rest of the distance they journeyed in silence. 
Andrew’s cottage stood at the extreme limit of the settle- 
ment, and quite alone, as we have before intimated. 

It looked quite warm and picturesque in the glow of 
the afternoon’s sunshine. 

“ That’s the house yonder,” Rex said at length, pulling 
up at the end of the lane that led past it. 

John stood up in the carriage, and looked, with an 
eager light in his eyes. 

“TJ can see no one about,” he said a little wistfully. 

“Tt’s Sunday afternoon, and they are resting, I 
expect,’ Rex answered. “Now I will leave you.” 

John held out his hand. 

“ Good afternoon,” he said. “We will meet again soon.” 

“T hope so,” he answered. 

And, putting spurs to his horse, he galloped away. 


CHAPTER XLII 
A MEMORABLE SUNDAY 


OHN TREVERBYN’S heart beat very fast while he 

stood waiting for the door to open, and his breath 

came and went in gasps. He felt that the supreme 
moment of his life had come. 

Rex had prepared him for the change in Andrew’s 
appearance, or he would scarcely have recognised him 
again. The clean-shaved face, the restless and sus- 
picious gleam in his eyes, had completely metamorphosed 
him. 

Andrew pulled open the door with a jerk, and stood 
looking at his visitor in silence. 

“T see you do not recognise me,” John said quietly, 
making a great effort to steady his voice 

NG, I do not,” was the reply. “Ww hy should I? 
And yet there's something familiar about your yoice——” 

“We knew each other well years ago,” John said in 
the same even tones. “In the old days we were often 
together.” 

“ Often together? Often together? Let me think.” 

“Look at me again.” And he turned his head 
so that the light of the western sky might fall on his 
face. 

Andrew started back, and his eyes opened to their 
widest. “Good gracious!” he exclaimed, “ you are John 
‘Treverbyn.” 

“Are you sure, Andrew ? ” 

“Let me see your left arm a moment.” 
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John slipped up his sleeve, and showed a scar a 
little above the wrist. ! 

“Time hasn’t worn the scar away, John. How well 
I remember you getting that mark.” 

“You have a good memory, Andrew.” 

“For some things. Aye, for some things. But God 
bless you, John, and welcome. The Lord has sent you 
this day. I was waiting for a sign.” | 

“Yes, I believe the Lord has sent me,” John an- 
swered, looking curiously at Andrew, and wondering at 
his words. . 

“Yes, the Lord has sent you,’ Andrew went on. 
“He guards and protects His own. I’m glad you've 
come, for I was at my wits’ end. But you'll protect us 
both, Mary and me.” 

“Ts she well?” John asked, with a little catch in his 
voice. | 
“Pretty fair, John—pretty fair. She’s resting a bit 
this afternoon. You've never seen her, J reckon. She’ll 
be down directly.” 

Mary had heard the sound of wheels, and had dressed 
herself quickly ; and, before John had had time to reveal 
the object of his visit, she came, smiling and beautiful, 
into the room. 

He was sitting by the stove when she entered, but he 
rose at once, though he trembled in every limb. 

“This is my daughter Mary,’ Andrew said, with a 
touch of pride in his voice. 

John looked at her, but for the moment he could 
not speak. 

Great waves of longing seemed to break over his 
heart, and threatened to choke him. She was like her 
mother—so like that he fancied he would have recog- 
nised her anywhere. 

“(God gave her to me to keep,” Andrew said slowly. 
« And I have preserved her blameless until this day.” 
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“You found her on the ridge, I think ?” John said 
huskily, making a tremendous effort not to betray 
himself. 

“The sea gave her up when all the rest was lost,” 
Andrew answered. 

Mary turned towards the window, and drew the blind 
a little higher. 

“She has her mother’s eyes,” John said, as if spealr- 
ing to himself. 

Andrew and Mary both started. 

“Did you know her mother?” Andrew questioned, 
with a wondering light in his eyes. 

“T did. Her mother was Amy Dimsdale. You will 
remember her ? ” 

“What! Amy Dimsdale of the Priory? But—but 
you married her ?” 

“Yes; Amy became my wife, and this is Amy’s 
child——” 

“And yours?” Andrew gasped, with a white, haggard 
face. 

“Yes, and mine, if after all these years I can 
claim—— ” 

But Mary did not let him finish the sentence. With 
a little cry, she ran to him and placed her hands on his. 

“Are you indeed my father?” she said, looking 
pleadingly up into his eyes. 

“You are my daughter,” he said, a smile breaking 
over his handsome face and lighting up his dark grey 
eyes. 

“Preserved blameless until the day of his coming,” 
Andrew muttered to himself. Had he been making a 
‘mistake, he wondered? He had been looking toward 
the judgment day. Perhaps the coming of the child’s 
own father was only what was meant. 

“ But you have proof of all this, John ?” he questioned 
at length. 
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«Ample proof, Andrew. I will go into the whole 
question with you when you have time.” 

“Tf you say she is yours, John, I believe you. I 
never knew you tell a lie, or play false with man, woman, 
or child. No, John, you are not a Villiers. Your word 
is enough.” 

John smiled, having a shrewd notion what Andrew 
meant. 

“T have tried to do my duty, and I thank God I’ve 
done it!” Andrew went on. “ But I ain’t sorry that no 
further responsibility rests on me. I was beginning to 
fear that I might fail.” 

“Oh, father!” Mary said with a little laugh; then 
paused and blushed. ‘To have two fathers was somewhat 
perplexing. 

“T mean it, Mary!” he answered gruffly. “But 
don’t call me father any more.” 

“But what shall I call you?” she said, the tears 
coming into her eyes. “You have been so good to me 
all these years; and I do love you so very much.” 

“You used to call me dadsum when you were a little 
kid,” he answered. “I like it best of anything.” And 
he opened the door and walked out into the garden. 

“Preserved blameless until the day of his coming,” 
he mused, looking across the wide stretch of country to 
where the sun was dipping behind the hills. “Yes, I 
reckon that must mean to-day. Anyhow, no more of the 
responsibility is mine.” 

He did not seem greatly concerned at the idea of 
losing his daughter. On the contrary, it seemed a relief 
to him to be freed from further responsibility. 

At first Mary felt very shy in the presence of this 
young-looking and exceedingly handsome man. Andrew 
looked at least twenty years older. 

“T am a stranger to you yet,” he said, with a regretful 
tone in his voice; “ but I hope we shall be friends.” 
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“Oh, I like you very much!” she answered frankly. 
“But I never dreamed I could have a father so young.” 

He shook his head and smiled. “I am nearer fifty 
than forty,’ he answered, “and that can scarcely be 
called young.” 

“But you do not look it, anyhow,” she said laugh- 
ingly. 

“Don’t 1?” and he laughed also, “But I feel it, at 
any rate.” 

“Do you know,” she said, drawing her chair closer 
to him, “that it all seems very much like a dream 
to me?” 

“ A pleasant dream or a painful one ?” he questioned. 

“Oh, a pleasant one! I have always wished that 
I might see my own real father and mother.’ 

John sighed. ‘“ You will never see your mother now 
in this world, my child.” 

“ But you will be able to tell me what she was like, 
And—oh, it is lovely to have you, and to know that you 
are my very own father!” 

“Then you are not disappointed in me now that 
I have appeared?” he questioned, taking her hand in 
his and stroking it gently. 

“No—no—no! But I must not tell you all I think.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, not just yet. And—oh, I do hope ba 

“What do you hope, my child ?” 

“That you are not disappointed in me.” 

He laughed. “ What a notion to get into your dear 
little head.” 

“ But I have had no companions, and I have lived so 
much alone. And—oh! I am so ignorant; and lately 
I have had no time to read at all; Has io], hed there is 
nothing in this place to read.” 

«You shall have plenty of books when we get away 
from here,” he answered, 
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“Qh, that will be delightful! Will you take us back 
to England?” 

“Would you like to go back?” 

“Ye-s, for some things very much; but not to 
Wizard’s Island.” ~ 

“No, no, my child; you shall not live there any 
more.” 

« And will—will dadsum go with us?” 

“Of course he will. I would not-like to separate 
him from you; he would feel lost, and break his heart.” 

“ He would not like to be a burden to any one,” she 
answered. “And, really, he is very handy, and can turn 
his hand to most things.” 

“He will not be a burden, my child; and see how 
much I owe him for keeping you all these years.” 

“ Ah, you can never pay him all that,” she said, with 
a look of dismay in her eyes. 

“ No, I can never pay him,” he answered. 

“Of course you couldn’t. It would be hundreds of 
pounds, wouldn’t it? If you were a very rich man you 
might.” 

John nearly laughed outright, but by a great effort 
he kept his face straight. The idea that he might be 
rich had evidently not crossed her mind. 

“So much the better,” he thought; “the idea of 
riches might overawe her, and make her shy and uncom- 
fortable.” 

When the sun disappeared Andrew came in from the 
garden, and with him the driver, who wanted to know 
how long he should wait. 

This raised several questions. Was there an inn in 
Three Ranches, or would he have to return to Walla- 
Walla, or could lodgings be got in the neighbourhood ? 

“ When you were a younger man, John, you were not 
above a little place like this,” Andrew said. “I don’t 
know if you have got proud as you haye grown older.” 
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“TI hope not, Andrew,” was the reply. “If you can 
put me up for the night, I shall be delighted.” 

“We can rig up a second bed in my room, John.” 

“That decides it, then.” 

And John went out and settled with his driver. 

Mary bustled about the house, and got tea ready in the 
old English fashion. z 

John watched her out of the corners of his eyes, and 
his bosom swelled with pride and gratitude. She was so 
neat, so fresh, so dainty. Her dress was of the simplest. 
Not a single ornament was in her hair or at her throat. 
Yet she looked so perfectly a lady that she might have 
been arrayed in the latest and best. 

Mary felt inclined to pinch herself every few minutes 
to assure herself that she was awake. It was all so 
wonderful, so unexpected. Whenever she came into the 
living room from the little pantry her eyes would seek 
the face of her father. How handsome he was! How 
young looking! how gentlemanly! And she was his 
daughter. She was no longer a nobody. Her mother had 
been a lady. Oh, it was glorious to be lifted suddenly 
out of obscurity, and to “have a name that she could 
claim as her own ! 

Over the tea-table John told the story of how the 
discovery was made. Andrew hung his head a little, for 
he knew that he had never made any serious attempt to 
find the parents of the child—that, as a matter of fact, 
she had been in his possession a good many weeks before 
any one in Mussel Bay knew about it. Of course, that 
was not his fault, for the weather was bad, and there was 
practically no communication with the mainland. 

But Mary’s face glowed with the keenest interest 
and delight. Bit by bit—as the story was unfolded and 
the evidence of her identity was revealed—her doubts 
vanished and her reserve broke down. Also there came 
to her a sense of dignity and importance that she had 
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never known before. Up to now she had been a depen- 
dent all her life—a nobody’s child—a foundling—without 
a name, without relatives, without rights. And the very 
fact of her orphanhood had humbled her. Other girls 
might stand on their dignity—might even be proud Her 
place was to keep in obscurity, and serve as a dependent. 

Now she realised that she was free-born. She felt as 
the slaves must have felt when they won their liberty. 
Her name was Mary Treverbyn. She whispered it softly 
to herself again and again, and she liked it. Oh, it was 
glorious to be able to hold up her head with the best! 

When the tea was cleared away they sat round the 
stove and chatted in the lamp-light. The evening 
passed away unheeded. Andrew was led to recount the 
story of his escape, but he could not guess who the mis- 
creant was that destroyed the light and cut the rope. 
Andrew avoided mentioning the name of Rex Villiers, 
and Mary had not the courage to do so, though he was 
in her thoughts constantly during the evening. 

When Mary had retired for the night, John unfolded 
a little more fully his plans. 

“T don’t want you to work any more, Andrew,” he 
said. “You can live with us, or near us, just as you 
like. You shall never be stinted for money. Whatever 
you want you can have. Now, what do you say?” 

“T’ll be glad to get away from here,’ was the answer. 
« And I’d like to see the sea again. But are you sure 
you can afford it, John?” 

“Quite sure. You have maintained my child for 
about eighteen years, so I owe you all that. It will not 
be charity. It will be your due. In fact, I shall always 
be in your debt, do what I will. When will you be 
ready to leave here?” 

“To-morrow. The sooner the better.” 

John smiled. “Perhaps Mary will not be ready quite 
as soon as that,” he said. 
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“There’s nothin’ to keep us,’ was the answer. “ All 
the furniture here belongs to the squatter. I kind o’ 
hire it, if you understand. Our few clothes and things 
can be packed in an hour.” 

“Very good; as soon as it can be arranged we will go.” 

It was Wednesday morning, however, before they 
drove to Walla-Walla and caught the train for Mel- 
bourne. Mary had hoped and hoped that Rex would 
call. On Tuesday evening John Treverbyn called at 
Mr. Lomas’s house to see him, but learned that he had 
gone to Ranghooly, and would not be back till the end 
of the week. 

So Mary wrote a little note, and early on Wednesday 
morning dropped it in the tree-stump. 

“Tf he loves me we shall meet again,” she said to 
herself, “for Iam his equal now.” 

But for the moment Rex had to take a second place 
in her thoughts. She had found her father, and was 
going back home to the land she loved. It was quite 
sufficient to fill her heart for the present. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


A NEW LIFE 


lee returned to Three Ranches on Thursday. He 
was not expected for another day, but he had been 
in a fever of impatience all the time he had been away. 
That John Treverbyn would take his daughter back to 
England he knew. He expected also that he would not 
remain any longer at Three Ranches than he could pos- 
sibly help. But he certainly did not expect that they 
would have cleared out so soon. 

Three Ranches was quite seething with the news when | 
he got back. In a couple of days the story had grown to 
wonderful proportions. It was even reported that John 
Treverbyn was an English earl who had thus recovered 
his long-lost daughter. ! 

Rex could have bitten his finger-ends off with vex- 
ation. “Iwas a fool for not calling on Sunday night,” he 
said tohimself. “There was no reason in the world why I 
should have kept away.” 

It was some little satisfaction to him to learn that 
John Treverbyn had called to see him, even though he 
had left no message. - 

But the satisfaction was very quickly blighted. A 
little later in the day he went to the tree-stump in the 
hope that Mary had left a note for him. : 

His heart gave a great bound when he looked in. 
Sure enough she had not forgotten him. He tore open 
the letter in a moment, and as he read his face fell. There 
were not many words—written hurriedly in pencil :— 
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“Good-bye. Our positions are reversed now. Let us forget 
each other.— Mary.” 


Had some one struck him he could not have felt more 
stunned. It scarcely seemed possible that Mary could 
have penned such words. Had a man written them he 
would have called him a cad. That Mary could have 
descended to such a message staggered him. Had the 
knowledge that she was the daughter of a rich man 
completely changed her nature, and in the space of three 
days? It seemed quite incredible. It meant the shatter- 
ing of his hope and his idol at one blow. 

And yet, what other conclusion could he come to? 
Here was the ‘evidence before his own eyes. With the 
arrogance of newly found riches she dismissed him with a 
wave of the hand. She looked down on him with scorn. 
She did not even condescend to sign herself“ Yours truly.” 

He returned to his rooms in the squatter’s big house, 
angry, humiliated, sorrowful. At last his dream was at 
an end, and worse than the ending of his dream was the 
breaking of his idol. 

“Mary Dean is dead,” he said to himself. “ Mary 
Treverbyn I do not know.” 

The idea that the letter was a clumsy forgery never 
occurred to him. Who was likely to forge a letter in 
Three Ranches, and for what purpose? Only Mary and 
he used the tree-stump as a letter-box. Their secret 
was shared by no third person. Besides, the note was in 
Mary’s handwriting ; written hurriedly, no doubt. But 
there was the peculiar loop in the “M” and the curl in 
the “y” that she always affected. Alas! the evidence 
was beyond all question. 

“She never really cared for me,’ he said to himself 
bitterly. “Iseeit now. The hope that she would learn 
to love me has ended as so many hopes do. Perhaps she 
tried and discovered she couldn’t. God help me, for she 
has been more to me than life.” 


A NEW LIFE Lists 


During that evening Miss Lomas, who had been 
gracious with him from the first, and disposed to show 
him fayour, was almost affectionate. She saw that he 
was in trouble, and did her best to comfort him. She was 
in high spirits, also. The handsome young Englishman 
Ww ould have no fairer face than hers to beguile bint The 
good-looking daughter of one of Sqnatter Martin’s work- 
men had long been a source of anxiety to her. Now she 
had gone « for good and all.” Mary Stone being out of 
the way, there might be a chance for Alice Lomas. 

Miss Lomas considered it an extraordinary piece of 
good luck that, when out on Wednesday morning for a 
canter, she had seen Mary Stone run to the tree-stump 
halfway down the lane. 

She did not go to look then. She waited until after 
the Stones had taken their departure. The letter she 
found suggested a good many things. It was not difficult 
to imitate the handwriting. The danger would be in 
saying too much. 

The whisper soon ran through Three Ranches 
that William Stone’s supposed daughter was a lady of 
wealth, and even of rank. 

Miss Lomas heard the whisper, and acted upon it. 
She knew that Rex had found the letter, for she watched 
him go to the extemporised post-office. That he was 
greatly troubled was apparent to the meanest intelligence. 

Miss Lomas argued that sympathy is always welcome 
to a man when he is in trouble, and Rex found in the 
daughter of his employer a very sympathetic friend indeed, 

Two or three days later Rex received a letter from 
his sister Elaine. It was posted a fortnight after John 
Treverbyn sailed from Mussel Bay. 

After recounting the excitement occasioned by that 
event, she went on to speak of another event that was 
approaching. : | 

Rex read with growing wonder and astonishment in 
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his eyes. Elaine going to marry Squire Pentue in Sep- 
tember! What did it mean? Why had he been kept 
in the dark? Why had his mother never mentioned 
it? What was the meaning of that note of melancholy, 
almost of despair, that ran through his sister’s words ? 

This letter was as good asa tonic for Rex. It sent 
his thoughts into a fresh channel. It kept him from 
eternally thinking of himself. It furnished him with a 
new problem to solve. 

He read Elaine’s letter again and again, and every 
time he read it he realised more acutely that there was 
some secret or mystery at the back of it. Elaine was not 
marrying the squire of her own free will. 

She was a fine, noble, high-minded girl, and for her 
to marry a man old enough to be her father—a man also 
of the squire’s type—seemed almost unthinkable. 

What was there at the back of it? What kind of 
pressure had been brought to bear upon her? What 
was the motive that induced her to consent to such a 
union ? 

These and a dozen similar questions haunted Rex, and 
drew his thoughts almost completely away from his own 
troubles, 

Unfortunately, he could arrive at no satisfactory 
answer. So at length he wrote a long letter to Klaine 
and begged her to tell him all the truth, and when he 
had posted it he waited eagerly and impatiently for an 
answer. 

Meanwhile Mary was enjoying herself in Melbourne 
with her father, and secretly wondering all the time why 
Rex never sent her a line in reply to the letter she had 
left for him. 

She had told him that her father intended to stay in 
Melbourne some time, and gave him the name of the 
hotel in which he had engaged rooms. And she con- 
cluded that—-unless he was what Andrew had always 
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declared he was, and his profession of love a sham—he 
would write her at the very earliest opportunity. 

But day after day passed away, and the days grew 
into weeks, but no answer came. 

“ Perhaps he intends to follow us,” she said to herself; 
“and, of course, that will mean delay, for he would have 
to give reasonable notice to Mr. Lomas.” 

So she worried over the matter as little as possible, and 
gave herself up to the enjoyment of the hour. The life upon 
which she had entered was so new, so strange, so delight- 
ful, that she was in no humour to complain at anything. 

Andrew was the only one who complained. He hated 
extravagance, and from his point of view John Treverbyn 
was sadly lacking in the virtues of thrift and economy. 
Travelling in a first-class railway-carriage, staying in a 
hotel that was like a palace, having all kinds of luxuries 
at every meal, and dressing his daughter up in all kinds 
of finery, seemed to Andrew a reckless if not a sinful 
waste of money. 

Betore they had been in Melbourne twenty-four hours 
he took John seriously to task. 

“Such carryings-on,” he said, “reminds me of the 
swine mentioned in the Bible that ran violently down a 
steep place into the sea.” 

John laughed. 

“Oh no, Andrew!” he said, “we are not swine, and 
we are not in a steep place.” 

“But there must come an end to such spendin’,” 
Andrew protested. 

“But why should an end come to it?” John asked, 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Why? Because, accordin’ to my calculatin’, you've 
spent more already since we left Three Ranches than I’ve 
earned durin’ the last three months,” 

“Oh, well, never mind! There’s plenty of money in 
the world.” 
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“Ay, in the world, John! But you take my advice, 
an’ be careful.” 

“Well, I will be careful, Andrew. I promise you I 
won’t spend any more than I can afford.” 

Andrew looked somewhat relieved, and stole off to his 
own room. 

Mary, however, did not trouble herself in the least 
about the spending. She had arrived at the conclusion 
before they left Three Ranches that her father was 
comfortably off. 

When she saw their suite of rooms in the Melbourne 
Hotel she concluded that he was better off than she had 
thought. By the time they had been in Melbourne a 
week she knew that he must be rich. 

It was surprising to her how easily and naturally she 
fell into the new way of living. The old life of even a 
week ago seemed to be getting infinitely remote. Look- 
ing at herself one day in a tall mirror—elegantly and 
expensively dressed—she reflected on what her appear- 
ance must have been when she came down from the 
country in her home-made frock and hat. 

Hor the first few days after their arrival she did not 
go out at all, neither did she appear in the public rooms. 
Her father sent her a whole bevy of costumiers and 
milliners, and she was kept busy in choosing materials 
and submitting to measurements. 

What a time it was! And yet how she enjoyed it! 
She had all a girl’s passion for lovely things, for rich 
materials, and now for the first time in her life she was 
able to gratify her desires to the full. 

John’s eyes almost ran over with pleasure as he 
watched her; and when sometimes she questioned him 
on a matter of cost, his answer was always the same: 
“Select what you like best, my love, and don’t trouble 
about anything else.” 

Her first excursion into the city was behind a beautiful 
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pair of horses. Her father sat proudly by her side. 
Andrew stayed in his room; he could not, and he would 
not, fall into these extravagant ways. 

It was all very strange to Mary; very wonderful and 
very delightful. It seemed like a page out of a fairy 
story. They sat together—for she never left her father 
—in concert-halls, and listened to the best singers of 
England and America; they attended lectures and 
public meetings; they made acquaintances, and got 
invited to “At Homes;” they went to church on 
Sundays, and got introduced to any number of nice 
people; they received visits from well-known people in 
their rooms (for the owner of the Guinevere was not to 
be passed over as a nobody); and they paid visits to 
important people who lived on the outskirts of the city. . 

The simple charm of Mary’s manner won universal 
approval. She was so natural; so free from affectation. 
Her very nervousness added piquancy to her manner and 
conversation. Her unconventionality went far towards 
setting a new fashion. 

Among commercial men John Treverbyn’s name was 
well known. His operations had been on so large a 
seale, his engineering triumphs had been so marked 
and so much talked about, that he could not have 
remained in obscurity had he tried. Hence city men 
called on him nearly every day, and he had endless 
invitations out to dinner. 

A few of these invitations he accepted for Mary’s 
sake. He knew that she was not only quick to learn, 
but that she was anxious to see all phases of life. 

So it came about that their stay in Melbourne was 
lengthened out much more than they had anticipated. 
Mary was admired and flattered on all hands,’and ran 
considerable risk of being spoiled. 

Andrew grew impatient. He wanted to be on the 
sea again. He had an idea also that John Treverbyn 
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would not have such opportunities of indulging in his 
extravagant ways when on the water, and that Mary 
would not run quite the same risks of having her head 
turned. 

Until about a week before their departure Mary 
knew nothing of the presence of the Gwinevere in the 
harbour. It is true that a Captain Daw called upon her 
father frequently, but then so many people called upon 
him that the skipper’s visits excited in her no curiosity. 

Moreover, she was so supremely happy, and had grown 
to have such unbounded confidence in her father that she 
rarely questioned him about anything. She allowed him 
to decide everything. And his wish with her was law. 

One evening as they sat together—Andrew having 
retired for the night—he said to her with a smile— 

“Well, Mary, we seem to have grown to be good 
friends at last.” 

“Good friends at last? Oh, father, we have been 
good friends from the first. And do you know that one 
reason why I think I love you so much is that my love 
has been bottled up all these years, and now it has to 
come out with a rush.” 

“But you loved Andrew ? ” 

“Yes, and J love him still. But, of course, I have 
known all along that he was not my real father. And 
then of late he had been very strange sometimes. But 
you, you know, are my very own.” And she put her 
arms round his neck and kissed him. 

“T can’t quite make out Andrew occasionally,” he 
said thoughtfully. “He seems very moody and absent- 
minded at times.” 

“He has always been subject to occasional fits of 
absent-mindedness,” she answered. “But he grows 
worse. When we were at Three Ranches I felt very 
much troubled at times.” 

“My darling, yours has been a hard life.” 
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“No, father, I have not been unhappy on the whole. 
At least, I think I was quite happy up to the time of our 
escape from Wizard’s Island.” 

“Oh, my child, what a marvellous escape that was!” 

“Yes; but please let us not talk about it, father. It 
always makes me shudder, and I try my best to forget it.” 

“T hope my darling’s troubles are at an end now,” 
he said, kissing her affectionately. 

“That is almost too much to hope for,” she answered, 
kissing him good-night ; and she hurried off to her room, 
to think and dream of Rex. 

It was a great disappointment to her, for he neither 
wrote nor came. If he loved her so much as he professed 
—and how could she doubt him after all the proofs he 
had given of his love—why had he never even replied 
to her hurried note ? 

This was the only fly in the ointment—the only drop 
of bitterness in her cup of joy. She wondered sometimes 
if God allowed anybody to be perfectly happy. The 
creat law of life appeared to be that a thorn should 
accompany every rose. 

The Guinevere was the greatest surprise of all. The 
most wonderful had been kept to the last. At first she 
was incredulous. It seemed impossible that this big, 
beautiful ship could be a private yacht, and her father’s. 

She ran all over it, like a bride in a new house, and 
the more she examined it, the more her wonder grew. 
The music-room, the smoke-room, the grand saloon, the 
state-rooms, her own private boudoir—all were examined 
in turn, and the beauty and completeness of each almost 
struck her dumb. 

“Oh, you dear, darling father!” she cried at length. 
“Are you a prince in disguise, that you have all these 
wonderful things ?” 

“Nay, my child, I am not a prince. I am only a 
successful working-man.” 
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But the subject seemed too big and too wonderful to 
talk about. Perhaps when she had exhausted all her 
notes of exclamation she might be able to settle down 
into some rational kind of speech. 

The spring was beginning to break over the southern 
world when they sailed away from Melbourne. At first 
John’s idea was to make straight for England ; but, after 
discussing the matter with Mary and Andrew, he decided 
on another course. Neither of them appeared to be eager 
to go back to Mussel Bay just yet ; and, as it would be 
coming winter in England, it seemed scarcely wise to run 
away from the summer which would soon be upon them. 

Andrew appeared to be indifferent where they went. 
For a few days he appeared to enjoy the sea immensely ; 
then the reaction set in. He had no longer the stimulus 
of fear to keep him alert. Out on the wide sea he was 
safe from the vendetta of the Villierses; and as for Mary, 
she was off his hands. He no longer felt any responsi- 
bility. John constituted him an honorary officer of the 
yacht, and dressed him in a blue suit, with gold facings 
and yellow buttons, and for a while his old interest in 
life came back to him. 

To Mary, after she had recovered her sea-legs, every 
day was a delight. ‘The weather was lovely, the breezes 
soft as the kiss of spring. She had her piano, and her 
books, and her embroidery, and servants to wait on her ; 
and, above all, she had her father, whose face seemed to 
grow daily more beautiful. 

She and her father formed themselves into a com- 
mittee, and decided that they would visit New Zealand 
and Japan, and, perhaps, some of the South Sea Islands. 
That later on they would cruise in the Mediterranean, 
and reach England perhaps in the early summer of the 
following year. 

They had nothing to hurry them, and no time could 
be better than the present for enjoying themselves. Now 
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and then Mary found herself dreaming of Rex, and 
wondering why he had never followed them to Melbourne. 
But just then she was in the humour to believe that she 
was in the best of all possible worlds, and that all things 
would come right in the end. Hence, though she longed 
now and then for a sight of his face, she did not worry 
much about the future. 

One night, nearly a month after they had left Mel- 
bourne, Mary awoke with a start. The night was dark, 
and a heavy sea was running; perhaps it was on that 
account that her dreams were troubled. 

In every dream Rex was present, but always in 
distress or danger. She struggled in vain to get near 
to him. She wanted to help him, to comfort him, but 
some unseen power kept her from his side. She saw 
him fighting flames, fighting savages, fighting flood and 
storm. She saw him beaten, bleeding, exhausted, dying. 
At last, by a superhuman effort she got near to him. He 
caught her in his arms with a low cry of joy, and their 
lips met. 

Then she tried to draw herself away, for his lips were 
cold and clammy, like the lips of the dead, and his eyes 
were staring and sightless. At length she managed to 
free herself, and at the same moment a cold wind swept 
across her face. With a start, she opened her eyes and 
sat up. Had something passed by her bed in the dark- 
ness? The cold, clammy kiss was still upon her lips, 
and a great horror, as of impending calamity, was surging 
in all her veins. 

The next moment there was a murmur of voices over- 
head, followed by the sound of hurrying feet. Then the 
beat of the propeller ceased, and the yacht lay still. 


CHAPTER XLV 
PREPARING FOR THE WEDDING 


NG summer drooped silently and pensively into the 

arms of autumn, Elaine Villiers, with quiet resigna- 
tion, began to make preparations for her approaching 
martyrdom. 

At the time the engagement was publicly announced, 
the squire stipulated that September should see their 
wedding-day. laine raised no word of protest. It was 
practically the time she herself had fixed. The squire 
had fulfilled his part of the agreement, and now there 
was nothing left but for her to fulfil hers. 

No one guessed what she suffered as she counted the 
days, and ticked off each one when evening came. How 
quickly the days sped away! How rapidly the summer 
drooped into autumn! She felt as a condemned prisoner 
might feel after he had been informed of the date of his 
execution. All true life would end with her wedding-day. 
With the donning of her bridal dress, the harvest would be 
past and the summer ended. She made no moan, how- 
ever. She resolved to meet her fate with an unfaltering 
courage, and, if possible, with a smile upon her face, 

The day at length was decided upon, and the hour. 
Wednesday, the 15th, at noon, was the date announced, 
and a little flutter of excitement ran through Mussel 
Bay. The squire was the most important man in the 
district—a large landowner, and the bearer of a very 
ancient name. Hence such an event as his marriage 
would have to be celebrated in a worthy and suitable way. 
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The tradesmen began to make preparations to fly 
bunting across the streets, and even to erect Venetian 
masts in the principal thoroughfare. Some of the young 
people began early in August to stack fuel on Loram’s 
Point with a view to the biggest bonfire ever known, and 
the local authorities gave a hint to the schools that the 
day should be observed as a general holiday. 

As the wedding-day got within hailing distance, if 
one may use the term, Elaine’s spirits steadily rose. At 
least, that was the impression conveyed to her friends. 
She laughed and chaffed and made merry with her 
friends as she had not been known to do for months. 

It was not high spirits, however, but sheer reckless- 
ness, that brought the sparkle into her eyes and the 
colour to her cheeks. She had chosen to suffer martyrdom 
for her brother’s sake, and she was not the sort to shrink 
from the sacrifice when the hour came. 

To the casual observer she seemed as happy as any 
reasonable mortal might hope to be. Of course, no one 
supposed for a moment that it was a case of pure, un- 
sullied, romantic love, as far as she was concerned. ‘The 
squire, even in his youth, was not a man that any girl 
would rave over, and now in middle life he was decidedly 
plain and not a little wizened. But, as a number of 
elderly married women said, in married life the man 
was not everything. With plenty of money and any 
number of new gowns; with a fine house and good 
horses, a very indifferent kind of man could be tolerated. 

“People might marry for love,” they said, “and love 
was all right while it lasted; but if there was nothing 
behind to back it up—if marriage was followed by 
struggle and hardship and a constant grind to make 
both ends meet, love would cut a very poor figure, and 
most likely quickly disappear from the scene.” 

So it was generally agreed that Elaine was marrying 
for position, No one could have everything. And if 
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she sacrificed sentiment for something a good deal more 
substantial, there were plenty of people in Mussel Bay 
who commended her action. 

“Sentiment,” they said, “wouldn’t boil the crock nor 
pay the rent nor satisfy the tax-collector. But money 
would do all these things. Besides, money would last 
when all the sentiment had disappeared.” 

Elaine would have felt very angry and humiliated if 
she had heard some of these comments. Had she been 
free to choose her own lot, she would have accepted 
bread and water with Tom Hendy rather than all the 
wealth of the Indies with Squire Pentue. 

But Mussel Bay was entirely ignorant of the secret of 
her action, and ‘Tom Hendy was as ignorant as the rest. 
Yet Tom saw farther than most people. He scouted 
the idea that she was marrying for position. If he could 
have believed that, he would have lost faith in womankind. 

But she still remained in his eyes one of the most 
beautiful as well as one of the noblest women that ever 
breathed. Why she was marrying the squire he did not 
know. He tried to believe that she loved him. Unlovable 
as he appeared to most people, it was just possible that 
she saw in him some vein of nobleness that touched her 
heart. But if she did not love him, then there was some 
mystery somewhere that he was unable to unravel. That 
she was marrying him from any base or sordid motive, he 
could not, and would not, believe. 

Tom watched the summer fade with a bitterness of soul 
that no words could describe. A year had passed since he 
made love to her and learned that so great a prize was not 
forhim. <A year of pain and struggle and heartache. He 
had done his best to kill his love ; had thrown himself into 
his business with more energy than ever before ; had tried 
his best to forget her, but it had been a hopeless struggle. 

He sometimes thought that if he could only get away 
from Mussel Bay he would be able to conquer. But 
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while he was continually meeting her, and she chose to 
be gracious and friendly towards him, there seemed to be 
no hope of such a result. He would just have to endure 
in silent misery to the end. 

He thought that when the wedding was over, and she 
became to him as one dead and buried, he would recover 
himself. When she went to live at the big house he 
would rarely if ever see her; and there was an old 
adage that said, “‘ Out of sight, out of mind.” 

It might be so in this case. Moreover, when she had 
a husband to counsel her she would no longer desire his 
friendship. He sometimes wondered why she desired it now. 
It was not often, he understood, that women wanted to be on 
friendly terms with their rejected lovers. And yet, a week 
after that fateful day in the garden when she sent him away 
hopeless and almost heartbroken, she had come to him and 
asked him, with tears in her eyes, to be her friend still. 

Her friend only, when he was dying to be her lover! 

It seemed a cruel request tomake. He wondered if she 
understood what it meant to him. Yet she was so sweet. 
Her smile was so wistful that he could not refuse her re- 
quest. So he had gone to the house now and then—not 
often. He could not endure to see her frequently. Occa- 
sionally he kept away for weeks on the stretch, and then 
she would chide him for his indifference to his old friends. 

All this was terribly hard to bear. But he struggled 
heroically, and outwardly conquered. 

As he went about his work from day to day, and 
launched out into fresh enterprises, no one guessed the 
pain that gnawed at his heart like an undying worm. 

A few weeks before the day fixed for the wedding he 
took her a wedding-present. He was resolved to shirk 
nothing, however painful it might be. It would be much 
easier to mope—to nurse his wounds in secret and silence. 
But it was not his nature to play the coward. He would 
see the battle through to the very end. 

In choosing a wedding-present he had hesitated some 
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time between an engraving entitled, “Rejected,” and a 
pair of silver candlesticks. 'The picture would the more 
truly represent his feelings, and might serve as a parable 
to the woman he loved. In the end, however, the candle- 
sticks won. There was nothing morbid about Tom. He 
was not the only man by many who had failed to win the 
woman he loved, or had seen the woman give herself to 
a man who was in every sense her inferior. 

The ways of women, like the workings of Providence, are 
inscrutable and past finding out. Tom sometimes imagined 
that if Elaine was going to marry a man who was worthy 
of her, he would have suffered less. He was not a yain man, 
and yet there was no denying that it touched his pride 
that [laine should have preferred Pentue to himself. 

And yet such a feeling only lasted a moment. Deep 
down in his heart he knew that there was something else 
—what, he could not imagine—some high sense of duty, 
some question of honour, perhaps, which impelled her 
along the way she was taking. : 

Tom did not consider what was usual or proper in 
such cases. It might have saved his feelings—in one 
direction—if he had sent his present along with his 
card; such a course might also have been more in 
harmony with custom. But Tom was not in the mood 
to consider such trifles. He marched boldly up to the 
house, carrying his present under his arm, 

The maid showed him into the drawing-room, where he 
came face to face with Hlaine. She looked delightfully 
fresh and cool in a cream-coloured dress, and a newly 
plucked rose at her throat. Outside the weather was hot 
and sultry, and the stillness of the afternoon was broken 
only by the sound of harvesting in-the neighbouring fields. 

Tom shook hands with her without any outward sign 
of perturbation, and yet every look into her clear, frank 
eyes made him feel with increasing bitterness how much 
he had lost, or how much he had failed to win. 

“T have brought you a little wedding-present,” he 
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said bluntly, and in his most casual manner. “TI hesi- 
tated between a picture and—these ;” and he unwrapped 
the candlesticks, and placed them on a table. 

Elaine’s eyes filled in spite of herself. She knew the 
struggle he had made, and was still making. She never 
doubted for a moment his love for her, and his simple 
honesty and sincerity touched her to the quick. 

She turned from him to his present without speaking, 
and appeared to be examining the fluted columns of silver, 
though, in truth, for several moments she could see nothing. 

“Tt is good of you,” she said at length; “I think 
they are beautiful.” 

“T am glad you like them,” he said, in the same 
casual way. “Generally speaking, I reckon a man is 
pretty much a fool in choosing presents of any kind.” 

“Oh no! I think, as arule, men have excellent taste.” 

“Indeed! I had always been of the opposite opinion. 
But then I have had no experience of such things. 
Anyhow, I am glad I have hit upon something you like.” 

“ Anything you might give me I should value,” she 
said, with averted eyes; “if only for old times’ sake.” 

“Yes, It’s pleasant to look back sometimes, isn’t 
it?” he questioned a little awkwardly. 

«The older people get, the more they live in the past 
—at least, I find it so.” 

“ Now, I should have thought you would have been 
living altogether in the future,” he said bluntly. 

She blushed slightly, and looked uncomfortable. 
Perhaps she had said, inadvertently, more than she ought 
to have said, so she hastened to correct any wrong im- 
pression she might have made. 

“ You see,” she answered, with a pathetic smile, “ youth 
is such a beautiful thing ; so free from care, so full of hope 
and promise, that when it comes to an end, and with it 
freedom—that is, the freedom one has always known, it is 
not unnatural that one should look back even regretfully.” 
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“Perhaps not,’ he said. “Though I confess for 
myself that I don’t care to look either backward or for- 
ward. To grub along in the present is enough for me.” 

“But your future promises great success?” she 
questioned. 

“Oh yes, I have nothing to complain of, from a 
business point of view; and now that one has got into 
the swing of things it is easy enough to go ahead. but 
it’s a poor thing, after all, when a man has only his 
business to feed the hunger of his heart with.” 

“But you have many interests ?” 

“No, not many. I’m only capable of two things— 
labour and love. Into those my life goes.” 

« And both will be requited in the long run.” 

“Not now. Oh no, I’m under no delusions on that 
point. My labour is requited abundantly enough. But 
for my love there is no reward save that which comes 
through loving.” 

“You care for me still?” The question was out 
almost before she was aware. 

“Care for you?’’ And he rose from his chair with 
white, drawn face and clenched hands, and began to pace 
up and down the room. 

“ Let us not speak about it,” he said at length. “ You 
have settled your own fate and mine. I could have died 
for you. Could die for you still. But what avails it ? 
You are not for me, and there’s an end of it. It was for 
your sake I wanted to prosper. But there! all dreams 
come to an end, sooner or later. What am I talking 
about? J came to wish you happiness. I do hope from 
my heart that you will be very happy.” 

He did not look at her, and she did not speak. Had 
he looked he would have seen that her eyes were full of’ 
tears, and that her face was paler than his own. 

Tor several minutes there was silence in the room. 
He stood with his back to her, looking out of the window. 
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“ Will Rex be home in time for the—the—wedding ? ” 
he said at length, without turning his head. 

“Rex will not leave Australia till the end of 
September,” she answered, with a little gasp. 

“ Indeed!” 

“You see, he had taken a situation. Only fancy! I 
really wonder what the boy will do next! And it seems 
the earliest date on which he can leave Three Ranches is 
September 26th.” 

“ But the Treverbyns have left?” 

“Oh yes! But he says very little about them. He 
saw Mr. Treverbyn on the day of his arrival, and on the 
following day he had to go away for several days, and 
when he returned the birds had flown. That seems to 
be all he knows about the matter.” 

“Then you have had no description of the meeting 
between father and daughter; no report of what was said 
on the occasion ? ” 

“ Absolutely nothing. Rex appears to know no more 
than we know.” 

“Seems a little strange, doesn’t it?” he questioned, 
turning away from the window. 

“Tt seems very strange,” she answered. 

“Looks as if the course of Jove wete not running 
particularly smooth in his case.’ 

“T fear it has not done so from the first.” 

“And yet he goes on loving. That is the irony of 
the situation. Such deyotion as Rex has shown deserves 
to be rewarded.” 

“The most deserving seem to get the least in this 
world,” she said, looking beyond him and through the 
window to the distant fields. “They will surely have 
the greater reward in the next.” 

So they parted, and when the garden gate clicked 
behind his retreating footsteps she flung herself on a 
sofa and burst into tears, 
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CHAPTER XLVI 


WITH WHAT MEASURE YE METE 


EPTEMBER had not wasted many of its days before 

it became evident to the dwellers in Mussel Bay 

that something had gone wrong. On the last Sunday 

morning in August there had been an unusually large 

attendance at St. Mary’s Church, in the expectation of 

hearing the banns published between Squire Pentue 

and Elaine Villiers. But for some reason or other no 
announcement of the kind was made. 

The wise ones began to discuss the requirements of 
the law. ‘Three clear weeks, according to their inter- 
pretation, were imperatively demanded. The banns of 
marriage had to be published on three ‘consecutive 
Sundays. But there were not three Sundays before the 
15th of September, unless the last Sunday in August 
was included. Hence, when the banns were not published 
on the last Sunday in August they concluded that some- 
thing had gone wtong somewhere. 

Others, who made no claim either to wisdom or to 
learning, and who honestly believed—because they had 
seen abundant proof of it—that there was one law for 
the rich and another for the poor, felt no concern what- 
soever, “The squire’s too big a man to trouble about 
such small matters,” they said. “If he wanted to be 
married in his own kitchen he could do it. Don’t you 
worry, the weddin’ will come off all right.” 

Mr. Peters, the vicar, when questioned, was able to 
throw no light whatever on the subject. Mr. Peters was 
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very old, very deaf, and very forgetful. He had not 
taken the trouble to count the weeks. In truth, he had 
forgotten whether he had published the banns on the 
previous Sunday or no, and when assured that he had 
not he smiled complacently, and assured his questioners 
that it would be all right. 

Then some one remembered that a special licence 
could be got from the bishop. That it was not a 
question of time, after all; that a few extra sovereigns in 
the hands of the bishop, and all the difficulties could be 
got over. And the unlearned ones smiled knowingly and 
said— 

“There, didn’t we tell you so? There’s always one 
law for those who've got plenty of brass, and another for 
those who have none. An’ it wasn’t likely that the 
squire would be married in the same way that common 
folks were. He’s too much of a grandee for that.” 

So for a few days it was settled, to the satisfaction of 
_most people, that the marriage would be by special licence, 
and preparations for celebrating the event went forward 
as before. 

For several days Elaine was as much puzzled as any 
one. Then came a letter from the squire explaining that 
he was not well, but that he hoped he would be all 
right in a few days, and that at the earliest opportunity 
he would call and see her. He also hinted that the 
marriage would be by licence, and closed his letter with 
many expressions of undying affection. 

True to his promise, a few days later the squire put 
in an appearance at Kessel Bank. To say that he looked 
ill would not be quite correct, but he looked worried, and 
anxious, and ill at ease. He was also less demonstrative 
than was his wont. He explained that his doctor feared 
a neryous breakdown, and wanted him to get away out 
of England for a complete change and rest. 

“y shall be glad when the knot is tied, dear,’ he 
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said, in his most conciliatory manner, “and we can get 
away together.” 

Elaine would have suggested that he should go away 
at once and alone, and that he should not come back 
again until his health was perfectly restored if she had 
dared; but having accepted her destiny, she was resolved 
to abide by it without complaint. 

“The next fortnight will be a great strain upon me,” 
the squire said pathetically. “I have waited so long 
for you, I have built so much on the realisation of my 
dream, that if anything should happen now to postpone 
the wedding, it will be as the bitterness of death to me.” 

Elaine’s heart gave a great bound. The mere sug- 
gestion of a postponement of the wedding was lke the 
word reprieve to a prisoner under sentence of death. 

“ Better it should be postponed for a little while than 
that you should worry yourself into an illness,’ Elaine 
said in low tones, without looking at him. 

“Do you really think so, dear?” he questioned. 
“Oh, I don’t know; to possess you seems better than 
health—better than anything in the world.” 

“You may think so now, but in reality nothing is of 
value to us if we have not health.” 

“Yes, I suppose that is so,” he said wistfully ; “ but 
you cannot imagine what a trial to me this break- 
down is.” 

“You do not look any worse than usual,” she said, 
with emphasis on the “ look.” 

“So everybody tells me,’ he answered, “I only wish 
I did not feel any worse than usual.” 

“Perhaps you will be all right again in a few days,” 
she answered, “if you keep quiet and take care of your- 
self.” And there was a tone of very genuine sympathy 
in her yoice. 

For a year and a half she had been doing her best to 
magnify his virtues and to minimise his failings, and 
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had, moreover, so completely associated her future with 
him in thought and imagination, that the fact of his 
illness almost unconsciously touched a tender place in 
her heart. 

“I hope I shall be able to come up well and strong 
and smiling this day fortnight,’ he said. “But if the 
doctor sends me away, you will sympathise with me, 
won't you?” 

Her heart gave a big thump again. 

“ For some things it would be nicer to have the wed- 
ding put off for a couple of months,’ she said, after a 
somewhat embarrassing pause. 

“ For what things, dear?” he questioned. 

“Well, you know, Rex hopes to be home again in 
November ; and you know I have felt it very much that 
he could not be present at the ceremony.” 

“You have not said so much to me, dear,” he said, 
with a sigh; “and I want you to remember that it will 
always be my pleasure to consult your wishes in every- 
thing.” 

“T did not wish you to think that I was trying to 
place obstacles in the way of the fulfilment of my part of 
the contract.” 

“You have placed no obstacles, love. You have nobly 
and honourably kept your word in everything.” 

“That was what I have wished to do,” 

He kissed her hand when he left, and promised to see 
her again in a day or two. 

This promise he kept, though his visit was a very 
brief one. He declared he was more fit to be in bed than 
anywhere else, and when he was leaving he suggested that 
in case the wedding had to be postponed there would 
be some compensation, since Rex would be at home to 
give her away. 

The news soon spread abroad that the squire was ill. 
This was quickly followed by a whisper that it had been 
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suggested that the wedding should be postponed until 
the return of Elaine’s brother. How this whisper got 
into circulation no one knew. _ 

Elaine was almost dumbfounded when it reached her 
ears, for she was quite certain that she had never breathed 
a syllable of it. What did it mean? Why had the 
squire set it in circulation? for he alone could have 
done it. Was he really as ill as he believed ? Was he 
repenting the bargain he had made? Was there some 
mystery lying at the back of it all that she could not 
guess at? These questions worried Elaine a good deal, 
and worried Mrs. Villiers also, who in her heart was really 
anxious to see her daughter the mistress of Stonebar Hall 
without any undue delay. 

The truth of the matter was, that all along the squire 
had been reckoning without his host—the host in this 
case being—such are the paradoxes of life—his house- 
keeper. ‘This housekeeper, Millicent Barber by name, 
was considerably younger than the squire, and ten years 
previously had been an exceedingly attractive young lady, 
She came of a good family, too, but a family sadly de- 
cayed in worldly circumstances, hence the reason of her 
going out to earn her own living. 

She had been at Stonebar Hall about five years, and, 
though she had passed the heyday of her youth when she 
came, she was still a good-looking woman, with graceful 
manners and pretty ways. 

She attracted the squire from the first. He liked to 
see her about. The old Hall had not seemed so bright 
and cheerful for years. He spent more time than was 
necessary in her company. In short, he made love to her 
and promised her marriage. 

This promise he regretted, but congratulated himself 
at the same time that it was not in writing ; and a verbal 
promise, he remembered, was not of much value in a 
court of law. 
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So his promise to his housekeeper did not keep him 
from falling in love with Elaine Villiers. The faded 
beauty of Millicent Barber was as sunlight to starlight 
when compared to the fresh, youthful charm of Elaine 
Villiers. His passion for Elaine grew, and he resolved to 
win her at all costs and at all hazards. 

During all this time Miss Barber had no reason to 
complain of his attentions, nor did she doubt but that he 
meant to fulfil his promise, though she did now and then 
chafe at what seemed to her the unnecessary delay. 

When, however, the squire’s engagement was an- 
nounced, she awoke suddenly from her pleasant dream. 
She was not violent; she did not go into hysterics, but 
she told her recreant lover as plainly as words could tell 
him that he was a fool, and that he was living in a fool’s 
paradise, and that it was impossible that he should ever 
marry Elaine Villiers. 

The squire tried to reason with her, and she listened 
patiently to all he had to say. 

“JT have no desire to quarrel with you,” she said, 
“but you may as well know now as later on that you 
will never marry Elaine Villiers.” 

“ But what is there to prevent me?” he asked, 

“T shall prevent you,” was the answer. 

“ But how?” 

“ You will see when the time comes.” 

“ You know you are talking nonsense, Milly,” he said 
half banteringly. “I know I have treated you shabbily, 
and I shall be only too pleased to make any reparation 
possible ; but I have made up my mind to marry Miss 
Villiers, and marry her I shall!” 

“And I have made up my mind that you shall not 
~ marry her, and you will not!” 

“But it is folly to say you can prevent me.” 
“Very good; you will see when the time comes.” 
Again and again in the months that followed he 
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raised the question, but her answer was always the same. 
He never found her pouting and sulking or in tears. She 
never pleaded with him to keep his promise to her. 
Indeed, if she ever cared for him, to all appearances she 
had ceased to do so, She superintended the house with 
the same quiet dignity that had always characterised her, 
and she never aliuded to his approaching marriage unless 
he introduced the subject. 

So the days and weeks slipped away, till at length 
the date of the wedding was duly announced. ‘The squire 
quite expected there might be a scene; but that Milli- 
cent Barber could do anything more than protest he 
could not bring himself to believe. 

He raised the question one morning at breakfast. 

“You have heard that the marriage is to be on the 
fifteenth of next month ?” he questioned. 

“T have.” 

“This does not mean that you need leave Stonebar 
Tall just yet,” he said mildly. 

“You are very considerate.” 

“Oh no; not at all. The house will remain where 
it is, and it will be necessary that some one should be 
here to look after it.” 

“T see.” 

“After our marriage we shall go abroad, and shall 
most hkely remain away till the spring.” 

“You still speak of marrying Miss Villiers?” she 
said quietly. 

“Of course I do, Everything has been settled for 
months past.” 

“But have I not told you that you cannot marry 
her ?” 

“You have, and I give you credit for your con- 
stancy. You have told me a great many times. It is 
a pity you should have wasted so much breath on the 
matter.” 
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* You will discover that I have wasted no unnecessary 
breath,” she answered. 

“Tam sorry you will talk so foolishly,” he answered. 
“And were it not that I feel I have not treated you 
well, I should be very angry with you.” 

“Oh, please do not apologise,’ she said. “I can 
assure you there is no need. I am not asking you to 
redeem your promise to me.” 

“Then why in the name of common sense cannot you 
accept the inevitable with a good grace, and meet me 
half-way. Jam willing to make any reasonable com- 
pensation, for I tell you candidly that, though I don’t 
care a brass farthing for your threats, I do dislike 
scenes.” . 

“J have no wish to make any scene,” she answered. 
“Scenes are not in my line. But if you persist in your 
foolishness, there will be something worse than a scene.” 

“Then let me know the worst!” he said angrily. 
“What is this sword of Damocles that you profess to 
dangle over my head?” 

“ Exposure.” 

“Exposure? Humbug! Do you think I am to be 
frightened by such wild and senseless talk.” 

“You must know in your heart that such talk is 
neither wild nor senseless. You must know by what 
means you won the promise of Miss Villiers. ~ And 
if any one had told the story you told at the trial of 
Rex Villiers, you know in what language you would 
characterise it.” 

He winced, and turned ashen-white. 

« What do you mean?” he gasped, with an oath. 

“You know very well what I mean,” she answered 
quietly. “It is not necessary that I should go into 
particulars.” 

“But you can prove nothing,” he snarled angrily. 
“ You know you cannot.” 
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“T can prove everything,” she answered, in the same 
even tones, 

For a moment he flung at her a look of bitter hate; 
then turned, and walked out of the room. 

But the next day he returned to the subject again, 
and the day after that. He could not afford that the 
truth should come out. He was a magistrate—the bearer 
of an ancient name. 

He knew that he had, in the eyes of the law, been 
cuilty of perjury—that he had lied before an English 
judge and jury. The fact that after events had proved 
Rex Villiers innocent would not exonerate him from the 
crime of distinctly swearing what was false. 

He had never been out of the house on that fateful 
night. But that his housekeeper or any of the servants 
should have remembered the fact on the date had not 
occurred to him. 

As the days went on, and-he returned again and 
again to the subject, she convinced him that her threat 
was no idle one. 

Then he tried conciliation, but with no more success. 

“But you do not wish me to marry you?” he snarled 
at her angrily. 

No; 1 do note 

“Then why the —— cannot you be reasonable ? ” 

“Have you been reasonable or just? You have 
treated me as no man should treat a woman—treated me 
with scorn and contempt.” 

“But two blacks do not make a white. Why should 
you return evil for evil?” 

“Tt is not evil for evil. Iam loyal to my own sex. 
I respect womanhood too much to allow any woman to 
become your wife.” 

He swore a big oath, and took several turns round 
the room. 

“T admit,” he said, stopping at length in front of her, 
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“that you have got the upper hand of me. Even if you 
failed to prove your contention, I cannot afford a scandal 
of this kind. Is there nothing that will purchase your 
silence?” 

“T have kept silence for the last eighteen months, 
have I not?” she questioned. 

“You have.” 

« And while you remain as you are I shall not speak. 
But attempt to marry any woman, and the whole truth 
shall come out.” 

“This is wicked! cruel! detestable!” he cried. 

“You can call it by what name you like,” she an- 
swered, with a smile, “but it is quite time that men of 
your stamp understood that they cannot do wrong with 
impunity.” And, turning on her heel, she walked slowly 
out of the room. ; 

Three days later it was rumoured that the squire had 
gone abroad for his health, and that the wedding had 
been postponed until after Rex Villiers’s return. 


CHAPTER XLVII 
HOME AGAIN 


le EX returned to Mussel Bay during the first week in 

December. <A year and a half had wrought a 
considerable change in him, Sorrow and hardship and 
anxiety had toughened his moral fibre. He was no longer 
a gay, thoughtless, light-hearted youth. He was a strong, 
sober, and self-reliant man. He appeared to have left all 
his past behind him—to have turned a new leaf. Life 
Jay before him stern and resolute, and he soon made it 
clear that he was resolved to do his part. The life of a 
mere country gentleman no longer satisfied him. To do 
something, and to do something worthy, he set before 
him as the true end of life. 

He left Three Ranches at the earliest moment that 
he was able to get away. Miss Lomas did her best to 
beguile him, and the squatter offered to double his salary 
if he would only stay. 

But Rex was obdurate. “My only sister is to be 
married this month,” he said, “and my place is now by 
my mother’s side.” 

“T like a young man who is loyal to his mother,” 
the squatter said huskily—for memories of his own boy- 
hood came back to him suddenly—* but could you not 
serve her just as well by remaining here a bit longer?” 

“No; my place is at home. I have accomplished all 
T came out to do. I should have left earlier if I could 
have done so honourably.” 

Miss Lomas wept in secret, and femme many sighs 
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in public, and lavished upon Rex many a pathetic and 
wistful glance; but his heart was so sore, and his thoughts 
so completely apart, that he never guessed the truth. 

When she discovered that all her wiles had been unsuc- 
cessful, and that he was bent upon going, her conscience 
began to pain her as well as her heart. She would have 
told him all the truth had she the courage to do so; but it 
was too great a humiliation. It would mean the confession 
of her love as well as the confession of her sin, and what 
girl could bring herself to do that? So she nursed her 
wounds in secret and in silence, and discovered when it 
was too late that evil means defeat their own ends, and 
that wrongs and curses, like chickens, come home to roost. 

Rex reached Kessel Bank late one Saturday evening. 
Elaine and her mother had given up expecting him for 
that day at least. The A/batross, in which he had taken 
passage, had been signalled off the Lizard the previous 
evening. But the last train had long since passed through 
Hoolton Station, and he had not come by it. 

“ He'll be down by the first train to-morrow morning, 
I expect,” Elaine said, with a little sigh. 

“Unless something has happened to him,’ Mrs, 
Vuliers faltered. 

“ Oh, don’t let us imagine troubles, mother ; there | are 
quite enough real ones in the world.” 

A moment later the gritting of carriage wheels as 
heard outside. Then the garden gate clicked, and a firm 
footstep sounded on the gravel path. 

“Here he is!” cried Elaine, and she rushed to the 
door and threw it open. The next moment she was 
locked in her brother’s arms. 

“ Why, Elaine,” he said, kissing her, “I did not expect 
to find you here. Is mother all right?” 

“Tm here, my boy,” came the answer, in a voice that 
had the sound of happy tears in it. “ Oh, God be praised 
for this!” 
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He caught her in his arms, and kissed her again and 
again. 

“Dear old mother,” he said, leading her to the light, 
“how well you look.” 

“T feel well, my son, now that I have you again.” 
And she turned his face towards the lamp, and gazed 
lovingly into his eyes. 

“ Well, mother,” he questioned, with a laugh, “is my 
appearance satisfactory ?” 

“You look very well, my boy. Much better than 
when you went away.” . 

“That is comforting,” he answered gaily. “And now 
for some home news.’ And he turned questioning eyes 
towards Elaine. 

“ You are disappointed at seeing me here, of course ?” 
she said, smiling at him. 

“Tm surprised at seeing you, I grant, after what you 
told me. But disappointed—well, no. If 1 must confess 
the truth, I’m heartily relieved. But what is the 
meaning of it?” 

“The squire is ill, and the doctor has ordered him 
abroad for the winter.” 

“So the wedding i is off?” 

“For the present.” 

“And you are very much distressed ? ” 

“Dol loolktit' th” 

“Well, no, you don’t. But we will go into details 
iater. Now tell me about everything and everybody.” 

“Not until you have had some supper.” 

“Oh yes, supper can wait. I want to thaw myself 
first; it’s bitterly cold outside.” And he dragged his 
chair up to the fire, while Elaine piled on more coal. 

When the thawing process had been satisfactorily 
carried out, they adjourned to the dining-room, and, while 
Rex listened and ate, the others retailed all the news of 
Mussel Bay and neighbourhood, 
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Never passed an evening so quickly as that. The 
clock struck the hour of midnight before they were aware. 

Mrs. Villiers rose at length, and kissed Rex good night. 

“Now, my son, you must be very tired,’ she said ; 
“and remember it’s the Sabbath morning.” 

“ All right, mother.” And he offered her his arm, 
and helped her to her own room. 

When he got back into the drawing-room he found 
that Elaine had further replenished the fire, and that she 
_ had also fished from somewhere a box of cigars. 

“What, not ready for bed?” he questioned, with a 
smile. 

“Not yet, Rex dear; and see what I have found 
for you.” 

“ But smoking is not allowed in the drawing-room.” 

“For to-night it is. Now, sit down and let us talk.” 

“Nay, you must do the talking,” he answered, “I 
want to know the meaning of a good many things.” 

“What things specially.” 

“The things I mentioned in my letters. Why have 
you been so chary with your answers ?” 

“T could not tell you everything, Rex. There are 
some things one may not speak about.” 

“ranted, Elaine. But, remember, I am your brother, 
and you ought not to keep me altogether in the dark.” 

“Oh, Rex,” she said, looking earnestly up into his 
face, “I will tell you all I dare.” 

“Then, first and foremost, why have you promised to 
marry the squire?” 

She blushed and trembled; then, dropping her eyes, 
she said pleadingly, “ Please don’t press that question, 
Rex.” 

“Very good. Will you answer me this question ? 
Do you love him?” 

NG ol udonote 

“Do you eyen respect him ? ” 
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“N-no—that is, not very much.” 

“Then you are marrying him for position!” 

In a moment her face flamed. “No,no! <A thousand 
times no!” she cried. 

“Then pressure has been brought to bear upon you ? ” 

She bowed her head in token of assent. 

“By whom? Mother?” 

“No, Rex. I think mother is pleased, but she would 
not try to influence me.” 

“Then the squire himself has some hold upon you ? ” 

And a fierce, angry light came into his eyes. 

She blushed and hung her head. 

For a moment he trembled from head to foot, and his 
voice shook. 

“Elaine,” he said sternly, “look up into my face and 
tell me that it is nothing that you are ashamed of.” 

Instantly she raised her face ‘to his, and her clear eyes 
were shining with tears. 

“Forgive me for my thought,’ he said. And he 
stooped and kissed her. “But I think I have a right to 
know more than you have told me.” 

“Tf I dared to tell you, I would,” she said brokenly ; 
“but I feel I have no right to speak.” 

“ But are you afraid to trust me, Elaine ?” 

“No, no! It is not that at all. But don’t inquire 
any further. It can’t be helped now.” 

‘But it can be helped, and must be. If you don’t love 
him, it is a sin to marry him; and if you don’t respect 
him there can be nothing but misery in store for you.” 

“T have counted the cost, Rex,’ she said slowly ; 
“you cannot tell me more than I know. I have given 
my solemn promise, and I cannot go back on it.” 

“A promise given under compulsion,” he said, “has 
no moral force, and cannot be binding.” 

“But I gave my promise of my own free will, and 
after full deliberation.” 
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“But it was under compulsion all the same. You 
are sacrificing yourself for some one else.” 

“ And have I not the right to do so if I choose ?” 

“T do not know; that all depends. Is the individual 
worth so great a sacrifice ?” 

“Oh yes; and an infinitely greater!” 

“Then he is exposed to danger?” 

“He was.” 

The words slipped out unconsciously. She tried to 
recall them, to cover them up, to alter their significance. 

He did not appear to notice; but his quick brain 
took in the whole situation in a moment. He had let 
his cigar go out. He took a taper deliberately from the 
mantelpiece and lit it at the fire. For a while he pulled 
at his cigar in silence. But his face was quite impassive. 
She looked at him eagerly, scrutinisingly; but his face 
revealed nothing. 

“Forgive me, Elaine,” he said at length. “It is too 
bad of me to catechise you in this way, and on the very 
first evening, too. We'll let the subject rest for the present, 
at any rate. Now tell me about Tom Hendy.” And he 
watched the hot blood sweep in a crimson wave over her 
neck and face, and drew his own conclusions therefrom. 

“T don’t think I’ve anything to tell,” she said, in an 
apparently casual manner. “Mother told you all about 
him over the supper-table.” 

“Does he come here as often as he used to do?” 

“Oh no; not quite. You see, you have not been at 
home. ‘Then, besides, he has become a very busy man.” 

The clock struck one at this point, and Rex rose to 
his feet. 

“Tt ig time we were in bed, Elaine,” he said, kissing 
her on the forehead. “Now, you run away, and I will 
see to the lights being put out.” 

“ How glorious it is to have you home again!” And 
she ran away, a happy smile mantling her face. 
9 fF 
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Rex put the lights out with great deliberation. And 

as he mounted the stairs he said to himself resolutely, 
“This folly must be stopped at all costs. But what a 
noble girl she is.” 
_ Tired as he was, he was too excited to sleep. Before 
getting into bed he pulled up the blind so that he might 
see the stars. He thought of the night when he lay 
thinking of Mary, thought of all that had happened 
since—of the sudden wrecking of all his hopes and 
dreams. Where was she, he wondered? Nobody in 
Mussel Bay seemed to know. 

After a while his thoughts returned to Elaine and the 
squire. He wondered that no suspicion of the truth had 
ever crossed his mind before. The way the squire had 
put himself. about in order to get to Bedwin in time to 
give his evidence had always been a surprise to him. 
The squire had never been the man to do something for 
nothing. He always wanted a quid pro quo. He got his 
promise before he gave his evidence. 

“Ay, and she did save me,” he reflected, “For, 
failing the squire’s evidence, I should have been con- 
demned to a long term of imprisonment at the very 
least. And if I had been in prison I could not have 
found Mary and Andrew. Yes, yes, she saved me. But 
what a brute the squire is to extort such a price.” 

The question of all questions, however, just then 
was, how could the squire be compelled to release Elaine 
from her promise? For he saw clearly enough that she 
regarded her promise as such a sacred thing that nothing 
would induce her to break it. 

“ Women are curious things,” he reflected. “Truth 
is not generally regarded as their strong point—that is, 
the finer and subtler shades of truth—yet when they 
have made a vow, as they call it, even though it be 
stupid and wicked, they will stick to it like grim death. 
I can see clearly enough that Elaine believes that her 
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honour and salvation are bound up in this promise. 
That it was wrung from her under pressure of a cruel 
and awful alternative makes no difference to her. A 
promise is a promise, and there she sticks. Well, pres- 
sure must be brought to bear somewhere else, and 
pressure of a kind that cowards of his stamp understand.” 

Having come to this conclusion, and debated a 
hundred ways by which it might be carried out, he at 
length fell asleep; and when he opened his eyes again 
he found the wintry sun shining warmly into his bed- 
room, and on looking at his watch discovered that the 
best part of the forenoon had gone. For some time he 
lay quite still. Having slept so long past the breakfast 
hour, he concluded that a few minutes longer in bed 
could make no difference. “As well be hanged for a 
sheep as a lamb,” he said to himself, with a smile. 

It was very pleasant to be back in the dear old room 
again. What memories crowded in upon his brain as he 
glanced from one familiar article of furniture to another. 
How everything reminded him of the past, and how every 
bit of that past was in some way linked with Mary Dean. 
What dreams he had cherished in his hot and impulsive 
youth; what fancies he had woven round her name. 

It required no great effort of the imagination to 
convince him that he was still only a youth, and on 
terms of the most delightful intimacy with the sweetest 
girl in the world. How he loved to champion her, 

What bliss it was to walk by her side through the 
cobbled streets of Mussel Bay. How her touch thrilled 
him when he took her hand to help her over the rocks 
as they crossed the reef. How delightful to sit by her 
side and watch the tide come in and listen to the low, 
dreamy music of the waves. How enchanting to look into 
the clear depths of her sweet, honest eyes, and see the 
smiles play round her perfect mouth. Ah! love’s young 
dream—what other bliss on earth can compare with it? 
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He gave a great sigh at length. 

“There is no Mary Dean now,” he said to himself. 
“Mary Dean has vanished. Another Mary has taken 
her place; one who is a stranger to me, and I to her.” 

Then a timid knock came to the door. He did not 
reply to it, and a moment later he saw that the door 
was being pushed silently and cautiously open. Then a 
pair of bright eyes appeared, followed by a straight 
Grecian nose, a rosebud mouth, and, last, a dimpled chin. 

“So you are awake at last. What a sound sleeper you 
are. This is the fourth time I have looked in. Mother 
is getting quite impatient to see you again. And, think 
of it, you have kept both of us home from church.” 

“ Ah, that is serious!” he said, with a smile. “ You 
will have to put in overtime some other Sunday.” 

“ And what of yourself? ” 

“Ah, I have an awful lot of leeway to make up. 
But, tell mother I will be down in a quarter of an hour, 
or twenty minutes at the outside.” 

Elaine and her mother had practically fasted all the 
morning, so that they might have the pleasure of break- 
fasting with Rex. And what a time they lingered over 
the table. All the household arrangements were upset 
that day. Lunch had to be dispensed with, and dinner 
ordered an hour earlier than usual. 

But nothing was a trouble, nothing mattered, nobody 
complained. Rex was home again, and that was sufficient. 
The kitchen was in a state of chaos; but the servants 
were quite happy. Master Rex was in the house, and his 
very presence made a lighter and brighter atmosphere. 

Tom Hendy called, as the short afternoon was waning. 
The news had leaked out somehow, and before dark nearly 
everybody in Mussel Bay knew that the wanderer had 
returned. 

It was very pleasant to see how affectionately the 
young men greeted each other. Tom admired Rex 
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because he put on no side, and that, in one belonging to 
what was termed the leisured classes, he regarded as a 
very particular virtue. 

Rex, on the other hand, admired Tom because he did 
not belong to the leisured classes, because he had done 
something and had set an example, worthy of being 
copied, to every young man in the neighbourhood. 

‘Tom was in better spirits than he had been for many 
aday. The postponement of the wedding had put new 
hope into him, and the coming of Rex seemed a further 
promise of better things. Time was always on the side of 
youth and strength and energy ; and he knew very well 
if Rex resolutely set his face against his sister marrying 
the squire, something more than a mere postponement of 
the wedding might be likely to follow. 

Elaine was her old self once more. The piano was 
thrown open, and the familiar songs of years ago filled 
the drawing-room once again, and with a deeper and 
tenderer tone than Tom had eyer heard before. 

Every one in the little home-gathering seemed happy. 
Mrs. Villiers’s sweet, placid face was a picture of perfect 
content. Flaine, forgetful of the past, and resolutely 
refusing to look into the future, just gave herself up to 
the enjoyment of the hour. 

Tom was in a seventh heaven of delight. ‘To sit still 
and hear Elaine sing, and watch the smiles light up her 
face and sparkle in her eyes, that was joy enough for the 
present; for the future, he would trust in Providence. 

Rex was happy because the others were. It would be 
churlish and selfish to brood over his disappointment in 
such an hour of reunion. Besides, the heart of the young 
is never without its well of hope. 

So it came about that if they failed in worship that 
day, they did not fail in thanksgiving, and, when the 
next day dawned, they were the better and the stronger 
for what lay before them. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 
A CASE OF CONSCIENCE 


{pe was not until February that Rex had an opportunity 
of bringing his influence to bear upon the squire. 

Elaine had received letters from him from Morocco, 
from Algiers, from Tunis, from Malta, from Cairo, and 
from a number of other places. Most of these letters she 
had not replied to, for the very sufficient reason that she 
did not know where a letter would find him. He com- 
plained that his health was still very indifferent, and 
that the various medical men he had consulted had 
advised him on no account to return to England until 
the spring was well advanced. 

In February had come a letter from Nice, headed 
Hotel Majestic, and conveying the information that that 
would be his home for a month at. least. 

Rex, notwithstanding a number of public duties that 
he had been throwing himself into heart and soul, had 
been getting terribly impatient to have it out with the 
squire. He saw that the hope and uncertainty, the hope 
deferred, the longing to be free, the dread of the squire’s 
return, were beginning to tell very seriously upon Elaine’s 
health and spirits. Hence, to put an end to the present 
state of things he regarded as his first and paramount 
duty, 

He did not want to take so long a journey as to 
the south of France, but there appeared to be no help 
for it. He would have gone to Egypt if there had been 
no nearer point where they could have met. 
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He said nothing to Elaine or to any one else of his 
intention or his destination. He labelled his portmanteau 
Paddington, and left behind him the impression that he 
was simply going to transact some town’s business with 
which he had been entrusted. 

He might be at home in a week, or he might be 
away a fortnicht, ‘They must not expect him until they 
saw him. 

He went away in excellent spirits. His blood tingled 
to be at the squire. He had put Elaine through no 
further examination. But, with the cue she had given 
him, he pieced together hints and scraps of conversation 
until he was as conversant with the entire transaction as 
she was. 

He transacted the town’s business the day following 
his arrival in London, and the same evening he left for 
Paris. The following morning but one he found himself 
in Nice. 

Leaving his luggage, he sauntered down into the town 
on a voyage of exploration. He had no difficulty in 
finding the Hétel Majestic, but concluded that he had 
better not put up at the same place. 

Just across the way was another hotel, not quite so 
large or imposing, but quite good enough for him. 

“This will suit me exactly,” he said to himself. 

And he mounted the steps to find himself in a very 
much more imposing place than he had imagined from 
the outside appearance. 

He was fortunate in securing a bedroom at the front. 
Tt is true it was on the fourth floor, but that did not matter 
in the least. He was not a millionaire, and the nearer 
the sky the less to pay. 

From his bedroom window he could see the people 
passing in and out of the Majestic, and that was the one 
point of importance to him in selecting a room. 

He spent a considerable portion "ot the day at his 
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window, but failed to recognise the squire in the crowds 
of people who passed in and out of the Majestic. Getting 
impatient at length, he descended to the street, paused 
for a few moments, during which he scanned the passers- 
by, then crossed the street and entered the big hotel. 

He went at once to the office, and asked if he might 
look at the visitors’ book. This request was granted, and 
in a few minutes his finger was resting on the name. 
Then he walked across to the bureau, and asked if No. 
302 was in the house. 

“ Not at present,” was the reply, “ but he will be back 
to dinner.” 

“Ts he usually in to lunch?” 

“No; he generally goes out in the morning, and does 
not return again till evening.” 

“Hm!” Rex reflected, “that does not sound much 
like an invalid.” And he started out for a quiet saunter 
round the town. 

On the following morning, as he sat at his window, 
he saw the squire come out into the porch of the hotel, 
dressed in a walking-suit of grey tweed. His bowler hat 
was set alittle jauntily on one side of his head, his thin, 
pale moustache was waxed out to its utmost extremity, 
his hands were encased in slate-colour suéde gloves, and 
under his left arm he carried a gold-headed walking-stick. 

His appearance was that of a middle-aged dandy who 
had nearly squeezed his orange dry, but who was anxious 
to convey the impression that he still enjoyed life, and 
that the blood of youth still coursed through his veins. 

Rex’s lip curled slightly as he looked at him. 

“He’s no more ill than I am,” he said to himself. 
“Then why has he postponed the wedding and made 
illness the excuse? ‘There’s more in this business than I 
have fathomed yet. I shall have to keep my wits about 
me.” 

And he descended quickly to the hall. 
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Standing inside the glass door, he could see the squire 
opposite without himself being seen. The squire was 
deliberately lifting a cigarette from a highly polished 
silver case. After a while he found a match, and struck 
it; and, blowing little rings of smoke before him, he 
walked slowly up the street. 

Rex put on his hat and followed. The squire turned 
up by the side of the river at length, as though he in- 
tended to take a long walk into the country. 

“Not Monte Carlo to-day, evidently,’ Rex said to 
himself, as he kept an even pace with the squire. 

The air was crisp and warm. The sun was shining 
out of a cloudless sky. On the shingly bank and bed of 
the river women and girls were busy washing clothes and 
spreading them to dry on the white boulders. ‘The houses 
got fewer and farther between, large gardens flanked the 
road, which left the river bank at length and wound 
upward through the groves of olives. 

The squire walked on briskly, pausing now and then 
to light a fresh cigarette. At length they got away from 
the houses completely, and Rex quickened his steps. 
Steadily he caught up the squire, who at length turned 
his head to see who was following. 

For a moment he hesitated, walked on a few steps 
more slowly, then turned and looked again. His sight 
was not so good as it once was. Perhaps he was mis- 
taken. He waited for Rex to come nearer, stared hard, 
blushed uncomfortably, and stammered out— 

«Well, I’m 

“You did not expect to see me?” Rex questioned, 
with a laugh. 

“By Jove, no! I should as soon haye expected to 
see my father’s ghost!” 

“T saw you leave your hotel, and so followed that I 
might have a little quiet conversation with you.” 

“Indeed! May I ask——” 
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“Ask anything you like!” Rex interrupted. “ But 
I may as well tell you at once that I have come down 
here on purpose to see you.” 

“How kind of you! And allow me to say I am 
delighted to see you! How is Elaine? You don’t know 
what a worry this illness is to me.” 

“T must say you look remarkably well for a sick 
man,” Rex interposed. 

“Yes, that’s what everybody says, and so I get no sym- 
pathy even from my best friends. It’s all on the nerves, 
the doctors say. You don’t know what a wreck I am!” 

“Tn which case, I presume, you have given up all 
idea of getting married?” 

“ By Jove, no! Why should 1?” 

“ Because, in the first place, according to your own 
showing, you are not fit to be married; and in the second 
place, as you are very well aware, my sister does not want 
to marry you.” 

“T am aware of nothing of the kind. Your sister, 
after due deliberation, solemnly promised to be my wife, 
and she has given me no hint whatever that she wishes 
to be false to her pledge.” 

“That may be quite true. My sister having given 
a promise, will abide by it, unless you release her.” 

“Which I have no intention of doing. I shall be 
all right again in a few weeks; and I have set my heart 
on marrying your sister.” 

“And I have set my heart on preventing you.” 

“Youhave? Imust confess that is a generous return 
for keeping you out of the clutches of the hangman.” 

“J don’t deny that your evidence saved me at a very 
critical moment, and I am grateful to you for coming to 
my rescue ; but I would rather hang than that you should 
make my sister the price of my release.” 

“Oh yes,” the squire said with a sneer. “It is easy 
for you to talk in that way now that your neck is safe.” 
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“But it is not easy even now to think that an 
English gentleman would make such a bargain as you 
made, and refuse to give a simple, straightforward bit of 
evidence, unless he could have his price.” 

“T was at perfect liberty to make my own terms. 
Your sister need not have promised me unless she 
liked.” 

“You knew very well her generous nature. You 
knew that she would rather sacrifice herself than that I 
should die in disgrace, and you meanly took advantage 
of her dilemma.” 

“There was no meanness init. I deserve some com- 
pensation for the risks I ran.” 

“Risks?” said Rex, aghast. “ Risks ‘ 

«“T mean,” stammered the squire, growing quite scarlet, 
“that it was—that is, you know—that at the time it was 
confoundedly inconvenient, you know.” 

“Oh, was it?” Rex said indifferently, with a far-away 
look in his eyes. 

He had got hold of another clue, and his quick brain 
was following it out to its inevitable conclusion. 

“T travelled hundreds and hundreds of miles to be of 
service to you,” the squire went on. 

« And you made your calculations with great nicety,” 
was the quiet reply. 

I was only just in time, I allow. If I had known 
earlier e 

“Where my defence broke down,” Rex interposed, 
keeping his eyes steadily fixed on the squire’s face. 

“What do you mean?” the squire demanded, grow- 
ing the colour of beetroot. 

« You know what I mean well enough,” was the reply ; 
“and it is quite time that this intriguing and treachery 
were at an end.” 

“You talk very big, young man,” the squire said 
cynically. 
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eT intend to talk plainly, at any rate. You managed 
to coerce my sister into a hateful promise.” 

“So she has been blabbing, has she?” 

“No, she has not. But I got a clue almost by accident 
and followed it up. The whole thing is as plain as a 
pikestaff. An unguarded word is as good as a volume 
sometimes. I know a great deal more than you imagine. 
Now, the question is—will you release Elaine from her 
promise ?” 

“Most assuredly not.” 

“You had better think twice.” 

“Think twice? I tell you I have risked everything 
to win her, and I intend to marry her!” 

“Then why did you not do so in September ?” 

The squire started, and grew scarlet again. 

“You know, sir, that I was very ill,” he stammered 
angrily. 

“In body, or in mind?” 

“Sir, have you come out here to insult me?” 

“Not necessarily. My object 1 is to get you to gba 
Elaine from this hateful promise.’ 

“And I tell you I will never release her!” 

“It is hard, I admit, after the risks you have run, 
and especially considering the risks to which you are 
still exposed; but it will be your safest course, never- 
theless. % > 

“What are you hinting at?” the squire demanded, 
with an anxious look in his eyes. 

“You see, if you lost your liberty and your reputa- 
tion, you would lose Elaine also,’ Rex went on in the 
same hard, cynical tones. 

“ You are talking in riddles,” the squire sneered. 

“J don’t think so at all,’ was the reply. “In order 
to save the ship sometimes it is necessary to sacrifice 
the cargo. The cargo may be valuable, but if the ship 
goes, that is bound to go also. You prize Elaine very 
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highly, I have no doubt; but you prize yourself more. 
By losing her, you can save yourself.” 

“Do you threaten me?” 

“You may interpret my words as you like.” 

“Let me know first what you know.” 

“What I know had better not be spoken,” was the 
answer. “I have no wish to give you unnecessary pain.” 

“Does Elaine know all that you know.” 

“No; she does not. I am able to keep my own 
counsel.” 

The squire’s lips were ashen, and in his eyes there 
was a look of keen apprehension. “Suspicion haunts 
the guilty mind,” and the squire suspected the worst. 

Rex was able to play with him as a cat plays with a 
mouse. Hints were as good for his purpose as direct 
statements, and even better. The squire, not knowing 
how much he knew, feared that he knew everything. 

Rex followed up his advantage. 

“You have a very good reason for releasing Elaine 
from her promise,” Rex went on. “You can save what 
reputation you haye, and avoid all further risk of un- 
pleasant consequences.” 

For a moment the squire was silent. Then he looked 
up and said almost pleadingly— 

“Don’t you think you are taking a very mean 
advantage of me? You know that I am ill, that my 
nervous system is shattered, and yet you come here and 
just bully me into doing what I don’t want to do. I 
repeat, it is a strange return for my kindness.” 

“You make a mistake if you think I came here as 
your enemy,” Rex said, with a smile. He saw plainly 
enough that he had the man in his power, and that his 
case was practically won. “I may be a better friend to 
you than you think I am, only advising you to give up 
voluntarily what ” But he did not finish the sentence. 
A hint in the present instance was much more effective. 
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The squire winced, and his mouth worked uneasily. 

“To give up Elaine,” he said, “is to give up the 
most cherished dream of my life, though I admit it is 
not fair to keep the thing hanging on indefinitely, and 
I fear I am no better than I was four months ago.” 

“Tf your health is what you say it is,” Rex answered, 
“that in itself is an all-sufficient reason for releasing 
Elaine from her promise. But I will give you until to- 
morrow morning to come toa decision. As I said before, 
it is better to do a thing voluntarily than under com- 
pulsion. Now I will leave you to continue your walk in 
peace. ‘To-morrow morning at ten I will call on you at 
your hotel.” 

“One word more,’ the squire said. “Does Elaine 
know that you are here—that is, that you have come to 
see me?” 

“She does not. You will be able to frame any excuse 
you like. Put it all down on the ground of health if 
you will. Only understand that I must see the letter 
that you write.” 

The squire did not reply, but turned on his heel and 
walked away, while Rex began to retrace his steps towards 
the town. He was in a very jubilant frame of mind. He 
felt certain that he had gained his end, and gained it far 
more easily than he ever anticipated. 

“What a fool he was,” he said to himself, “to play 
into my hands as he did. But, clearly, it was a case of 
conscience, and ‘conscience doth make cowards of us 
eilas 

The rest of the day Rex spent in seeing what there 
was to be seen. He even went as far as Monte Carlo, and 
strolled leisurely through the Casino, and listened to the 
famous band in the concert-room, and got back to Nice 
in time to dress for dinner. 

His table was ina corner of the huge dining-room 
behind a pillar, The position suited his mood. As soon 
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as the dinner-gong sounded he marched into the dining- 
room and took his place, and from his corner watched 
the guests as they filed into the brilliantly lighted room. 
It was a mixed company, no doubt, but wealth and fashion 
were in the ascendant. Diamonds blazed on a hundred 
fair necks, and flashed from taper fingers in all directions. 

For a moment there was a lull in the throng of 
richly dressed people moving to all parts of the room. 
Then a fresh-comer appeared in the doorway and halted. 
Close behind was a middle-aged gentleman. New 
arrivals evidently. The lady was superbly dressed and 
very handsome. 

The head-waiter was by her side in a moment, and 
led the way across the room. Rex gasped and held his 
breath. Diamonds flashed from her hair and glittered 
on her snow-white neck. Every one stared, Her beauty 
was of no common order. 

Rex forgot everything save that one fair face. Yet 
what a transformation there was. He would have doubted 
his own eyes but for the fact that John Treverbyn was 
by her side. That it was Mary there could be no doubt. 
He had seen her last in a cotton dress, and with an old 
straw hat crowning her sunny hair. 

In his eyes she was beautiful then. She was magni- 
ficent now. 

Then he remembered the letter, still in his letter- 
case, and sighed. The gulf between them had become 
impassable. 

“T may look at her,’ he said to himself, with a sigh, 
“but she must not know that I am here.” 

He ate his dinner that night without tasting it. He 
kept his eyes on Mary until the dessert was brought on, 
and then quietly stole out of the room. 


CHAPTER XLIX 
THE TYRANT LOVE 


E did not venture into any of the public rooms again 

: that evening. Putting on his hat, he plunged into 

the dark and chilly streets, and for a full hour he paced 

up and down the long promenade, with the low lap of 
the sea in his ears. 

He forgot all about the squire and the object of his 
mission to Nice. He could think of nothing but Mary 
Treverbyn and the tragedy of his love for her. And yet 
how closely and irresistibly his life was bound up in hers! 
If he could forget her, he might yet be a happy man. 
And yet how could he forget when all his life—its hope 
and despair, its triumph and humiliation, its grief and its 
joy—was in some way linked to her? She had been 
everything to him, and there was no part of his life into 
which she did not enter. 

It seemed to him another of the ironies of life that he 
should meet her just then, when he least expected to see 
her, and when least prepared for the encounter. 

For the last eight or nine months—ever since she left 
Three Ranches—he had been doing his best to forget her 
—trying to think that Mary Dean had vanished, and that 
some one totally different had taken her place—some one 
whom he could never love as he had loved the companion 
of his youth. 

But now he realised that Mary Dean and Mary 
Treverbyn were one and the same. The outward adorn- 
ment might be different. To the eyes of a stranger there 
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might be little or no similarity between the sweet-faced 
peasant maiden in her homely cotton dress, and with her 
unaffected ways, and this superb creature attired in silk 
and lace, with diamonds flashing in her hair. But to the 
eyes of love the setting made no difference. The gold 
and apparel were of no account. Sitting behind the 
pillar, he had watched her face—saw the light come and 
go in her deep-brown eyes, marked the smiles sweeping 
over her face like patches of sunshine across a land- 
scape on a cloudy day, noted the look of affection with 
which she regarded her father, saw the wistful look that 
crept every now and then into her eyes. It was still. 
Mary’s face, in spite of time and change—a little fuller 
and rounder perhaps, with lips more ready to break into 
smiles than in the old days, with eyes less shadowed by 
care and anxiety, but Mary still—a happier Mary, a more 
brilliant example of human loveliness, yet still the same. 

“TJ suppose I shall go on loving her to the end of the 
chapter,” he said to himself. “ But if I failed to win her 
in the old days, when I was her friend and could be of 
service to her, what hope is there now, when a hundred 
fellows are ready to pay her homage? ‘The only thing is 
for me to keep out of her way, and try to forget her.” 

When he got back to the hotel he went at once to his 
room. ‘The band was still playing in the conservatory, 
and the huge hall was crowded with ladies and gentlemen 
in evening-dress; but he did not notice John Treverbyn 
or Mary among them, And what of Andrew? he wondered. 
Where was he? Poor Andrew! Was he happy amid so 
much glitter and show? Had he fallen comfortably into 
the new order of things? Had he recovered from the 
haunting fears that shadowed his life? Or was he alone 
somewhere, nursing his fancies, and descending the vale 
of years into deeper shadows still ? 

“T must get away from here as quickly as possible,” 
Rex said to himself, as he put the lights out and crept 
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into bed. “It would be agony to meet her and pass as 
though we were strangers. She may be able to forget 
the past, but I cannot.” 

He was up early next morning, and when he sat down 
to breakfast in the same secluded corner few people were 
about. He hurried over his meal, and then slipped off 
into the smoke-room. 

“They will not be about yet,” he said to himself. 
“Possibly they have a private room somewhere, and I shall 
be able to keep clear of them during the rest of the day.” 

Lighting a cigar, he went to the table, picked up the 
latest English newspaper, and threw himself into a deep 
easy-chair and began to read. There were a few people 
in the room, and they kept coming and going; but he 
did not look up from his paper. There was a faint hum 
of conversation, carried on in different languages. But 
suddenly out of the hum came a distinct and more or less 
familiar voice. 

“Surely I cannot be mistaken ?” the voice said. 

And, looking up, he encountered the steady gaze of 
John Treverbyn. 

Rex rose to his feet at once, and the two men shook 
hands. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure,” John said. “I had 
not the remotest idea of seeing you.” 

“T came two days ago,” Rex said. “TI hope to leave 
again to-day.” 

“Not so soon, surely? Mary will be quite interested in 
knowing that you are here. We only arrived yesterday.” 

“T saw you come into the dining-room last evening.” 

“Then you knew we were here?” 

“Yes. Do you stay here long?” 

“ A few weeks, perhaps. The Cwinevere is at Genoa, 
being overhauled a little.” 

“Your daughter looked exceedingly well, I thought. 
And so, indeed, do you. Is Andrew well, also?” 
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Instantly a cloud swept over John’s face. 

“Poor Andrew is at rest,” he said. 

“ What—dead ? ” 

“Yes. He disappeared one dark and stormy night 
when we were off the New Zealand coast. How he got over- 
board we can only guess; we shall probably never know.” 

“Poor Andrew!” 

“One naturally regrets the manner of his end. But, 
if he had lived, I fear he would have become hopelessly 
demented.” 

“J fear he was that when you found him at Three 
Ranches,” Rex answered. “I was greatly concerned lest 
he might develop some homicidal or suicidal mania. Be- 
tween ourselves, I think you arrived in the nick of time.” 

“Yes, I think so myself. But his death was a great 
shock to Mary. She awoke one night in a state of great 
terror. She declares that a cold wind swept over her 
face, and that a pair of clammy lips had been pressed 
upon hers. The next moment the Guinevere was stopped. 
Andrew had disappeared suddenly over her stern.” 

“He had gone into her room to take farewell of 
her ?”’ Rex questioned. 

“We think so now. But for several weeks Mary was 
haunted with the feeling that it was his spirit that 
swept through her stateroom and woke her.” 

“Tt is curious how our superstitions cling to us,” Rex 
said, with a smile. “For my own part, I am not in the 
least surprised that his life ended the way it did.” 

“I did my best to get him interested in things,” 
John said quietly. “But it was of little use. Long 
years of solitude and parsimony had left their mark on 
him. He was always afraid that I might spend too 
much—afraid, also, that Mary would become extrava- 
gant, and too fond of the things of this world.” 

“The latter fear was perhaps a very wholesome one!” 
Rex said, with a laugh. 
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“Perhaps so. But, bless her”—and John’s face 
brightened—“ she is not the least bit spoiled !” 

For a moment there was silence. Then Rex said, “I 
presume you will be returning to England after a while?” 

“About April, we think. But there goes nine o’clock! 
Mary will be waiting for breakfast. But I shall be seeing 
youagain. We havea private sitting-room—No.19. We 
shall both be in till after lunch. Look in on us as early as 
you can.” And, with a wave of the hand, he hurried away. 

Punctually at ten o’clock Rex met the squire at the 
Majestic. 

The squire appeared to be in a state of considerable 
irritation, and less amenable to reason than on the pre- 
vious day. He vowed that, though he had written a 
letter, it should never be sent, that he cared for no one, 
and that Elaine should be his wife, in spite of everything. 

Rex listened to his outburst with a rather provoking 
smile upon his lips. He knew the squire’s vulnerable 
point, and so could afford to be patient. 

For the best part of an hour the squire stormed and 
argued and swore and vowed the most extraordinary 
things, then suddenly yielded. 

When the letter had been sealed and addressed, Rex 
picked it up and went out and posted it himself. Nor 
did he return again to the Majestic. Finding that there 
was an express train to Paris in about two hours, he 
went straight to his own room, packed his portmanteau, 
paid his bill, and then walked on to the station, leaving 
his luggage to be sent on by the hotel ’bus. By the time 
the light grew dim he was well on his way to Marseilles. 

Meanwhile, Mary Treverbyn was w aiting in their own 
private sitting-room in a state of Konsidenabie excitement, 
expecting every moment to hear Rex’s knock on the door. 
That he would go away without seeing her she could not 
bring herself to believe. Moreover, had he been only 
the most casual of friends, she would have been delighted 
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to have seen him again. It seemed almost years since she 
last saw him. So much had happened since they left 
Three Ranches ; so much had been crowded into her life. 
They had visited so many places, seen so many wonderful 
things, passed through so many experiences, that the 
months seemed almost as long as years. And in all these 
months Rex had been constantly in her thoughts. The 
old fears and suspicions so sedulously fostered by Andrew 
had entirely passed away. She believed she knew Rex 
now as he really was—a chivalrous, noble, high-minded 
man, without a spark of meanness in his nature. Also, his 
devotion to her had touched her heart more deeply than 
she knew. His patience, his solicitude, his generosity, his 
constancy, his unfailing reverence, had left an imperishable 
impression. That he loved her with no ordinary devotion 
she had had abundant proof—not only in word, but in 
deed. He had sacrificed ease and home and a hundred 
other things for love of her, and she wondered now how 
she had been able to resist his appeals. 

She had been very happy in sailing from place to 
place, in visiting strange cities, in seeing the most lovely 
sights the world had to show, and yet constantly her 
heart had turned towards home and Rex. She loved her 
father with a deep and growing devotion. He was so 
good to her, ever anticipating her wishes and gratifying 
her desires. And yet, growing up by the side of her love 
for her father, was another love, quite distinct and alto- 
gether different ; and, for the sake of this love, she felt that 
she would willingly sacrifice all the gold and diamonds 
and pleasures that had been so freely lavished upon her. 

When the Guinevere turned her prow towards the 
north, her heart beat with a quicker throb. 

“Rex will be home long before we get there,” was 
her thought, “and he will be waiting for me.” 

That she might see him months before she had antici- 
pated was news almost too good to be true. 
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John rushed into the room in a state of great excite- 
ment that morning. 

“Sorry to have kept you waiting for breakfast, my 
love,’ he said, kissing her on the forehead, “but I have 
been talking to an old friend of yours in the smoke-room.” 

“An old friend of mine, father?” she questioned, 
with wonder in her eyes. 

“Ay; almost more than a friend, if report speaks 
truly!” And he laughed, and shook a finger at her. 

“Why, who can you mean?” she questioned, the 
colour mounting to her cheeks. “Do tell me.” 

“None other, my dear, than Rex Villiers.” 

“Rex Villiers, father!” she said, with a little gasp. 
“Ts he in this hotel?” 

“He is in this hotel. Been here two or three days. 
Ts leaving again this evening. Was in the dining-room 
last night when we were shown to our table.” 

“Did he recognise us, father?” 

“Oh yes. How could he fail to do that, my dear ? 
I gave him our number, and asked him to call.” 

“And did he say he would?” 

“Well, really, I don’t just remember. The clock had 
struck nine, and I knew you would be waiting for break- 
fast, so I had to leave him rather hurriedly.” 

“Tt seems strange when he saw us last night he did 
not come and speak to us.” 

“Tt does seem strange, doesn’t it? I might have 
mentioned it to him. But we had only a few minutes 
together, and we were talking about poor old Andrew. 
But he will doubtless explain when he calls.” 

“Did he say how everybody was at Mussel Bay ?” 

“Well, no. To tell you the truth, Mussel Bay was 
not mentioned. You see, we had only a few minutes 
together. But we shall get all the news when he calls.” 

Mary did not pursue the conversation further; but, 
as the hours of the morning wore away, a vague and 
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undefined fear or misgiving began to creep into her heart. 
She had waited for him at Melbourne, but he had never 
come, nor even sentaline. What didit mean? Surely, 
if he loved her still, he would be impatient to see her, 
and would let neither business nor pleasure stand in the 
way! Could it be possible that she had worn out his 
love, or that some fairer face had stolen away his heart ?” 

After lunch John went out alone. Mary pleaded 
that she was tired with her journey of yesterday, and 
that she had many things she wanted todo. She did not 
say that the chief reason for remaining in was that she 
might be there to receive Rex if he called. 

On the promenade John Treverbyn fell across Squire 
Pentue, who was looking very miserable and dispirited. 

“Are you not well?” John questioned, after their 
first greeting, 

W ell,sir? Dmveryill! Been ill for months! You 
may have heard I was to have been married in September 
last. The wedding had to be postponed indefinitely. The 
truth is, I can’t live in England. ‘Too damp—altogether 
too damp. I’ve had to explain things to Miss Villiers.” 

“Ah yes, of course! I saw her brother this morning. 
You’ve seen him, no doubt ?” 

“Oh yes. We spent the morning together. He 
came down here to confer with me, It’s an awkward 
thing to break an engagement, but he takes a very 
sensible view of the matter. It’s a terrible disappoint- 
ment all round. I’m awfully cut up. So is Miss Villiers. 
She had naturally looked forward to being mistress of 
Stonebar Hall. But what’s the use? I can’t live there. 
I wish I could let the place for seven years.” 

“ Let it, did you say ?” John questioned. 

“Why not? Ican’t live there. I’ve all the expense 
and worry of it, and none of the comfort. If I could let 
it furnished, I should considerably increase my income 
and decrease my expenditure.” 
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“Tf you are really serious about the matter,” John said, 
after a pause, “I should like to have the first refusal of it.” 

The squire’s face brightened. “I tell you I was 
never more serious about anything in my life. The Lord 
knows when I shall ever go to Stonebar Hallagain. But 
are you serious ?” 

“Quite! At present Iam without a home.” 

“Then come along to my hotel, and we will discuss 
terms.” 

It was dark when John left the squire and returned 
to his own room. He found Mary sitting before the fire, 
with her elbows on her knees, and her face in her hands. 

“What, sitting in the dark?” he questioned. 

“T prefer the dark sometimes!” she answered, with- 
out looking up. 

“Are you not well, my darling?” he said, struck by 
a pathetic note in her voice. 

“Oh yes, father, I am quite well.” 

“That’s right. I have been making arrangements to 
find you a settled home at last.” 

“ What, here, in Nice?” 

John laughed. “ No,no! I fancy old England is good 
enough. The truth is, I stumbled across Squire Pentue 
on the promenade. You remember him? I can assure you 
he was quite friendly, Ican remember the time when he 
would have stared at me through his eye-glass and passed 
on. However, I’ll tell you all the story later. He wanted 
to let Stonebar Hall furnished, and I’ve taken it.” 

“Taken Stonebar Hall?” she questioned in astonish- 
ment, 

“Why not, my love? It’s just the kind of place I’ve 
wanted—roomy, picturesque, with plenty of shooting— 
everything, in fact, just at your hand.” 

For several moments she was silent; then she said, 
“ And have you seen Rex Villiers again ?” 

“No, my dear. He left by the two express for Paris.” 


CHAPTER L 
THE OLD LIFE AND THE NEW 


N reaching home, Rex found Elaine in a state of 
quiet ecstasy, which revealed itself in every look 
and word and movement. 

He had not been in the house five minutes before she 
said, “Oh, Rex! what do you think? But you'll never 
guess. The squire has released me from my promise!” 

“Released you?” he said, raising his eyebrows in 
pretended astonishment. 

“ Actually released me!” And her fine eyes sparkled 
with the intensity of her pleasure. 

Then, after a moment’s pause, she added, “ Of course, 
I feel very sorry that he is so hopelessly ill, He says 
he fears he will have to reside permanently abroad.” 

“That will be no very serious trial to him.” 

“Don’t you think so? Ob, Rex, he seems quite cut 
up about it!” 

“And do you feel cut up about it?” 

“Oh, Rex, I feel like a child! I could laugh and 
sing all day long. It is like emerging out of darkness 
into daylight, out of bondage into liberty, out of silence 
into song.” And she rang singing out of the room. 

A few days later news reached Mussel Bay that the 
squire had let Stonebar Hall for seven years, though to 
whom, no one knew. 

Tom Hendy heard the news of Elaine’s release from 
Rex, and it came to him as such a glad surprise that he 
felt unable to speak. Hope sprang to life again in a 
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moment, and a sudden mist came up before his eyes that 
blotted out everything. 

“T always thought he was very fond of Elaine,” was 
Rex’s mental comment; “ but he seems to take the news 
very coolly. So wedded to the new railway, I suppose, 
that thoughts of love never come near him.” 

How little we understand sometimes those we know 
best. Tom could not open his heart even to Rex, nor 
had Rex ever said a word to Tom about his own loye 
affairs. They could discuss the new railway, the new 
harbour commission, the affairs of the district council (of 
which Rex had been made chairman), the prospects of 
Mussel Bay as a commercial centre, but that which lay 
nearest their hearts could not be spoken. 

The gossips, however, debated the matter with great 
freedom. They said if Mary Dean refused Rex Villiers, 
it was not likely that Mary Treverbyn would accept him, 
They were also of opinion that he had discovered the truth, 
and, like a sensible young man, had given up the quest. 

Also, they were delighted with the way in which he 
was throwing himself into the affairs of the town. “ Love 
is a queer thing,” they said, “and if John Treverbyn’s 
daughter turns up her nose at Rex Villiers, shell not 
very quickly find a better man. She may have more 
money than he, but Rex Villiers is a man in a thousand.” 

Tom Hendy sometimes wondered how matters stood 
between Rex and Mary, but he did not like to question 
him. “If he wants me to know, he will tell me,” he said 
to himself, and there the matter remained. 

So February came to an end, and March came in like 
a lion, and roared and blustered for twenty days on the 
stretch. Then the wind condescended to shift round to 
the south, and the sun came out in a clear blue sky, and 
the violets and primroses began to peep timidly in the 
hedgerows, and the smell of spring was everywhere. 

Walking across the fields one Saturday afternoon, 
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Tom Hendy came face to face with Elaine, and suddenly 
his resolution burned in his veins like a fire. 

“Once before I waited until it was too late,’ he said 
to himself. “Ill not make the same mistake again.” 
He had prepared no speech this time. The meeting was 
quite accidental and unexpected. 

He raised his hat and shook hands with her. 

“You are returning home?” he questioned. “TI will 
walk back with you—a part of the distance, in any case.” 

She looked up at him, but did not speak. She saw 
by the resolute look on his face that he was not to be 
dissuaded from his purpose, whatever it might be. 

For a few minutes they walked on side by side in 
silence. Above their heads a happy lark was trilling its 
note of thanksgiving. 

“Once, Elaine,” he said, abruptly breaking the silence, 
“T told you that [loved you. That was well on two years 
ago. You were bound to another then, and could give me 
no hope. That bond, I understand, is now broken, and 
you are free. Will you allow me to plead my love again?” 

He paused for a moment, but she did not speak. 
They were walking very slowly, she with downcast eyes. 

“Tf it is possible,’ he went on, “I love you with a 
deeper and more passionate love to-day than I did then. 
All that has happened since has only tended to deepen 
my regard. I tried, as in duty bound, to forget you—to put 
you out of my heart; but oh, Elaine, the harder I tried 
to root up my love, the deeper it struck its roots. Ido not 
ask you to say that you can love mein return. All I ask 
is that you will give me an opportunity of trying to win it.” 

She lifted hex eyes to his, and they were wet with 
happy, thankful tears. 

“Please do not say another word,” she said, “ until 
you have answered me one question. Do you think I 
promised to marry the squire because I wanted position ?” 

“No, Elaine, I do not. Why you gave that promise 
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I do not ask to know, but I am sure it was for some 
noble and unselfish reason.” 

“Some day I will tell you. But, oh, it nearly broke 
my heart to give it, and when you told me of your love, 
the burden of it was a thousand times heavier to bear.” 

“ Then—then ” he faltered, with eager, searching 
eyes. 

“Oh, Tom,” she interposed, “ you must have guessed 
that it was you I cared for all the time!” 

“ All the time, Elaine?” And his voice shook with 
excess of joy. 

“All the time, Tom. Am I wrong in telling you? 
But your love to me is more than all the world beside.” 

Perhaps it was a fortunate thing that just at that 
moment some one came over the stile at the far end of 
the field. 

“Darling,” Tom whispered, “I started to walk to 
Hoolton, but I shall return with you now to Kessel Bank.” 

“But you will find no one at home,” she said, with a 
blush and a smile. 

“So much the better! Oh, darling, I have a thou- 
sand things to say to you that 1 don’t want even the 
wind to hear!” And then they quickened their pace in 
the direction of Kessel Bank. 

Their engagement was not made known until the 
following Christmas, and meanwhile a good many things 
had happened. 

It was early in May when the cream-coloured funnels 
and familiar lines of the Guinevere were seen in the offing. 
The news spread like wildfire through the town, and in 
the space of half an hour an excited crowd had gathered 
on the wharf ready to shout and fling up their hats at 
the smallest provocation. 

As usual, Tom Hendy was ready with his boat, and 
he besought Rex to come with him. But Rex only 
shook his head and walked away in the opposite direction, 
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The sea was a shimmering field of light, the sky in- 
tensely blue, the wind the gentlest zephyr. It was a 
lovely day for their home-coming, and as Mary stood on 
the bridge by the side of the skipper, attired in a costume 
of blue-serge trimmed with white, and a sailor hat crown- 
ing her wealth of beautiful hair, she looked as dainty a 
bit of womanhood as eyes could wish to see. 

Her face was very grave, however, as the Wizard’s Rock 
came into view. She looked up at the old lighthouse, 
and her eyes filled. A thousand memories came trooping 
back. A thousand emotions swept over her heart. Some- 
times she hardly felt certain of her own identity. She 
thought of Andrew—sleeping in the bosom of the great 
sea—the only father she had known until the last year, 
and she furtively wiped away a tear that fell on her cheek. 

They were passing the island now. From the 
little platform projecting beyond the edge of the cliff a 
rope still dangled. She shuddered as she looked at it. 
She could not help it. All the horror of that terrible 
night came back, intensified, if possible, by time and 
distance, and for the thousandth time she wondered if 
the wretch who wrecked the light and cut the rope would 
ever be discovered. 

Now the bay had come into sight—dear old Mussel 
Bay, in which sheshad spent the happy years of her 
school life. And there was the reef at length, for the 
tide was low. How gently the waves kissed the bastions 
of the Wizard’s Rock, and how white the sand looked 
against the cliffs! 

Now a boat was coming out to meet them, and beyond 
the boat a great crowd of people lined the bay. 

John Treverbyn came up the ladder, and stood by her 
side, and put his arm round her. He felt her tremble. 

“Look at the crowd, Mary, come to welcome you 
home,” he said. 

“No, not me, father.” 
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“ Yes, you, the heroine of the Wizard’s Rock. I knew 
they would give you a right royal welcome.” 

But Mary did not reply. Neither did she look at the 
crowd; she was looking at the little boat coming out to 
meet them. Would Rex be in it, she wondered, The 
welcome would be nothing if Rex was not there. 

Nearer and nearer came the boat. She strained her 
eyes, and scanned eagerly every face. But Rex was not 
there; and, with a little sob, she drew herself away from 
her father, and descended to the deck. 

Half an hour later she faced the crowd like one in a 
dream. Her face was pale, and her eyes looked as though 
they saw nothing. The crowd shouted, and waved their 
handkerchiefs, and flung up their hats, and pressed close 
to her, and shook her by the hand, and there was laughing 
and tears, and ejaculations, and all the time she looked 
as one who saw not. She was searching for a face that 
was not there. Rex could hear the shouting as he walked 
in the garden at Kessel Bank, but he did not come near. 

The crowd at length fell back for a carriage and pair 
to drive up. The squire’s steward sat in the carriage, 
and the squire’s coachman and footman sat on the box, 
though in a different livery. The steward had kept the 
secret well. It was known that the new tenant of Stonebar 
Hall might arrive any day, but who he was no one knew. 

There was absolute silence when the footman jumped 
down, and pulled open the door, and John assisted Mary, 
pale and trembling, into the carriage, and then stepped 
in beside her, 

There was a roar of cheering when the carriage drove 
away, and a few score of the younger men and boys ran 
all the distance to Stonebar Lodge. They were deter- 
mined, if possible, to know all the truth. 

By dusk all Mussel Bay knew that John Treverbyn and 
his daughter were the new occupants of Stonebar Hall. 

A week later John and his daughter were At Home to 
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all, without distinction, who liked to call. Such a recep- 
tion had never been known in the neighbourhood before. 
The grounds were thrown open, and the house. 

John and Mary received their visitors in the big 
hall, from whence they passed out at the other end into 
the grounds, where tents were erected and refreshments 
provided, and a band discoursed sweet music, and chairs 
were dotted round in the shade of the trees. 

It was a glorious day, with a faintly mottled sky, and 
a breeze that was like a cool whisper. The lawns were 
lovely, and the surrounding belt of trees were clad in the 
freshest green. 

Mary was dressed in the simplest fashion, and she had 
a smile and a low word of welcome for everybody. 

“Tord bless ’er!” old women said, when they met a 
little later on the lawn. “She’s just as sweet as ever she 
was, and not a bit stuck up. She might be Andrew 
Dean’s little maid still, for any airs she puts on.” 

Rex came with the crowd, as he was in duty bound to 
do. He was in the thickest of the crush, and he shook hands 
with her as any stranger might, and moved on without a 
word to give place to those who were pressing up behind. 

Later, when all the guests had arrived, and the terrible 
ordeal of handshaking was over, Mary went out on the 
lawn in search of Rex. But she was too late. He had 
stayed only a few minutes, and then had quietly taken 
his leave. She searched for him everywhere, with a 
curious pain at her heart she could not quite understand, 
but she kept all her thoughts to herself. 

No man, perhaps, ever rightly judges himself, and 
Rex was no exception to the rule. He did not realise 
that it was not chivalry that lay at the root of his actions, 
but pride. When Mary was poor—the child of the lonely 
watcher of the Wizard’s Light—he could humble himself 
before her without stint. Her indifference only served 
to increase his passion, her refusal to listen made him 
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determined to plead again. But when their positions were 
reversed, and he was poor by comparison, then his pride 
leaped into a scorching and blinding flame. He could 
no longer humble himself, no longer stoop to conquer. 


“Good-bye. Our positions are reversed now. Let us for- 
get each other.— Mary.” 


How the words stung him still, though he had read 
them and repeated them a thousand times. His heart 
was very sore, as he made his way in the direction of 
Kessel Bank. Others might be able to enjoy John Tre- 
verbyn’s hospitality, might laugh and chatter in the 
sunshine, or in the shadow of the trees. For himself, 
the farther he could get away the better. So blind and 
obstinate pride made two people very miserable that 
afternoon who should have been very happy. 

For a few weeks Mary felt a little strange in the big 
house, though never quite out of place. She had an idea 
that she ought to feel very uncomfortable. She was not 
to the manner born. Her upbringing had not been of 
the kind to fit her for such a position. Yet, somehow, 
she was never conscious of any unfitness. No sense of 
incongruity troubled her. She rose to her position with- 
out effort and without vanity. She had an unfailing 
instinct for what was right. With an innate refinement, 
inherited, perhaps, from her mother, added to the brief 
experiences in many cities gathered during the last year, 
she fell easily, and quite naturally, into the new mode of 
life, and found it, on the whole, very delightful. 

She loved beautiful things—beautiful furniture and 
pictures, low harmonious colours, soft carpets, and large, 
Juxurious rooms. 

Stonebar Hall looked its best. They came at the 
beginning of the summer, and as the days passed away 
the gardens became more and more beautiful. One 
morning she felt almost puzzled at her own identity. 
She was out on the terrace flinging crumbs to the 
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peacocks. She was conscious that her slippers were of 
the daintiest, that her dress was rich, though simple, that 
her hands had lost all their brownness, and were white as 
ivory. She was conscious, too, that all anxiety about ways 
and means had gone out of her heart, that she had only 
to ask and have. Before her were smooth, shaven lawns, 
framed in banks of flowers; beyond the lawn a wide, un- 
dulating park, and beyond this again a wide belt of trees. 
How beautiful the world was! How beautiful was life! 

Then suddenly the cry of a seagull, wheeling high 
above her head, startled her, and in a moment she was 
back in the old days, and in the old place. Surely she had 
been dreaming. Her home was in the lighthouse still. 
Hark! was not that the sound of the waves beating at 
the foot of the cliffs? Now the gulls were crying again. 
It was time she put an end to the daydream, for there 
was the sound of her father’s footstep on the sanded floor. 

She looked up with a start. It was only one of the 
gardeners. “ Poor old dadsum is asleep,” she said to her- 
self, with a little sigh. And she walked back into the 
house, put on a pair of thick boots, donned a walking-dress 
and a sailor-hat, and started out alone. 

The tide was low, and the reef stood high and dry 
above the water. She knew every step of the way, and 
almost the shape of every rock. Nimble as a fawn, she 
ran out along the jagged ridge of rock, and was soon 
climbing the steep zigzag at the farther end. In a few 
minutes the wind from the sea caught her full in the face 
as she hurried across the island in the direction of the 
Wizard’s Light. How familiar everything seemed! And 
when she reached the door of the lighthouse she paused. 

Which was dream, she wondered, and which reality ? 
Or was the whole of life a dream ? 

She knocked at the door, and Mrs. Cobbledick, much 
wondering, came and opened it, and for a moment stared 
speechless at her dainty visitor. 
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“JT hope you will pardon me,” Mary said, with a 
little laugh, “ but I could not help coming to see the old 
place again. My foster-father was Andrew Dean, and I 
used to live here. I am Mary Treverbyn—— ” 

“What! Mary Dean as was?” 

“Yes, the same. May I come in?” 

“Ofcourse youmay. Well,well! An’ now you are a 
erand lady at the Hall. I remember as well as yesterday 
rummaging out that old box in which we found the things 
as belonged to you an’ your father. He just turned up in 
the nick of time—he and Mr. Hendy. You should ha’ seen 
his face when he recognised them things, an’ he knew for 
sartin’ that you was his! An’ all was too late, as he then 
thought. I thought he would ha’ fainted out and out.” 

“Yes; I have heard him tell the story many times.” 

“A good man is your father, so folks do say. But 
let me call Stephen. He will be fain glad to set his eyes 
on you.” 

For nearly two hours she remained on the island. 
She went up into the lantern-room and down into the 
cellars; she sat in some of the old chairs, and gazed 
wistfully at the old furniture ; she loitered in the little 
kitchen garden at the back of the house, and shuddered 
as she looked at the rope down the sheer side of the cliffs. 
And, when she began to retrace her steps, she felt that 
the old life was ended, and that she could never gather 
up all the old threads again. Some of them would re- 
main, and would be woven in the texture of the new, but 
most of them were broken off, and could not be repaired. 

Not only had her circumstances changed, but she had 
changed. ‘The old life would be impossible for her now. 
Its narrowness would crush her to death. She had seen 
a larger life—had breathed a keener air. 

There is no turning back for any of us. We must 
march forward. 


CHAPTER LI 


THE CROWN OF LIFE 


AN Pore was not altogether happy. Through all the 
HA pleasure and excitement of new surroundings, the 
delight of meeting old friends, the joy of having a settled 
home, there ran an undertone of regret and sadness. Rex 
no longer sought her—no longer pressed his love. 

What was the reason? This question constantly 
obtruded itself, for the more he neglected her the more 
she wanted him; the more indifferent he got, the more 
fiercely burned the fire of her own love. He had never 
looked so handsome, she thought, as on that day when 
he came with the crowd. She would have pressed his 
hand if she dared, and looked her love into his eyes. 
Why did he go away so soon? Why did he purposely 
avoid her ? 

- She heard of him nearly every day, and heard nothing 
that was not in his praise. He was no longer a young man 
of leisure. He was in the forefront of everything that 
was forthe benefit of his fellows and the benefit of the 
town. So full of work was he that he had no time to 
walk as far as Stonebar Hall, or was it that he had no 
inclination? She felt that her most. proper attitude 
towards him would be one of indifference. It is always 
easy to philosophise. She could not be indifferent, how- 
ever hard shetried. He had loved her onee, and 86 fierce 
had been the fire of his love that it kindled her own. 
But had his own‘love died out? \Had the change in her 
circumstances changed his heart ? 
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She tried to approach the question from every stand- 
point, and slowly and by sure degrees she got toa better 
understanding of it. 

She asked herself first how change of circumstances 
had affected herself. Was she less humble when she was 
poor and obscure and without a name ? 

The truth came to her at the last as in a flash. 

When she was poor she was not only proud—she was 
almost resentful. She dreaded being patronised. If she 
could not meet a lover on equal terms, there could be no 
communion. She knew now why she had been able to 
resist Rex’s pleadings. It was not simply that Andrew 
had taught her to fear him. Fear might be a factor, but 
pride was a much greater. ‘The thought that he should 
stoop to her had always been present, though she had 
not always been conscious of it. In that lay the crux of 
the difficulty. 

From this point it was not difficult, by parity of 
reasoning, to reach Rex’s point of view. When she was 
poor, he could abase himself and feel no sense of humilia- 
tion. But, now that she was rich and he was poor by 
comparison, his pride pulled him up at every step. She 
thought she understood the feeling, and was prepared 
to make every allowance. There might be something 
else, that she did not know or understand, but she felt 
sure that at least she had got hold of part of the 
truth. 

“JT must stoop to conquer!” she said to herself, with 
a pathetic smile. “And why should I not do so? 
Cannot I afford to be humble, when the happiness of a 
life—of two lives—is hanging in the balance?” 

It took her several days to come to a final decision, 
Sometimes she said proudly, “No, I never will!” But 
love has a way of breaking down pride. 

Sometimes she argued that in such matters it was 
never a woman’s place to take the initiative, that it is 
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hers to stand upon her dignity and wait—wait till her 
hair is grey if needs be. 

Sometimes she said that if he wanted her he would 
come to her; and, if he had ceased to care for her, no 
coaxing on her part could ever bring him to her feet 
again. . 
But in the end the pleading of her heart won the day. 

“Tf there is any foolish barrier between us,” she said, 
“that a word will break down, why should it be allowed 
to exist? It is easy enough to talk about pride and 
dignity, but pride never yet fed a hungry soul, or gave 
ease to a bruised and aching heart.” 

So she sat down and wrote a letter, and tore it up and 
tried again. And in the end she wrote a dozen letters, 
and then was not fully satisfied. This is what she sent :— 


“ Dear Rex,—Won’t you call and see me some afternoon 
—quite informally, you know? I shall be at home every 
afternoon during the week. I have never had a chat with 
you since we left Three Ranches. By-the-by, did you get the 
note I left for you in the stump of the old tree /—Yours 
sincerely, 

“ Mary TREVERBYN,” 


By return of post came the answer :— 


“ Dear Mary,—lI did get your letter left in the stump of 
the old tree. And, since it was your express desire that, as 
our circumstances were reversed, we should forget each other, 
I have endeavoured to the best of my ability to carry out your 
wish.—Yours sincerely, 

“REX VILLIERS.” 


This letter Mary read with amazement, not unmingled 
with anger and shame. ‘This, then, was what had come 
of her humbling herself. Her first impulse was to tear 
the letter into shreds ; but after a while she grew calmer, 
and picked it up again. 

“«Since it was your express desire 
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she repeated. 
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“What can he mean by that? ‘That as our circum- 
stances were reversed’! Oh, there must be some mistake 
somewhere! I did not know then that father was rich! 
‘That, as our circumstances were reversed, we should 
forget each other’! Oh, this is preposterous! As if I 
ever wanted to forget him! And, even if I did, how could 
he think it possible that I could write like that?” 

On the following morning she wrote to Rex again :— 


“ Dear Rex,—I have read your letter fifty times, and, for 
the life of me, I cannot tell what it means. There must be 
some mistake somewhere. You charge me with saying what 
I never said. Won't you call and explain ?—Yours sincerely, 

‘‘ Mary TREVERBYN.” 

Rex’s reply was by hand, and reached her the same 
day :— 

“ Dnar Mary,—The enclosed is the letter I found in the 
stump after you left Three Ranches. It seems explicit enough, 
and I fail to see in what way I have wrongly interpreted it.— 
Yours sincerely, 

** REx VILLIERS.” 


Instantly she unfolded the crumpled enclosure and 
read it. Her face was pale even to the lips. She saw in 
a moment that a cruel fraud had been practised ; but the 
forgery was so clumsy that she was amazed that Rex had 
been taken in by it. Surely he knew her handwriting ? 
And, if not, he ought to have known her. That for all 
these months he could have believed her capable of 
writing such words was the bitterest humiliation she 
had ever known. 

Surprise quickly grew to anger, and anger to indigna- 
tion. For the moment she was incapable of thinking 
out the matter calmly and dispassionately. Neither love 
nor logic had a chance of making its voice heard. Her 
pride and self-respect had been pierced to the quick. 
Her dream had come to a sudden end. 
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** Dear Rex,—Your note to hand, with enclosure. The 
Jatter I return herewith, as you may desire to keep it. That 
you should not know my handwriting is strange enough. 
That you should believe me capable of writing such words 
passes comprehension. I apologise most sincerely for inviting 
you to see me, and promise you that the offence shall not be 
repeated.—Y ours sincerely, 

“ Mary TREVERBYN.” 


It was now Rex’s turn to be amazed. For the first 
time he took the trouble to compare carefully the two 
handwritings. Hitherto he had been so intent on trying 
to comprehend the meaning of the words that he had 
given little attention to the caligraphy. 

He sprang to his feet after a few moments, and crushed 
the forged letter in his hand. Then he seized his hat, 
and hurried out of the house, without a word to any one. 

“ What a blind idiot I have been!” he said to himself, 
as he hurried away in the direction of Stonebar Hall. 
“Idiot! The word isn’t strong enough. I could kick 
myself until I howled. I fear she’ll never forgive me, 
and I don’t deserve tobe forgiven. Great Scott, to think I 
should have been such an ass! And yet—and yet the idea 
of forgery never occurred to me. Why should it? Who 
could desire to wreck my chance with Mary? Who——” 

Then he paused, and took off his hat and wiped his 
forehead. A dozen questions seemed to batter at his 
brain. A hundred vague fancies took possession of him. 

He was breathless and perspiring when he reached 
Stonebar Hall. 

“Is Miss Treverbyn at home?” was his question, when 
the door was opened in answer to his ring. 

Xess 

“ Will you take her my card?” 

He did not wait long, though every moment seemed 
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an age. He turned his back to the door, and looked off 
on the smiling landscape clothed in its summer dress. He 
did his best to look unconcerned. <A step sounded near 
him. He turned his head quickly. 

“Miss Treverbyn regrets that she is unable to see 
you.” 

For a moment he felt as though he would choke. 
Then, without a word, he turned and walked slowly away. 

“T might have expected it,” he muttered to himself, 
as he slowly retraced his steps. “I have killed my own 
happiness—wrecked with my own hand the dearest hope 
of my life!” . 

He was humble enough now. <All pride died suddenly 
out of his heart. He saw as in a vision all that might 
have been—saw, also, with what studied deliberation he 
had dug up the very foundations of his hope. 

For a full week he fought the hardest battle of his 
life. He said nothing to any one, and no one guessed 
what he suffered, 

As for Mary, she was scarcely less miserable than he. 
When she had grown calmer, and was able to put herself 
in his place, she discovered that she could find a great 
many excuses for him. It was natural enough that the 
idea of forgery should never occur to him. And, if he 
thought that sudden fortune had turned her brain (as it 
had so often turned people’s brains), there was nothing 
wonderful in that. If she had been in his place, it is 
more than probable she would have acted in precisely the 
same way. 

Day after day she kept hoping that he would call 
again. Of course she would see him. She had been very 
wrong and very foolish in refusing to see him when he 
called. He could have explained things, and they might 
have been friends—might have been—— 

But no good could come of worrying, she told herself. 
Between them they had dug an impassable gulf, and 
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neither could cross to the other. So the long summer 
days dragged slowly away, and neither of them noticed 
the sunshine or listened to the singing of the birds. 

At length Rex felt that he could endure the bitterness 
no longer. He wrote one more letter and pleaded for an in- 
terview. “For the sake of old times,” he said, “ we might 
at least be on speaking terms.” It was a very manly 
letter, gentle, yet strong, and conciliatory in every line. 

The answer came without a minute’s delay :— 


“ Come at once.—Mary.” 


She met him at the door, very pale, but very beautiful. 
She was exquisitely dressed, and her eyes shone with 
unusual lustre. 

She reached out both hands to him, and her smile 
came very near melting into tears. 

“T was very hasty, Rex,’ she said, “because I was 
very angry ; 

“No, no,” he interposed. “I have been a blind idiot, 
and deserve to be kicked. I might have guessed——” 

“It is always easy to be wise after the event,” she 
said, with a little langh; and she led the way into a 
large drawing-room, and closed the door. 

He dropped into an easy-chair, and looked round him. 
How cool the room was—how rich and tasteful. Mary 
sat opposite him, and his heart throbbed tumultuously. | 
She had always been beautiful in his eyes. To-day she 
was more than that. No words could paint her. Her 
fresh young beauty almost dazzled him. . 

“Oh, to call her mine!” he said to himself. But 
that seemed a hope far out of his reach. 

“Then may I take it that you forgive me, Mary ?” 
he said, looking at her with a pleading light in his eyes. 

“J have nothing to forgive, Rex,’ she answered, 
smiling back at him. “If I had put myself in your 
place, I should not have been so hasty and foolish.” 
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“T ought to have known you better,” he said humbly. 
“We have known each other since we were children ; but 
T see now that it was my stupid pride that blinded me.” 

“Perhaps we have both allowed our pride to take 
liberties with us,” she answered, with a smile. 

No, no,” he said; “I cannot allow you to blame 
yourself in any way.” 

“And you must not blame yourself,” she answered 
quickly. “ When I think of all you have done for me, 
your patience, your devotion. When I think how you 
searched for me when others gaye me up asdead. When 
I remember " 

“No, don’t say another word,” he interrupted. “If 
Joye may not give and serve, what is there for it?” 

“Oh, Rex, I have never been worthy of your devo- 
tion!” she said, with downeast eyes. ‘“‘ And if you forget 
me now——”’ 

“Forget you, Mary? Oh, God! I could sooner for- 
get that I live and breathe! But I did not come here 
to talk of love, I came here to ask y ” 

“Hush, Rex, hush! If there has been anything to 
forgive, I have forgiven you a thousand times. I feel 
ashamed when I remem ber that I owe the finding of my 
father to you—my home, everything, in fact, “that is 
worth having—that I could have been angry with you 
for a moment.” 

“God bless you, Mary!” he said fervently. “ Life 
will be worth living once more. What I have suffered 
during the last year——” 

“And I have suffered also,” she interrupted, “for I 
could not understand why you kept away from me.” 

“Tf I had only known!” he said, as if speaking to 
himself, and then relapsed into silence. 

She rose after a few moments, and began rearranging 
some flowers. He followed her with his eyes for several 
minutes, and then rose to his feet. 
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“You must not go yet,” she said quickly; “there are 
a hundred things I want to talk about.” 

“There is only one thing I want to talk about,’ he 
said passionately, “and that is my love for you. Oh, 
Mary, if you have still the old answer to give me, then 
let me go!” 

“But I am not going to let you go. I ask you to 
stay.” 

He turned suddenly, and caught her in his arms, and 
his lips found hers in one long, passionate kiss, and earth 
melted into heaven, and time and space were blotted out, 
and only they had any existence. 

He led her to a sofa at length, and sat down by her 
side. 

“Oh, how I love you, Mary!” he said. And he kissed 
her on the forehead and on her eyes, kissed her cheeks 
and lips and chin, kissed her hair and hands. 

“Do you love me so much, Rex?” she whispered, a 
great light shining in her eyes. 

“So much, darling? No words can tell my love. 
For years I have loved you. Through suffering and 
sorrow, and loss, and shame, I have never ceased to love 
you, and I shall love you for ever and ever.” 

She nestled her sunny head against his face, and 
the tears fell upon her cheeks. 

“Oh, Rex, my own!” she whispered. And his lips 
sought hers again. 

The summer afternoon passed away like a dream, and 
neither of them heeded its flight. At last, after much 
waiting and tribulation, each had found the crown of life. 


EPILOGUE 


pe the space of three years Hamer Todd was never 

seen in Mussel Bay. What had become of him no 
one knew, and, as was usual, no one troubled to inquire. 
He might be living, he might be dead. As far as Mussel 
Bay was concerned, it did not matter. He had never 
taken any interest in the place, and the place returned 
the compliment by taking no interest in him. 

One evening toward the end of the year he quietly 
walked into the town, as though he had only been away a 
week ; but it was noticed that he looked ill and spent, that 
his hair was much greyer, and that his face was drawn. 

He said himself that he was dying, and so indeed it 
proved. He lingered until the spring, fighting an incur- 
able disease, and: then, with none to mourn him, he passed 
out of life. During his illness John Trey erbyn provided 
for all his needs with a most liberal hand, and even spent 
a considerable amount of time by his bedside. 

But Hamer never seemed quite happy in his presence 
and could never be induced to talk about the past. A 
few days, however, before his death he gave into John’s 
hands a sealed package, under the promise that it should 
not be opened until the day following his funeral. 

When that day came John opened the package with 
a good deal of curiosity, and read the documents enclosed, 
with pain and amazement. 

Hamer had written in extenso the story of his revenge. 
He did not spare himself in the least, did not try to 
palliate or excuse his conduct, did not mince his words. 
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“When you stole from me Amy Dimsdale,” he said, 
“the devil of revenge took possession of me, and I 
welcomed him, and that devil has darkened my life, and 
damned my soul.” 

He admitted, however, that, in the presence of Death, 
he felt thankful that his worst schemes had miscarried. 
It was a consolation to him to know that neither Andrew 
Dean nor Mary had died at his hands. And if he could 
bring the drowned sailors back to life again he would 
gladly do so. 

“Those who say that revenge is sweet,” the document 
concluded, “lie. Revenge is hell, and death, and dam- 
nation. I nursed revenge for more than twenty years, 
and I know. I thought I had full revenge again and 
again, and I declare that revenge is bitter, burning 
gall.” 

There was a request that the document might be 
published in the local press, so that no suspicion might 
attach to any innocent person, and that a long-standing 
mystery might be cleared up. . 

For a day or two Mussel Bay was greatly excited 
over the revelation. Curiously enough, no one had ever 
suspected Hamer. Hence the confession came as the 
greater surprise. Nevertheless, every one drew a sigh of 
relief when the truth came out. It had puzzled people 
so long, had led to so many discussions, and to so many 
vague suspicions, that the real facts of the case were as 
sunshine after rain. 

Squire Pentue did not return again to Stonebar Hall. 
Indeed, he severed his connection with the neighbour- 
hood completely. The Stonebar estate, not being entailed, 
was purchased at length by John Treverbyn. Rumour 
said that the squire had married his old housekeeper, 
Miss Barker, and had settled for good in Paris. 

Mr. Peters, the vicar of St. Mary’s, gave place toa 
younger man, and, largely through the influence of John 
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Treverbyn, his old friend, Henry Moore, was translated 
from Overlow to the far more important and lucrative 
living of Mussel Bay. John was delighted to have his 
old acquaintance near him, and it became a regular habit 
with them to spend one or two evenings a week in each 
other’s company. 

When Mussel Bay was incorporated Tom Hendy 
became the first mayor of the town. That he was im- 
mensely popular goes without saying. He had done 
more for the town than any other living man. Yet there 
were a great many people who declared that he owed 
more than half his popularity to his wife. Elaine won 
all hearts by her grace and charm and generosity. 

Kessel Bank has been entirely remodelled and greatly 
enlarged, and to-day vies with Stonebar Hall in importance. 
Mrs. Villiers did not long survive Rex’s return from 
abroad. Her end came as a great surprise ; for, though 
she had been ailing so long, no one expected her to die. 
Had she lived, Rex would have allowed the place to 
remain as it had been for three generations ; but when 
she was laid to rest he began to consider one who was 
dearer to him even than his mother. 

There is a rumour that John Treverbyn does not 
intend to end his days as a widower, and that Irene 
Roscommon is likely to preside over the destinies of 
Stonebar Hall. Ralph Roscommon has swallowed his 
- pride, and forgotten his ancient antipathies, and has be- 
come one of John Treverbyn’s greatest admirers. Often, 
in the cool of the day, the lawyer and the parson may be 
seen sitting with John under the verandah at Stonebar 
Hall, engaged in animated conversation, or quietly pull- 
ing at their pipes. Down on the further lawn a group 
of young people may be seen laughing and perspiring 
over tennis ; but the older men prefer a quiet talk in the 
cool of the evening. 

Mary says that Stonebar Hall is a delightful old place, 
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but that it cannot be compared with Kessel Bank. But 
there is a reason for that. Kessel Bank is her home 
now, and surely, in the three kingdoms, there is no 
happier wife than she, nor has any wife a more devoted 
husband. 

In Rex’s eyes, she grows lovelier and more win- 
some every day; while to her it is a daily wonder that 
there was ever a period of her life when she was afraid of 
him. Handsome, refined, chivalrous, and honourable to 
the very core of his nature, it is not surprising that he is 
her ideal of all that a man should be. 

They often talk together of the past. What more 
natural? Old memories are constantly being quickened 
into life. There is scarcely a scene or an event that does 
not remind them of something that happened in the days 
gone by. 

Rex loves to recall the old days when Mary was only 
a schoolgirl, and he used to see her home acrose the ridge, 
and sometimes they talk together of those strange months 
in the Australian bush. 

“How good you were to me, Rex!” Mary often says, 
while the love-light sparkles in her eyes. “ But for you 
—oh, my own darling husband !—but for you, life would 
be a blank.” 

And then he asks, while he kisses her, what life would 
be to either without the other. 

In Mary’s bedroom there is a little oriel-window, from 
which a view may be had of the sea and of the lonely 
Wizard’s Rock. Often on winter nights, when the sky 
is black with tempest, and the wind howls across the 
desolate sea, and the roar of the breakers comes pulsing 
on the wings of the storm, she stands at the window and 
looks out across the darkness. How vividly all the past 
comes back to her! Piercing the gloom, like an ever- 
faithful star, is the Wizard’s Light, reminding her of 
those old days when she was lonely and nameless, and 
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poor, reminding her also of the unfailing providence 
of God. 

Now and then, if she stands too long at the window, 
Rex steals to her side, and pulls down the blind. Then 
she lifts her face to be kissed. 

“Oh, Rex, how happy I am!” she whispers. 

“Why, I thought, my darling, you looked quite sad.” 

“No, no. I am the happiest woman on earth. But 
I think nothing so reminds me of my happiness as the 
gleam of the Wizard’s Light.” 


THE END 
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